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[A paragraph in the notice of Maclise in our last number 
has been interpreted by some of our readers as referring 
offensively to the late Thomas Davis. If we had so re- 
garded it, it should never have appeared in THe UNIVER- 
stry MAGAZINE: if it were so intended by the writer, we 
deeply regret and utterly repudiate it. Our opinions of 


Mr. Davis are on record. No political differences pre- 
vented our treating him as a man of rare genius, fervid 
honesty, and disinterestedness, which he truly was.—A. P.] 
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——‘* A child most infantine, 
Yet wandering far beyond that innocent age 
In all but its sweet looks and mien divine.’"—SHELLFY. 


Ir was morning—beautiful morning— 
in that fairest season of the year— 


“When April has wept itself to May.” 


Earth awoke from her winter sleep, 
fresh and glorious and young, as if it 
were but a day since she bore on her 
bosom Adam and Eve, and shed around 
them the flowers, and breezes, and sun- 
shine of Eden. Beautiful looked the 
Eternal Mother, in her ever-renewed 
youth, over which the change, and 
misery, and crime of six thousand 
years have passed like a shadow, and 
left no trace. 

There is no glamour like that of 
the pen; and it has this surpassing 
spell, that the magic extends also to 
the one who wields the charm. Let 
us, therefore, in this wet and gloomy 
day, when a heavy mist hangs like a 
shroud over the dreary city—when 
under our window sound the plashing 
foot-falls of tired passers by, and the 
incessant rattle of vehicles—let us, 
amidst all this, call up to our mind’s 
eye the scene where our story begins, 
and linger fondly over that beautiful 
spot, in the delineation of which me- 
mory strives with imagination. 

It was the breakfast-room of a house 
that stood alone on a hill side—one of 
those stately mansions that are found 
in England, far in the country, where 
generation after generation of the old 
families of the gentry are born, live, 
and die; father, son, and grandson 
occupying, in their turn, the same 
abode, and descending to the same 
ancient stone monument hard by.— 
Cheerfully came the warm morning 
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sun into the room, not stealthily, as in 
early spring, but with a glad overflow 
of light and warmth, brightening even 
the solemn oak furniture, and con- 
tending bravely with the tiny fire that 
was lit through habit, until it fairly 
put out its puny antagonist, and reign- 
ed supreme. The long low windows, 
on one side, opened on a formal, dainty 
little flower-garden, and then winding 
through a smooth lawn, lay a narrow 
walk that led into the forest, on whose 
borders the house lay. In three mi- 
nutes one might pass into that beauti- 
ful wood, wild as if man’s foot had 
never entered it, and alive with the 
melodies of leaves quivering in the 
morning breezes. The tender green 
of the thorn mingled with the dark 
holly, that here vied even with the 
oak in size and grandeur; the prim- 
roses looking out smiling from the 
roots of the old trees; and large beds 
of the wood anemone, or wind-flower, 
seemed like a white, wavy mantle cast 
over the long grass, in recesses so 
thick that not a stray sunbeam could 
pierce through. The loud songs of 
the birds reached even to the house, 
like a flood of aerial music ; the ring- 
ing carol of the lark; the deep note 
of the throstle, the silvery warble of 
the linnet, and the soft coo of the 
wood-dove, all mingling in sweet har- 
mony. 

Listening eagerly, with up-turned 
face, that did not shrink even from 
the broad dazzling sunlight, sat a lit- 
tle girl beside the open window. Her 
soft hair falling in curls, that prettiest 
fashion for a child, was of that hue 
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which a gleam of sunshine changes into 
gold; her head was turned aside; but 
her attitude was full of childish grace, 
with the little hands crossed on her 
knee, motionless, in silent thought. 
Opposite to her was a boy—her twin- 
brother—a taller and bolder model of 
herself; sitting carelessly on the floor ; 
he was busily carving the top of a 
hazel wand. Boy like, he whistled 
merrily over his work, and looked so 
happy and handsome, with his sunuy 
curls, like his sister’s, hanging over 
a face that still preserved the round 
curves of childhood, his deep blue eyes 
shaded by dark, heavy lashes, and the 
perfect classic profile of his mouth 
and chin, over which smiles were ever 
dimpling. With these young creatures, 
as with the earth, it was the spring of 
life—to them it was beautiful, hopeful, 
joyous morning. 

The mother entered—a sweet, de- 
licate-looking woman, fragile and 
graceful, in her robe of pure white; 
and then the father came in, like a sha- 
dow after sunshine. He was a tall 
man, of middle age; but the sharp 
lines about his mouth, and a crown 
entirely bald, gave him the appear- 
ance of being much older. Yet, not a 
single grey hair mingled with the 
thick brown locks at the back of his 
head, and his form was unbent. His 
cold, clear, blue eyes gleamed from 
under-hanging brows, and his noble 
forehead was full of intellect. He 
looked like a man in whom mind held 
the pre-eminence over heart. The lit- 
tle ones timidly advanced towards him. 

“Why, Edmund—Stella—early this 
morning ?” he said, and stooped me- 
chanically to kiss them, while a smile 
like winter sunshine just bent his lips. 
Edmund, the boldest, and the favou- 
rite, stayed to show his wonderful 
wood-carving to his father, with boy- 
ish pride ; but little Stella crept along 
by the table, and nestled beside her 
mother’s knee. 

« What has my little girl been do- 
ing?” said Mrs. Brandreth, twining 
her fingers in the long silken hair. 

“IT have been listening to the birds, 
mamma, and feeling the sunshine, it 
is so warm and pleasant.” 

A light sigh heaved the mother’s 
bosom. 

** That is well; I like to see my 
darling happy and gay,” she answered 
tremulously. 


And now came the pleasant break- 
fast hour—the pleasantest meal of all 
to country-dwellers, and visitants. 
How cheerful, and fresh, and blithe 
all look ; how welcome is the balmy 
morning-air ; nay, to descend to com- 
mon things, how fragrantly rises up 
the steam of coffee, and how grateful 
both to sight and taste are the coun- 
try viands—snowy new-laid eggs, and 
golden butter, and cream—rich and 
luscious as nectar. Commend usto a 
country breakfast. Who could come 
down with sour looks, and bitter 
speeches, on a sunny morning, and not 
feel all the hardness and ill-temper 
melt away from his heart beneath its 
influence. 

Merrily the children laughed and 
talked, making, at times, even the se. 
date father look up from his reading, 
and winning the gentle mother to 
smiles less pensive than ordinary. At 
last Mr. Brandreth collected his pa- 
pers, and laid them carefully aside ; 
he was a learned man, wise in geology 
and natural philosophy, and always de- 
voted the breakfast-hour to the re- 
perusal and arrangement of his lucu- 
brations. The twins received the sig- 
nal to retire, and Edmund hastily 
rose, while Stella moved slowly from 
her seat. As she passed, her stretched 
out arms, by which she guided her 
steps, came in contact with the heap 
of papers so carefully arranged, and 
they fell in confusion on the floor. 
Mr. Brandreth started up angrily— 

* Careless child—always doing some 
mischief or other,” he said, and thrust 
Stella rudely away. The child fell, 
and began to weep—not loudly as most 
children—but with the silent tears of 
advanced life. The mother took her 
to her bosom, and soothed her. 

“Do take the child away—Marian,”’ 
said Mr. Brandreth, in a vexed tone, 
*‘ she annoys one so much.” 

Mrs. Brandreth looked with meek 
reproach at her husband — Hush, 
hush—you forget,” she answered, im- 
ploringly, still pressing her little girl 
closer to her bosom, where the tears at 
last ceased. Stella walked, or rather 
crept, to her father’s knee, and said, 
gently— 

“Papa, I did not mean to do 
harm. Forgive poor Stella—she is 
blind!” 

It was so—there was no light in 
those large, blue, limpid eyes, that 
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were lifted so meekly to the father’s 
face. Six years had the little child 


looked on the beautiful sky, and seen 
the flowers, and then a shadow grew 
over her vision ; gradually it darkened 
and darkened, and the world grew 
dimmer, until, at last, she saw it no 
more. Now, all the visible earth was 
become to her like a scene once beheld 
in a dream, and then shut out for 
ever. Yet, but for an uneasy wander- 
ing of the eyes, no one could have told 
that those beautiful blue orbs were 
sightless. The sweet face wore, at 
times, that peculiar mournful look 
which the blind always have, but this 
was the only outward token of the 
affliction which had fallen upon her. 
Affliction it could hardly be called, 
for the child scarcely felt it as such ; 
her blindness had come on so gradu- 
ally, that Stella had become accus- 
tomed to her helpless condition. And, 
besides, from her very infancy the 
child had been quiet and thoughtful, 
caring little for the sports attractive 
to her age; as if with a fore-shadow- 
ing of how soon she was to be de- 
prived of them. Gentle and subdued 
she was, as became her helpless con- 
dition ; it seemed as if He who knew 
how dependent her whole life must be 
upon the affection of others, had en- 
dowed her with thatirresistible beauty 
which wins love, and the meek spirit 
which preserves it. 

But now Stella hardly felt her dark- 
ness, so illuminated was it by thelight of 
amother’slove. More than her own life, 
more than her handsome frank-hearted 
boy—nay, more even than the husband 
of her youth, did Mrs. Brandreth cling 
to her blind child ; with a passionate 
fervour, an all-absorbing love, that 
atoned to Stella for the loss of the bless- 
ed gift of sight. Perhaps her own 
delicate health made this love more 
intense, from the feeling that she would 
not always be with her darling, to 
cherish her in her heart’s core, and 
shield her there from all contact with 
the rough world which the poor stricken 
one was so ill fitted to brave. 

The mother knew well that every 
year which unfolded, in new beauty, 
Stella’s mind and person drew her own 
life nearer towards its close. At last, 
when Stella and Edmund still lingered 
on the verge of childhood, the mother 
was called away. Gently, not rudely, 
came the summons, and yet it was 
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sudden—just as an autumn leaf flutters 
and flutters until it drops at once and 
is seen no more. 

Thus did Mrs. Brandreth die—even 
before her husband, who, all-uncon- 
scious of danger, was on a journey, 
could reach his home, the wife whom 
he had sincerely loved, though hardly 
with the tenderness meet for her gen- 
tle nature, had passed away. So 
swiftly came the angel of death, that 
the mother had hardly time to bless 
her two babes, and commend poor 
Stellato her brother's care, in a charge 
that lingered on the boy’s memory from 
youth to oldage. Then, worn out with 
pain, she kept silence, and lay with 
closed eyes, still holding fast the little 
hands of her daughter, the thought of 
whose desolation troubled her spirit, 
even on the threshold of paradise. It 
was night, and the wearied child laid 
her head on the pillow and slept. Mrs. 
Brandreth’s elder sister and tender 
nurse wished to remove her, but the 
mother would not suffer it. 

** Do not wake her,” she whispered, 
faintly“ let my darling sleep—I have 
kissed her and said good-night—a long 
good-night—until comes the eternal 
morning ; let her sleep.” oe 

No more words passed through 
those white lips. Once or twice the 
eyes opened and rested lovingly, lin- 
geringly on the face of the sleeping 
child; then they closed for ever! 
When morning came, another spirit 
had entered the gates of heaven. Si- 
lently, and without tears, the sister un- 
closed Stella’s warm fingers from those 
that stiffened round them, and bore 
her away, still sleeping. 

Wildly and resolutely the child 
strove to return to her mother. Her 
darkened eyes could notsee the change 
of death, therefore she did not believe 
in its reality. An hour before she had 
heard the voice, had felt the hand; 
both were the same, though feeble ; 
she could not comprehend that one 
shor sleep had parted her mother from 
her, So clinging to her twin-brother, 
Stlla came and stood by the dead; 
she called, but there was no answer. 

**¢ Where is she, where is she?” cried 
the despairing child. 

Edmund guided his sister's hand to 
the fingers that had held her’s while 
life lasted; their marble coldness made 
her start, and cling, trembling, to her 
brother's neck. 


. . 
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« Edmund—I cannot see—tell me 
how she looks,” fearfully whispered 
Stella. 

* White—still—with closed eyes and 
parted lips—oh, mother ! mother ! it is 
not you !” and the boy burst into tears. 

** No, my children,” said the sister 
of Mrs. Brandreth, who stood behind 
them. “ Edmund—Stella—I will tell 
you what she is now—a white robed, 
glorious angel at the footstool of God’s 
throne—a voice for ever singing His 
praise—a spirit pure and perfect, 
though we know not what form she 
bears in heaven, save that it is in God’s 
image, and must be beautiful.” 

And in the stillness of the death- 
chamber that pious and gentle woman 


drew the orphans of her dead sister to 
her side and read aloud from the Holy 
Book, the words that speak of the 
immortality of the soul, and the state 
of the blessed in heaven; words so 
simple, that childhood finds in them no 
mystery hard to be understood—so 
sublime, that the grey-haired philoso- 
pher may feel his heart glow with the 
consciousness that he bears within his 
frail mortal frame a spirit that can 
never know death ! 

The children listened, standing be- 
side the clay of their mother; yet 
even then they thought of her no lon- 
ger as dead on earth, but as rejoicing 
in heaven. 


CHAPTER II. 


Are we not formed, as notes of music are 

For one another, though dissimilar? 

Such difference without discord as can make 

Those sweetest sounds in which all spirits shake, 

As trembling leaves in a continuous air,” —SHELLEY. 


From the time of her mother’s death, 
Stella drooped and pined. The world 
had grown all dark to the motherless 
child. Her wild brother, and her cold, 
reserved father, alike strove to soften 
their natures and show tenderness to 
the helpless one ; but man is so differ- 
ent to woman, and all their kindness 
atoned not for the love of her who was 
gone. Edmund remembered well his 
mother’s dying injunction, and many a 
time he left the field sports, of which 
he was so passionately fond, to come 
and talk with his sister, and lead her 
into the beautiful forest, where she 
could hear the birds’ songs and be 
made glad with the gladness of nature. 
But nothing could altogether remove 
the perpetual sadness which now dark- 
ened the face of the blind girl. Ex- 
cluded from the pleasures of childhood, 
her’s passed away like a sorrowful 
dream. She grew up, living within 
herself, in a world of her own imagin- 
ing, over which death hung, like an eter- 
nal shadow, a mysterious woe which she 
could not fathom, and which yet haunted 
her like a spectre. The remembered 
touch of that icy hand made her shud- 
der in her dreams ; it was all she knew 
of the great change. Her mind, un- 
diverted from the past by any charms 


of the present, became dead to all 
outward impressions, and alive only to 
imagination, and most of all to me- 
mory. 

Thus, in this dreamy state of mind, 
the blind girl insensibly passed from 
childhood into girlhood. She had at- 
tained the age of which poets write as 
sweetest of all, when the bud is just 
opening into a flower, and life is in its 
hopeful spring. How little do these 
said poets know that this is the saddest 
age of all. What woman would ever 
wish to be again “ sweet sixteen?” 
Childhood’s life is a never ending pre- 
sent, a contented dwelling on what is 
best and pleasantest now, without me- 
mory to sharpen the past, or anxiety 
to darken the future. But with youth, 
soon—oh, how soon! comes the thirst 
for something more—the bitter, un- 
satisfied yearning after vague happi- 
ness, some glorious ideal of human 
felicity, the same in all, yet varied in 
form, according to the different minds 
in which it abides. One dreams of 
wealth, another of gaiety, another— 
alas for her!—of love; and so the 
young creatures go on restlessly seek- 
ing to fathom their newly-awakened 
oe and feelings; and, knowing 
not their own hearts, nor yet life, they 
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wander about blindly dazzled or grop- 
ing in darkness, until the waking comes 
from that troubled dream, and they 
enter on the reality, the true life of 
heart and soul, for which woman was 
made. 

Stellaentered upon girlhood with few 
or none of the buoyant hopes of most 
young maidens. She saw not beauty, 
and love was to her only a name that 
brought to her the memory of her 
mother—the sole love she had ever 
known. Always thoughtful, she lived 
more than ever within the dark cham- 
bers of her own soul—her only world. 
But that world now became peopled 
with deeper and wilder fancies ; every 
day new chords were touched in her 
heart, the mysterious harmonies of 
which she could scarcely understand. 
She loved to be alone; in winter she 
listened to the wind until she almost 
fancied it talked with her; in sum- 
mer, she sat for hours in the still, 
silent sunshine, and thought of heaven, 
of the time when she should go thither, 
and see her mother, with eyes no 
longer darkened. Then a warble—a 
perfume would bring back the dream- 
ing girl to earth, and she would think 
how sweet the world must be to others, 
and droop her head, and weep that she 
was blind. 

One gift atoned to Stella, in some 
measure, for the loss of sight, and that 
was, a soul to which music was as its 
very breath. Her voice had those 
deep, low tones that thrill from the 
heart to the heart ; notaclear, musical, 
gladsome warble, but a voice that 
spoke of mind, of feeling, of passion, 
such as came from no angel’s lips, but 
from a woman’s heart. We once heard, 
and from one too who spoke and thought 
well, the saying—“ One must always 
love a woman who sings sweetly ;” and 
Stella’s was a voice not to be admired, 
perhaps, but to be loved, as coming 
from a heart as pure and beautiful and 
sincere as itself. But now this lovely 
voice was only to her as the means 
whereby she poured out that overflow- 
ing heart in a river of melody ; sitting, 
Ophelia like, for hours and hours 
chanting “ snatches of old songs,” and 
running her fingers over that sweetest 
of home friends, the fireside piano, in 
harmonious revealings. And when, 
day by day, the vague sadness of aim- 
less and unsatisfied youth grew upon 
her, the blind girl still clung to her 
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ever mournful strains, that made 
her feel less the weight of her soli- 
tude. 

There are in life crises, distinct and 
vivid, on which we can look back and 
feel that they have coloured our whole 
destiny ; can say, but for that one 
year—one week—one day, how diffe- 
rent would all have been. Silently, 
unconsciously are we swept on towards 
these moments, which lie like hills, 
placed here and there, from whose top 
we can see our whole life, like a pano; 
rama, stretched out before us; and 
know that but for such and such events 
we should not have felt and been as we 
are. Chance, fatality, are the words 
on the lips of the wise proud man, in 
explanation of this; but the humble, 
loving spirit looks higher for the un- 
veiling of these marvels which pass 
worldly wisdom. 

Thus, nearer and nearer came the 
blind girl to the boundary of that 
golden shadow which overhangs hu- 
man life, and ever has done so since 
the time when the first created one 
wooed the mother of all men, in the 
twilight of Paradise. Once, and once 
only, can come this sunny cloud over 
mortal life. Man may love twice, 
thrice—nay, even woman’s constancy 
may know the freshness of early fancy, 
or the calm peace of healed affections ; 
but, be it first or last, every man and 
woman has, or has had some love su- 
preme to which all others are as 
nothing. And this is the immortality 
of love ; falsehood or death or change 
may intervene; the wounded heart 
may be healed, the fickle vow forgotten 
in other and higher ones, but no other 
feelings can ever be exactly the same. 
It is the idealization of love, which 
happens but once in a lifetime, and 
which each young life that enters earth 
renews in itself, thus making an ever 
fresh eternity of love. 

Some inexplicable whim allured the 
retired and studious Mr. Brandreth 
from his home ; and he set off to tra- 
vel on the Continent, taking with him 
his daughter. Wearily did the blind 
girl ask to be left in peace with her 
birds and flowers, and heavily and 
fearfully did she look forward to enter- 
ing on a world that could bring her 
nought but pain. Stella did not know 
that the silken thread of her destiny 
was insensibly drawing her towards 
him who was to lighten its burthen, 
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and make all joy and sunshine to her. 
Thus it was that she met him. 

As a man of science and learning, 
Mr. Brandreth had the entrée every- 
where among the gifted, and the pa- 
trons of such. Thither he also car- 
ried his blind daughter, perhaps be- 
cause he thought to please her, for he 
was a kind father, in the main, and 
perhaps because he liked to see many 
eyes resting with admiration on the 
beautiful English girl, and to hear 
praises of her glorious voice. Rarely 
was it that Stella suffered this gift to 
be shown forth; but, on one night, 
wearied of herself, of solitude, of so- 
ciety, she gave way to her feelings, 
and sang, with her whole soul in the 
music. 

« Who is she who sang?” said a 
clear, low-toned, manly voice, whose 
pleasant English tones ran through 
the Babel of French, Italian, and 
German tongues that filled the saloon, 
and pierced to the acute ears of the 
blind girl. The answer was inaudi- 
ble to her, but then she heard the 
same pleasant voice again, in tones 
that were much fainter, and had a 
mournful emphasis. 

« Poor girl—poor girl—I had a sis- 
ter who was blind.” 

A deep crimson flushed Stella’s 
cheek, for she was ever sensitive on 
the subject of her misfortune; but 
that sweet and compassionate voice 
healed where it wounded. 

As she left the piano, the blind girl 
felt her hand taken by that of a stran- 
ger, and a gentle “suffer me to lead 
you,” fell on her ear, in the same voice 
to which she had listened before. Ere 
they could find Mr. Brandreth, the 
stranger had time to ask and claim 
pardon, as a countryman, for thus ad- 
dressing one unknown; and by de- 
claring his name, and speaking of some 
mutual friends, he won upon even the re- 
served father. All that evening, Philip 
Armytage sat by the side of the blind 
girl, who felt her heart warm to the 
sound of an English voice in that far 
land. And his was so sweet, and, 
when he spoke to her, had such a 
pitying softness, as if he thought of 
the sister he had mentioned. No won- 
der that when sleep came over poor 
Stella’s dimmed eyes, that voice haunt- 
ed her in her dreams. 

Philip Armytage was that darling 
hero of novelists, that Pariah of real 


life—a poor gentleman. Heir to an 
old uncle, who would marry and 
thwart the hopes of the nephew he 
had educated with all the luxuries and 
expectations of wealth, young Army- 
tage, at twenty-five, was thrown like a 
stray sea-weed on the ocean of the 
world, with manners, mind, and edu- 
cation that only made him feel more 
keenly his changed position. He ex- 
perienced to the full how differently 
the world looks on a baronet’s heir 
and a nobleman’s secretary ; even the 
fine gentlemanly bearing and richly- 
gifted mind, which could not be taken 
away from him, were almost thought 
to add to the category of his imper- 
fections now. 

Under the influence of these changed 
fortunes, Philip Armytage ought, in 
order to become a true novel hero, to 
have grown cold, sarcastic, haughty, 
misanthropic; but he very wisely did 
no such thing. A good mother—that 
guardian angel of a boy’s life—had 
better trained her fatherless and only 
son. Philip’s mind and _ principles 
were too well regulated for one blast 
of misfortune to wither the flowers, 
and cause ill weeds to spring up ram- 
pant in the garden of his heart. That 
heart was disappointed, but not chilled 
or soured; he did not scorn or rail 
at the world, but strove, like a true 
hero, to brave its frowns, and wait 
patiently until his own firm will and 
endurance should earn for him what 
fortune had denied. Philip Armytage 
was not perfect—who on earth ever 
was? but his foibles never amounted 
to vices; and, young as he was, he 
had learned wisdom, and bade fair to 
become, if he were not already, a ta- 
lented and good man. Thus far we 
have spoken of the mind of Philip 
Armytage ; reversing the general or- 
der, and putting foremost what is in- 
deed the highest. Of his face and per- 
son, We may now say, that both were 
pleasing to a lady’s eye; he was cer- 
tainly not an Apollo, but he was tall, 
graceful, and looked, moved, spoke 
like a gentleman. Such was he whom 
destiny—what can such things be but 
destiny ?—threw in the way of the 
young, beautiful, blind girl, whose 
Jonely, dreaming heart yearned for an 
ideal round which to hang, as a gar- 
land, all its flowers of love and fancy. 
And rare as the fact is in the history 
of most maidens’ hearts, in this case 
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the shrine was one worthy to receive 
that purest and holiest sacrifice, a 
woman’s first love. If this love 
be so powerful that it is sometimes 
unchanged—always remembered—to 
old age, what must be the feelings of 
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those on whom outward impressions 
can have no influence, whom outward 
beauty cannot lure to fickleness, how 
intense—how all-engrossing must be 
the love of the blind. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


*“ Amor che nullo amato amor perdona 
Mi prese, del costui piacer si forte 
Che come vedi, ancer non m’ abbandona.”— DANTE. 


** Love, that to none beloved to love again 
Remits, seized me with wish to please so strong, 
That as thou seest, even yet it doth remain.” 


Tue wise ones of the earth may ridi- 
cule love’s mysterious sympathies, as 
they do the stories of ghosts and ap- 
paritions, but there must be some truth 
in both, or so much pains need not 
and would not be taken to prove them 
to be false. How was it, then, that be- 
fore Stella and Philip Armytage had 
met half a dozen times, they began to 
feel and to talk like old friends? What 
was that strange sympathy which made 
the very words he uttered appear to 
her as if she had heard them before in 
some dim dream—as if she had thought 
his thoughts long before? And what 
was it that caused Philip Armytage, 
who had basked all his life in the smile 
of woman, to feel an irresistible charm 
in gazing on the sweet face of the 
poor blind girl, who, as yet uncon- 
scious of the nature of the invisible tie 
between them, treated him with the 
frank regard of a young sister towards 
a dear brother. 

Most welcome is the society of a 
countryman to those who are travel- 
ling abroad; and Stella thought it 
was this reason that made Philip’s pre- 
sence so grateful to her. Then, too, 
he was so gentle, and talked to her of 
his lost sister, blind like herself, until 
she felt that blindness to be less pain. 
He read to her, and thus opened a 
new world to her view; his high and 
cultivated intellect drawing out the hid- 
den treasures of her’s, and his early ri- 
pened judgment guiding her, until she 
awoke from the vague, idle dreams of 
girlhood unto a better and brighter 
life. Yet all this while no words of 
love passed between them. 

For weeks, months, their life was a 
long dream of happiness, so sweet, 
that neither thought of the waking. 
By slow degrees the truth dawned on 
Philip Armytage, and he knew that 


he, over whose heart light fancies be- 
fore had swept like a summer wind, 
now loved for the first time, with his 
whole heart and soul. And who was 
the object of this passionate love? A 
blind girl, whose helplessness made 
her only the dearer, for what is so 
sweet to proud man as the sense of 
protection. Often when Philip sat 
and listened to her voice, or looked on 
her fragile loveliness, as she clung to 
his guiding arm, he felt that if he could 
only take her in his heart’s core, and 
shield her there from every breath 
of sorrow, what bliss it would be! 
And then he remembered himself— 
poor, friendless as he was, how dared 
he love her! And so his lips were 
sealed. 

Had Philip Armytage guessed that 
Stella would learn to love him, he 
would have flown from the spot rather 
than thus have brought sorrow upon 
her. He was too honourable, knowing 
his own poverty, to steal into a girl’s 
heart, whose hand he hoped not to 
claim. Stella was so different from 
any woman he had ever met; her man- 
ner towards him was so frank, so open, 
with notashadow of disguise in her sim- 
ple, truthful soul, that Philip thought 
she regarded him only asa friend, and 
never by one word did he overstep the 
limits of that friendship. And Stella, 
in her unworldly and innocent nature, 
had deceived herself likewise. Jt was 
not until he came to tell her that he 
must soon depart with the noble lord 
who hired his services, that Stella 
knew how dearly she loved Philip 
Armytage. 

But with that knowledge came 
thronging a host of maidenly feelings 
—not pride, nor yet shame—why 
should she blush, that in loving him 
she had loved goodness, and talent, 
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and every thing that ennobles man ? 
but painful reserve and sadness, which 
must now be hidden from sight. How 
little the poor blind girl knew how to 
conceal aught! Yet, in a few hours 
of anguish she learned more than in 
her whole life, and when Philip came 
next day to bid her adieu, he was al- 
most startled by the change in her. 
The wavering colour on her cheek 
had settled into a deadly paleness ; 
and there was a womanly calmness in 
her manner, but not the girlish free- 
dom of old. 

A wild thought of sweet agony shot 
through Philip's brain—did she then 
love him? But no; there was no 
tremulousness in the lip, no blush, no 
tear. It could not be. 

They talked long and calmly of his 
ae journey—of Italy, whither 

e was going, of the time passed here 
so pleasantly, of the chances, how and 
where they might again meet. 

‘TI shall hear of you, sometimes,” 
said Philip, in that old, old parting 
sentence, ‘‘and you will think of me 
now and then, Stella?” It was at her 
own particular wish that he had called 
her by her sweet Christian name. 

“ Yes,” answered Stella, “I shall 
not forget how many dull hours you 
have made pleasant; I shall ever re- 
member your kindness, your pity to 
one like me.” 

‘You pain me by speaking thus,” 
Philip said, after a pause, during which 
his heart beat so violently that he 
vainly tried to make his voice seem 
calm. 

“Tam sorry ;—then I will say no 
more about myself, and only thank 
you very much for all you have been 
to me,” returned Stella, with some- 


thing of her smile of old. 
Philip Armytage rose—he lingered 
over the last adieu. He held her hand 


and looked at her as if to imprint 
every feature of that beautiful face in 
his memory. Alas for the blind girl 
who could not see what a world of 


love was revealed in his gaze! With 
a voice, whose tremulousness went to 


Stella’s very heart, he said, Farewell! 
lifted her hand half-way to his lips, and 
relinquished it without the so-longed- 
for kiss, and departed. 

He had scarcely crossed the thres- 


hold when he remembered Mr, Brand- 


reth, whose cold but always courteous 
welcome had never failed him, and 
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surely merited some adieu. Philip 
returned ; he had not meant to seek 
Stella again, for her silent farewell 
had pained him, but he heard a low 
wailing in the room where he had left 
her, and came near. There, weeping 
witha passionate vehemence that shook 
her slight frame, knelt the blind girl, 
her head bowed, and her hands tightly 
clasped together. 

“My mother—my Philip—both 
gone—I am all alone now,” she mur- 
mured in accents of thrilling sorrow. 

Philip forgot everything except that 
he loved and was beloved. He darted 
forward and knelt beside her. 

** No, not alone, my Stella—star of 
my life—my only beloved,” he cried, 
lavishing upon her the passionate 
epithets that love teaches. ‘I will 
never leave you, my heart’s darling— 
my beautiful—more to me than all 
the world!” he continued, while his 
arms encircled his treasure, and she 
trembling, almost doubting the joyful 
certainty, could only weep. He asked 
her why she did so. 

“‘ Because I am unworthy of you—I 
so ignorant—so young, and blind.” 

“*[ will be your eyes, my dearest!” 
cried the lover kissing the blue-veined 
lids that drooped over those poor 
sightless orbs, as with the most tender 
and earnest assurances, he told Stella 
all—how her sweetness and child-like 
simplicity had awakened his deepest 
love—how he had struggled against it, 
and, finally, how he had found out his 
error, and was resolved, in despite of ill- 
fortune, pride, poverty, to ask her for 
his own. And so they plighted their 
faith one to the other; the blind girl 
and her lover. One hour— almost 
one moment—had changed their fate 


through life. 
Philip Armytage went home full of 


deep thought. His step was firmer, 
his carriage loftier, for he felt that he 
was no longer a lonely man—he was 
the guardian of another’s happiness— 
the object of woman’s priceless love. 


He had not only to think of himself, 
but of her who trusted him—who 
placed her fate in his keeping. Since 
yesterday, his whole thoughts were 
changed ; even his worldly prospects 


seemed brighter now that Stella loved 
him, and that his fortunes might one 


day be linked with her's. Poverty 
looked dim in the distance ; he felt a 
proud consciousness of his own powers ; 
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it seemed that he could brave all 
things—do all things, if Stella might 
one day be his wife. The glamour of 
love overspread all he looked upon ; 
and with these delicious feelings, Phi- 
lip Armytage, before he slept, sat 
down, and wrote a letter to Mr. 
Brandreth, asking Stella’s hand. 

It was refused!—The father, though 
not unkind, was firm. He regretted 
his own error in not having foreseen 
the end of such a friendship, and cour- 
teously, but resolutely refused to sanc- 
tion a marriage or even betrothal, so 
wild and imprudent. 

The lover read the cold, formal 
epistle through twice, before he com- 
prehended it clearly ; it came like ice 
upon fire. The sensible, right-minded 
Philip Armytage was still under the 
influence of that sweet, bewildering 
love-dream. Yet, there the words 
were—freezing and plain—“ that aman 
without riches should never he the 
husband of Stella Brandreth.” His 
spirit sank within him ; he covered his 
face, and the burning tears, so seldom 
wrung from manhood, stole through 
his fingers. How well he loved the 
poor blind girl! 

Night found him still pacing his 
chamber in utter desolation of heart. 
Then he yearned once more to look 
upon the face of her he loved. He 
longed to tell Stella that he had not 
forsaken her—that he would never love 
any but her. Under cover of dark- 
ness he stole to her home—crept 
along the grass to the window of the 
room where he and Stella had so 
often sat; the light, through the half- 
drawn curtains, showed him that she 
was there, and alone. From the deep 
sadness of her face and attitude, he 


guessed that she knew all. Philip 
touched the window—it was a little 
way open, and in a moment he stood 
by her side. 

Long and mournful was the con- 
ference between the two; but when 
Philip spoke of his departure for Italy, 
the girl’s sorrow amounted almost to 
agony. 

“ Philip—Philip, do not leave me,” 
she cried, imploringly—*“ I was so de- 
solate before you came; you only 
brought light and joy to the poor 
blind girl. No one has loved me but 


you, since my mother died. Philip, 
I shall die too, if I lose you. Forsake 


me not—take me with you; as your 
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wife I shall fear nothing—shall regret 
nothing.” 

Poor Stella! she knew so little of 
the world, and she was so young— 
hardly more than a child in years, and 
a child in simplicity. All that she felt 
was the anguish of losing him who 
was the only one who made life pre- 
cious to her. She clung around his 
neck, and besought him to stay, in 
spite of her father—of every one. 

Bitter, indeed, was the struggle in 
the young man’s bosom ; but the right 
triumphed at last. He would not 
commit so grievous a sin as to bring 
sorrow and poverty on the innocent 
creature who trusted him, by wedding 
her against her father’s will. 

‘* Stella, dearest,” he said, “ you 
do not know what you ask—we must 
part for a while. There never comes 
a blessing on disobedience; and God 
forbid that I should be the one to steal 
a child from her father’s arms, even if 
I loved her as my heart’s blood—and 
thus love I you, my own Stella.” 

A deep flush of womanly shame 
crossed the girl’s face. She drew her- 
self from her lover’s arms, and stood 
upright. 

«« I have been wrong, Philip—I have 
forgotten what I owe to myself, to my 
father, to you; forgive me—lI am very 
ignorant—you are wiser and better 
than I. Forget all this, and only re- 
member that I am blind and lonely, 
with no one to love me but you. Go, 
you are right; I will strive to be con- 
tent in thinking how little I deserved 
to be loved so well by one like you.” 

Philip used all the sweet language 
of a lover, to sooth and cheer her. He 
told her that he would struggle for life 
and death, to gain that wealth which 
would enable him to win her—that she 


was so young—that nothing was im- 


possible to love, and it might only be 
a few years before he could boldly come 
and claim his bride. 

«* I ask no promise, but I trust your 
love, my Stella; you will not doubt 
mine?” 

« Never, never,” murmured the girl. 


“But I need not say farewell now, 


you will come once more?” she added, 
trembling. 


Philip promised, for his patron 
would remain yet a week. He clasped 


his beloved wildly to his heart, leaped 
through the window, and was gone. 
For an hour he haunted the place, 
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until he saw Stella at the window, the 
lamp shewed him her face, pale, sad, 


but composed ; she stayed a moment 
to breathe the cool night air, and then 


turned away. It was his last vision 
of the beautiful blind girl. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


“ How happy is he born and taught 
That serveth not another's will 


When, a few daysafter, Philip came 


again to the house where he had been 
so welcome, it was deserted; the Eng- 


lishman and his daughter had gone, no 


one knew whither. 


Whose armour is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill. 

This man is freed from servile bands, 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall, 

Lord of himself, tho’ not of lands, 
And having nothing, yet hath all.” 







Paitie Armytace went to Italy, a 
weary-hearted, disappointed man. He 
had loved—he loved still; the life 
of love was over; yet its memory was 
as a sweet perfume, that would not 
depart. No true, earnest, pure love 
ean ever be utterly in vain. Such a 
love is rarely placed on an unworthy 
object; and the mere act of loving, 
hallows and elevates the soul. If death 
takes away the desire of the eyes, who 
shall repine at having loved, and made 
life sweet by that love, while it lasted? 
If, more hard to bear still, comes earthly 
separation from the beloved—nay, even 
falsehood—still the poor lonely one 
has not loved in vain. Why do poets 
rave about unhappy love? There is 
no unhappiness in love, if it be sinless. 
The stricken heart has shed its odours 
like a flower; if they are wasted or 
cast aside, it is sad—but still they have 
not been poured out in vain, they have 
perfumed the air around, and the 
flower has lived amid the incense it 
made. Again we say, no man or 
woman, who loved truly, ever loved in 
vain. 

And Philip's love for Stella was not 
in vain; it purified his heart; it 
taught him his own strength; it nerved 
to energy a spirit, that might other- 
wise have yielded to apathy. In the 
thorny path of life, even the strong- 
minded Philip Armytage might have 
sunk in despair but for that poor little 
wayside flower which had brightened 
his way, if only for atime. Love for 
a virtuous woman is man’s best armour 
against sin, his strongest spur to exer- 
tion; and thus, when Philip awoke 
from his dream of love, he determined 
resolutely to gain the reality of it. 

He saw that to saunter lazily 
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through life, as the dependant of a 
great man, would not be the way to 
win him his Stella; that he must 
strive to enter some profession that 
might give him wealth and a position 
in society. Yet how, without means 
of support, was he to attain this end? 
How live while he was studying, how 
bear the expenses of study? Manya 
time did he ponder over this, until he 
was nigh unto despair. There was but 
one chance, and to that he bent his 
proud spirit. A greater testimony 
could not be given to the intense love 
which animated him to exertion, for 
her sake who had awakened it. 

Philip Armytage came to England, 
and, uninvited, crossed the threshold of 
the uncle whose delight he had been in 
boyhood, and from whom he had parted 
a year before, if not in anger at least 
in coolness ; the result of suffering, on 
the one hand, and conscious’ injustice 
on the other. He did what will at once 
stamp him as no hero of romance, but 
yet what was, in itself, the greatest 
heroism, as it cost him the severest 
struggle of his life. He asked humbly, 
and as a favour, that his uncle would, 
out of his abundant wealth, supply 
him with a pittance while he studied 
for the bar, pledging himself, if he 
lived, to return the loan. 

Sir Philip Heathcote was not a man 
of deep feelings, yet he perceived at 
once how violently those of his nephew 
were agitated while making this re- 
quest. He took his hand kindly, al- 
most deprecatingly, for it seemed to 
him that his dead sister looked at him 
out of her son’s eyes, reproaching him 
for the caprice which had brought 
Philip so low. 

Tell me, first, why you are thus 
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anxious to become a barrister, my dear 
boy ?” said the old man to him. 


The endearing expression, and some- 
what of the love of former days, melted 
away all Philip’s lingering pride. He 
told his uncle why he wished advance- 
ment in the world, for the sake of one 
beloved. 

‘It is foolish—very foolish ; a girl 
so young, and blind too! What sort 
of wife will she make, think you, for a 
man who must struggle with the 
world,” said the cautious uncle. 

Philip’s pride once more rose up in 
his heart. ‘J only asked if you will 
show me this kindness; if not, I will 
depart,” he replied coldly. 

«I must consider,” Sir Philip was 
about to say, still doubtful, when the 
rustle of silks announced the old man’s 

oung, beautiful, worldly wife, and he 
hastily grasped his nephew’s hand, 
whispering—* not a word, Philip, you 
shall have all you wish!” There was 
much good in the old baronet after 
all. 

Philip entered on his new career. 
It was one from which, in his early 
days of academic honors, and literary 
pleasures, he would have shrunk in 
disgust as being wearisome and dull ; 
but he had now a great end to gain, 
and he heeded not how uninviting was 
the path that led towards it. Month 
after month he pored over dusty law 
folios, until his brain grew heated and 
weary ; but then between him and the 
page would float Stella’s face, with 
the long lashes cast down, and the 
sweet lips that trembled with every 
change of feeling, as rose-petals with 
the breath of the breeze. In the day- 
time, when mingling with the hurry- 
ing scenes of the life he had chosen, 
that image grew fainter ; but when at 
night he closed his eyes, and his spirit 
retired within itself, deep in his heart’s 
core did Philip cherish the memory of 
Stella. 

As months, years flew on, and no 
tidings reached him, this memory 
became like a dream. He had no 
clue whereby to trace her, and even 
if he had, what could it have availed ? 
Still, though hope grew less, it never 
utterly failed him; he could not but 
think that he should meet her again 
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one day, and no other love ever came 
to render him forgetful of that which 
he bore towards her. 


Thus Philip Armytage went on his 


way, until his brave spirit had con- 
quered all difficulties; and, no longer 
a dependent on his uncle’s kindness, 
he took his stand among those whose 
eloquence and talents made them 
renowned in the land. How was the 
boyish dreamer changed, and become 
the thoughtful, high-hearted man, be- 
fore whose intellect the wisest bowed, 
and upon whose eloquent tongue 
the learned and unlearned,, the rude 
and the gentle, hung spell-bound with 
equal delight! No shallow sophistry, 
no underhand double-dealing ever sul- 
lied the lips or disgraced the actions 
of Philip Armytage; he ever stood 
forward for truth and justice. He 
showed the dignity of the law, and his 
‘trong, clear mind was never warped 
by meanness or prejudice. 

And not alone at the bar did his 
fame make its way ; but his fine intel- 
lect blossomed anew in the sunshine 
of good fortune. His darling dream 
from his boyhood was realized—he 
became an author. The voice of the 
poet went forth like a trumpet, sound- 
ing aloud for the just and right cause ; 
men listened to it, and woman’s lips 
grew eloquent in praise of the noble 
spirit that was ever on the side of 
truth and mercy. His songs went 
through the length and breadth of the 
land, to prove what the true poet ought 
to be—not the idle rhymer, the vi- 
sionary sentimentalist, but the teacher 
of all high things, the voice of God to 
mankind, leading them to a purer life, 
and himself showing the way. The 
man of genius stands forth as the high 
priest of Divinity itself, before whom 
it befits him to offer up, not only the 
first-fruits of his intellect, but the con- 
tinued sweet savour of a life, high and 
pure, and in accordance with the 
lore he teaches. He should realize his 
own ideal, and be what he strives to 
delineate. And thus, amidst fame and 
high fortune, was Philip Armytage 
the eloquent upholder of virtue, the 
scorner of vice, the earnest, music- 
breathing poet, the noble man. 
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“In the unruffled shelter of thy love, 
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My bark leaped homewards from a rugged sea, 
And furled its sails, and dropped right peacefully 


Amone the many whose society was 
pleasant to Philip Armytage, as his 
was to them, stood foremost an aged 
couple, who, united late in life, spent 
their childless old age in pleasing them- 
selves with all that was good and beau- 
tiful around. Mrs. Lyle was one of 
those few women who know how to 
“grow old gracefully,” and are as 
winning and lovely in their decay as 
the twilight of a summer evening fading 
into the gray of night. None of the 
sourness and cold-heartedness of age 
was in her gentle nature ; she did not 
turn away from the young and ardent, 
but rather clung to them, and encou- 
raged them. She loved all that was 
beautiful ; she filled her pretty home 
with pictures, and statues, and books, 
so that to enter it was like coming 
into a sweet garden of fancy, in which 
the continual perfume of a graceful 
and elegant mind pervaded all things. 
And about this pleasant home moved 
its gentle possessor, with her low 
voice, her kind manner, and her face 
still beautiful even in age, from the 
sweet expression it wore. Hither she 
welcomed many of those who were 
rising or risen in art and literature, 
rejoicing with the fortunate, cheering 
the doubtful, encouraging the strug- 
gling, and sympathising with all, and 
with none more than with Philip Ar- 
mytage. 

One day the young barrister came 
thither, to see Mrs. Lyle. The gentle 
old lady was in her flower-garden ; 
she loved her flowers so much, as in- 
deed she loved everything in which 
was a shadow of the beautiful—and 
Philip was shown into an inner room, 
where she received her favourite guests, 
A pleasant, cheerful room it was; 
with its antique furniture, its crimson 
walls, from which looked the sweet 
heads of Raffaelle, and the soft-eyed 
Madonnas of Guido, beside the pure 
outlines of Flaxman’s marble bas- 
reliefs, with its painted windows, 
through which the sunlight struggled 
quaintly, giving an air of dreaminess 
and mystery to the whole. 


Hope's anchor, quiet as a nested dove.” —LOWELL. 





Philip Armytage half entered, but 
stayed his feet, for the room was not 
unoccupied. At the further end, a 
lady sat reading. From her slight but 
rounded figure she seemed in the me- 
ridian of womanhood; her face was 
turned away, but Philip looked in ad- 
miration at the graceful outline of her 
cheek, and her Grecian shaped head, 
round which soft golden hair was 
braided, contrasting with the mourn- 
ing-dress she wore. 

Wondering who she could be, he 
came nearer ; she turned round, half- 
bending in acknowledgment to a 
stranger, and Philip looked upon the 
face of his early love. Yes! it was, 
indeed, Stella, but how changed! the 
fairy girl was matured in the digni- 
fied woman, and those sweet blue eyes, 
sightless no longer, coldly met his own, 
without recognising Philip Armytage. 

A chill crept over him ;—he who 
a day before would have flown to clasp 
her to his bosom, now stood spell- 
bound by her presence, as if she had 
been a vision from the dead. 

** Have you forgotten me?” at last 
burst from his quivering lips. 

At the sound of his voice she start- 
ed, glanced wildly towards him ; her 
cheek grew marble-white, and then 
crimson, 

** Have you forgotten me, Stella ?— 
forgotten Philip Armytage ?” and he 
took her hand. 

** No—no—no!” cried the girl, as 
she clasped it in both hers, and looked 
eagerly in his face. In a moment 
Philip’s arms were round her, and his 
long-lost, long-beloved one wept joy- 
ful tears upon his breast. 

* And do you indeed remember me 
still, Philip,” asked Stella, with a 
doubtful look in her eyes. ‘“ Have all 
these years brought no change ?” 

“It is you who are changed, my 
beloved,” Philip answered, gazing ear- 
nestly at her. 

An expression of rapturous joy irra- 
diated Stella’s face. 

Yes! I am not now as when you 
knew me—I am no longer blind.” 
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They sat down together, hand in 
hand, and talked of all that had =e. 
pened since they parted. Stella told 
her lover how, after their forced sepa- 
ration, months had glided into years, 
and still she heard no tidings of him; 
how she and her father at last re- 
turned to England, where the skill of 
an eminent oculist restored to her 
the light of day, and all the delights 
of a world so long shut out from her. 
Thus her girlhood stole into woman- 
hood, and she entered into society, 
still keeping faithful to the memory 
of her early dream, dim and hopeless 
as it had now become. Then Stella 
spoke of her father—of his increased 
kindness, which had continued until 
his death. Her high-spirited brother 
had gone to India, and she was now 
all alone, save for the sister of her mo- 
ther—the gentle-hearted Mrs. Lyle. 
All this Philip learned, in return for 
his own tale of faithful love. But 
Stella, with woman's reserve, did not 
tell him how entirely the thought of 
him had engrossed her whole soul ; 
that by night and by day his name 
was in her heart, his voice in her ear ; 
that she existed but in that one idea, 
through months and years of absence, 
during which she knew not if he ever 
once remembered her. She did not tell 
him how, when his fame increased, it 
reached even to her, and her woman’s 
heart swelled with pride at having loved 
and been loved by one so worthy ; how 
she lived for days on the delight of hav- 
ing read his name, or heard him spoken 
of by strangers with words of praise ; 
how she hung over his writings, and 
traced there the ripe harvest of mind 
which she had known in its early luxu- 
riance ; and how at times came the 
wild yearning to see him once more, 
and to know if in the memory of the 
honoured man of genius lingered one 
thought of the blind girl he had once 
loved, and who returned that love 
with such passionate devotion, though 
it was buried in the depths of her in- 
most heart. 

This sweet communion was broken 
by the entrance of Mrs. Lyle; but all 
was soon revealed to her, and she re- 
joiced with almost a mother’s joy over 
the happiness of the two whom she 
loved so well. Once more Philip and 
Stella renewed their early vows; there 
was now no impediment to their union, 
save inthat lingering pride which made 
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the lover shrink from receiving from 
his wife those worldly riches with 
which it would have been his delight 
to load her. But the young barrister 
was still poor, and Stella was an 
heiress. 

When Philip spoke of this, she an- 
swered with the loving dignity of a 
woman, who, with her heart, gives her 
all— 

‘Do you remember, Philip, years 
ago, when I was a wild, foolish girl, I 
besought you to take me as your wife, 
and you nobly refused to bring sorrow 
upon me in return for my love. I am 
now a woman, wiser, I trust, and more 
worthy of you, though still most hum- 
ble compared to Philip Armytage. 
But such as I am, take me, and all 
that ismine; I count it as nothing when 
I think of the bliss of being beloved by 
one like you.” 

And now the betrothed lovers en- 
tered on that sweet time when the doubt 
and fear of love is over, and the two 
heart-united ones stand on the thres- 
hold of wedded life, and look forward 
to the future as an endless vista of 
pleasant paths, to be trodden together. 
How sweet were the long summer 
evenings when Philip left weary, dull, 
dusty London behind him, and came 
to Mrs. Lyle’s cottage at Hampstead, 
that prettiest of pretty spots which, 
but for its metropolitan prestige, would 
be thought avery Arcadia! It was 
very pleasant to Philip and Stella to 
stroll along the green lanes between 
Hampstead and Highgate, and talk of 
their old favorites who had loved these 
very spots—the young dreamer, Keats, 
and Coleridge, the philosopher-poet, 
and Shelley the gentle-hearted, whose 
life was a long sunbeam of love and 
poetry. And when they came home, 
there was Mrs. Lyle, ever ready to 
welcome them with her quiet smile; 
and then there was some book to be 
read, over which the good-natured, but 
less ethereally-inclined friend dozed 
in sweet oblivion; or else Stella 
sang to her lover the dear old songs, 
of which she had not forgotten one— 
not even the one which he had first 
listened to in the gay soiree, when sang 
by the blind English maiden. 

Day by day Stella’s character un- 
folded itself more to her betrothed— 
not as the sweet, innocent girl whose 
helplessness had entwined her round the 
heart of the strong man, in spite of her 
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half-formed mind, so inferior to his 
own, with a tie in which compassion 
had awakened love; but as the matured, 
high-souled woman, whose ripened cul- 
tivated powers made her a help meet 
for the man of intellect. Philip Army- 
tage did not know how much of this 
was owing to himself. A woman’s 
character inafter-life often, nay, almost 
always takes its nature from that of 
her first love—not her first crude girl- 
ish fancy, but the one who first un- 
sealed the fountain of woman's feelings. 
She becomes like him she loves; her 
thoughts and predilections take their 
hue from his; if she weds him, their 
union is thus made sweeter by sympa- 
thy ; if not, however her lot may be 
cast, she never entirely ceases to be 
influenced by those feelings which he 
first created and guided. Thus had 
Stella loved one of inferior mind, she 
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would never have become what she 
was now, her nature would have sank 
to his, and many of its hidden trea- 
sures would have lain dormant for 
ever. 

But though hardly a trace remained 
of the undeveloped character of the 
blind girl, Stella still preserved the 
pure simplicity and sweetness which had 
distinguished her then. She was still- 
as humble-minded, as devoted to him 
she loved, hardly bestowing a thought 
on her surpassing beauty and her 
many attractions, except so far as they 
made her more precious to him and 
more worthy to be his wife. And 
such was the bride whom, ere the 
leaves of autumn had fallen to earth, 
Philip Armytage took to his home and 
to his heart, a treasure long wooed, 
long sighed-for, at last won! 


CHAPTER VI. 


“ Their sky was all glory ; but acloud sailed into it; there was lightning in its bosom, and it broke.”"— 


BERNARD. 


WE have seen the blind girl as a child, 
@ young maiden, a woman in the pride 
of her loveliness; let us now behold 
her as a wife, no longer the idol of a 
lover’s dream, but the sharer of his 
life—the joy, the comfort of her hus- 
band’s home. We would fain describe 
her, but the words float from our pen, 
and glide away into poesy—into that 
sweetest picture of woman that ever 
dawned on poet’s brain. Stella was— 


“ A creature not too bright and good 
For human nature's daily food ; 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 
* * * * 
“ A being breathing thoughtful breath ; 
A traveller betwixt life and death ; 
A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit, still and bright, 
And something of an angel light.” 


After this, what can we say but that 
Philip Armytage had, in truth, an 
angel in the ‘house.” Rare, very rare, 
are such in this world; but we have 
known some, and others, doubtless, 
have done the same. Alas! that while 
they were walking with us we knew 
them not, until they had spread their 
invisible wings, and flown to heaven ! 

The home of Philip Armytage 
was one in which the world may see 
that poesy can hallow daily life, and 


that the clorious light of genius is not 
incompatible with “the subdued, de- 
licious glow of the domestic fire-side. 
A man ‘of talent is like a beacon set on 
a hill, exposed to every wind of heaven, 
and to the gaze of innumerable eyes, 
eagerly watching lest its light should 
be extinguished, If it flutter or wane 
for a moment, like any other common 
fire, up rises the ery of a hundred 
voices, “and a hundred hands are lifted 
to quench the unworthy beacon. God 
help the man of genius! he walks 
through a road that is full of snares, 
more, and deeper, for him than for 
men of less exalted minds, and less 
sensitive natures; and all these set 
up a rejoicing shout if he only stum- 
ble. Yet it is not impossible to tread 
the path in safety ; many strive thus 
to walk, and all honour to those 
whose life proves that men may glory 
at once in a lofty intellect and a 
blameless and pure heart. Such an one 
approaches nearest to that ideal of 
humanity—which all shall, we trust, 
one day attain—when mind and mat- 
ter shall no longer strive together, and 
we become only ‘* a little lower than 
the angels.” 
Philip Armytage lived this life, as 

near as man can do on earth. He 
brought the treasures of his lofty 
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intellect to brighten his home ; he 
did not relinquish his profession, but 
he adorned it with the refinements of a 
gifted mind. He had none of the 
vagaries of the poet ; he did not con- 
sider that genius must necessarily be 
eccentric, and no one would have 
thought that the clear-headed, sen- 
sible man, whose courteous and win- 
ning manners were the ornament of 
the intellectual society which he col- 
lected round him in his well-ordered 
home, or the gentle, affectionate hus- 
band, who read and talked cheerfully 
to his wife during the long winter 
evenings, was the same high-souled 
poet, whose brilliant imagination made 
his writings worshipped ‘by some, and 
wondered at by others. 

When the long, pleasant, summer- 
days came again, Philip and Stella 
took ‘the wings of the dove,” and 
fled away for a time to a home far 
down in the country, the same where 
Stella’s mournful childhood had been 
spent, and which was now left half 
desolate in the absence of its present 
owner, Edmund Brandreth. The hap- 
py wife of Philip Armytage trod, with 
her husband by her side, all those 
forest walks where the lonely blind 
girl had once wandered, and the con- 
trast made her, if possible, happier 
still. Life was to the young pair an 
enchanted dream of such deep joy that 
their hearts trembled under the bur- 
then, like flowers heavy with much 
dew. Young, rich, with minds gifted 
to behold and enjoy, to the full, all 
that was beautiful, and hearts that 
seemed as one in close and loving 
union ;—what had they more to de- 
sire? Sometimes a light shadow of 
fear would flit over them—a sort of 
vague doubt that as night comes after 
day, so grief ever follows happiness. 
But then love chased the dim phantom 
away with its angel wings. 

It had beena long season of drought, 
so that the very grass was parched in 
the meadows, the birds became al- 
most mute, and fled to the deepest 
shades of the vast forest. Verygrateful 
now was the thick wood, whose ver- 
dant recesses formed the only relief from 
the insupportable heat. Every evening 
Stella and her husband took their 
pleasant ramble together, from twi- 
light until the stars came out; the 
young wife adding to every beautiful 
sight and sound by her deep sense of 
enjoyment, while Philip's noble mind 
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invested all things with a halo of 
poesy, so that to walk with him was to 
walk with a magician, who unveiled 
the inner life of nature. 


One evening they went out together 
as usual, but did not pass beyond the 
lawn, for twilight brought with it the 
tokens of a coming storm. Dark, 
vapour-fringed cumuli rose up o’er the 
bed of the departing orb, shutting out 
all the lovely purple and gold of a 
September sunset, and growing thicker 
and blacker, until they reached mid 
heaven, covering the pale moon, that 
in her feeble age followed quickly af- 
ter the fading light. A heavy still- 
ness succeeded—a darkness that might 
be felt, oppressing both mind and body 
with a dull weight. 

*¢ Let us go in,” said Stella, as she 
leaned wearily upon her husband’s arm ; 
** see, the storm is coming nearer ; and 
look ! there is a flash.” 

“It is only summer . lightning,” 
Philip answered. “ But come, dear, we 
will go within doors, and watch it from 
the window, it is so beautiful.” 

They went in, and stood watching 
the storm. Stella felt no fear, for 
her husband was beside her. She 
rested her head on his shoulder, and 
felt hisarm encircle her, and thus they 
looked on the gathering clouds, and 
the brilliant flashes of sheet lightning 
that momently illumined the whole 
heavens, and made the dark woods as 
bright and distinct as in broad day- 
light. Even when the heavy drops 
began to fall, and a low rumbling of 
thunder was heard in the distance, 
they did not turn away, for the minds 
of both were of too high an order to 
experience that weak sorrow which 
makes the feeble shrink from that 
grandest and most beautiful sight—a 
thunder-storm at night. 

«¢ You are not afraid, my dearest ?” 
asked the husband. 

‘© No, Philip,” answered Stella. “I 
like to watch a storm coming on. I 
feel a kind of awful delight, as though 
I were drawn nearer to heaven, and 
heard the voice of God in the thunder. 
I have no fear, except that I would 
ever have those I love beside me as 
now.’ 

Philip pressed his wife nearer to 
him with a smile. ‘‘ Now you arequite 
safe, love.” 

‘«* Yes, with you. I remember the 
first storm I ever watched, after my 

3B 
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sight was restored. It was here at 
this very window. I was foolish, my 
Philip, I know, but I could not turn 
4 thoughts from you. I wondered 
where you were—if you were safe; 
and though dreading no danger for 
myself, I yet felt a shuddering fear 
lest harm should come to you. Now 
I have you with me, my own hus- 
band.” 

“* For ever—for ever,” cried Philip, 
stooping over her with intense love, 
**my Stella, my o 

As he spoke, a dazzling, blinding 
flash enveloped then in one sheet of 
lurid flame; then came a burst of 
thunder, so long and loud, that it 
seemed as if the heavens? were falling. 
But the husband and wife heard it 
not. They both lay insensible, Philip’s 
arms still clasping his beloved. Philip 
Armytage ae to consciousness, and 
found Stella still lying motionless, 
Her eyes were fixed and open; her 
features white and livid, while her 
arm still twined round his neck, as 
cold and heavy as stone. He uttered 
one cry of agonized despair, and then 
a desperate calmness came over him, 
He felt her heart; a faint pulse 
was still beating there. He lifted 
her hand; it did not fall down again, 
but remained stiffly extended. She 
was not dead, but remained in a 
trance if possible more fearful still 
than death. 

All that night, the next day, and 
throughout another horrible night, 


did Philip hang over his insensible 
wife, No skill could wake her from 
her terrible repose; she lay immove- 
able, breathing faintly, but not a tinge 
of life was on her marble-like face, 
and the glare of her open eyes was 
fearful to behold. Philip tried to 
close them, but the eyelids shrank back 
again from the dilated pupils. He 
covered them with a veil, for he 
could not bear to see the horrible ex- 
pression they gave to the beautiful 
face he loved so much. 

When the second day was at its me- 
ridian, Philip thought he saw her 
breast heave, a faint hue dyed her 
white lips—they moved; and with 
a wild ery, he clasped his wife in his 
arms, and strove to re-animate. those 
pale lips with kisses. 

‘*‘Philip,” she murmured faintly, 
**T thought I was dead.” 

** You are living—here in my arms, 
my beloved—my heart’s treasure,” 
cried the husband, almost weeping 
with joy. 

‘* Ah, I remember the storm ; it is 
all over now. It is night; but why 
have you putoutthe lamp? I cannot 
see you, love.” 

Philip shuddered at her words, for 
the room was flooded with the golden 
light of noon. He looked at Stel- 
la’s eyes; their expression revealed 
the awful truth; the lightning had 
struck her, and she was once more 
hopelessly blind. 


CHAPTER VII, 


“Go not away !—yet ah, dark shades I see 
Obscure thy brow—thou goest! but give thy hand; 
Must it be so ?—Then go—I follow thee ; 
Yes! unto death—unto the Silent Land.” 


Sretta awoke from that thunder- 
stricken trance unto darkness that no 
human power could henceforth sweep 
away—those sweet eyes were now blind 
forever. Meekly, as became her nature, 
did she bow beneath thestroke, but Phi- 
lip writhed under it in insupportable 
agony. Stella’s health slowly reco- 
vered, and she rose up from her bed of 
sickness, and once more wandered 
about the house, pale, pensive, but still 
calm. Then burst forth her husband’s 
wild despair. His frantic words some- 
times reached almost to imprecations. 
He wished that the terrible lightning- 
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flash had struck him dead, rather than 
that he should live to see this wreck 
of his happiness. His whole nature 
seemed changed ; the gentle, upright, 
pious-hearted Philip Armytage was 
all but a maniac in his wild despair. 
But Stella seemed to have gained all 
the firmness which he had lost. Patient, 
unrepining, she was to him like a 
guardian angel, soothing and cheering 
him, as if he had been the stricken 
one, and she the consoler. He would 
take her away, to try all that metro- 
olitan skill could effect, and to amuse 
er, as he thought, with every enjoy- 
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ment that London could furnish. But 
Stella knew it was hopeless; and 
though she submitted, to please her 
husband, still it was not long before 
her health failed in the close air of the 
city, and Philip bore her again to her 
native home. 

There the soft spring breezes once 
more brought faint roses to the cheek 
of the blind wife, and hope, almost 
joy, stole back again to her heart, for 
she knew that heart would soon throb 
with the pulses of a mother’s love, 
Again life became sweet to her, and a 
little of her'cheerfulness communicated 
itself to Philip’s melancholy spirit. In 
his wife’s' presence he grew more 
calm, and for her sake he returned to 
those pursuits which, in the first burst 
of wild agony, he had vowed to re- 
linquish for ever. He read to her, as 
of old; he wrote poetry, because it 
pleased her; he no longer shrank from 
the pleasant sunshine, because she 
could behold it no more; but spent 
whole days in guiding hersteps through 
the forest, describing everything he 
saw with the eloquence of love. 

“*Do you remember once when you 
said, ‘I will be your eyes, dearest,’ ” 
Stella one day whispered to him, 
‘*and now you are so, my Philip! you 
make me see with your eyes.” 

Philip groaned, ‘‘ Hush, hush, I 
cannot bear it.” 

‘* Nay, nay, look at me; I am not 
sad; indeed, Philip, you do not know 
how happy Iam. IfI were now, as 
I once was—lonely, helpless, with no 
one to love me—I might indeed la- 
ment; but with you for my husband, 
ever with me, giving up all for me, 
with the knowledge that my infirmity 
only proves how strong is your love, 
how can I murmur? My own Philip; 
you are the light of my eyes; there is 
no darkness for me when you are by.”’ 

And Philip could only press her to 
his heart, and weep. 

But though when her husband was 
by, Stella appeared contented and 
cheerful, and indeed was so, yet there 
were times when she felt bitterly the 
deprivation of all those pleasures which 
had become so dear to her. She longed 
to behold that beautiful world which 
had been revealed to her sight, only to 
be shut out again for ever ; and more 
than all, did she yearn to look once 
more upon the face of her husband— 
to watch it kindling into genius, until 
it became to her, at least, as the face 
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of an angel. She knew, by the tones 
of his voice when it wore that look, 
and then her heart sank to think that 
she must see it no more for ever. At 
times, too, when in her darkness she 
was attiring herself, or arranging her 
long auburn hair, a natural sigh would 
escape her at the memory of the days 
in which her unsealed eyes first dis- 
covered that she was beautiful; and 
a throb of pleasure came to her heart 
at the thought that she was thereby 
more worthy of the long absent, but 
well-beloved one. Then, too, Stella 
would turn from the past to the dim 
future, and sometimes even weep that 
she would never behold the face of her 
child—that the blind mother would 
not trace, in its opening beauty, a 
likeness to the features most dear to 
her. And then, with these mother- 
thoughts, came memories of her own 
lost parent, in solemn sweetness lead- 
ing her from earth to heaven. 

Thus the time wore on; Philip’s 
anguish was lulled by happy hopes for 
the future, and Stella’s brow wore a 
holy calmness. One only, an aged 
woman, who had nursed her in her 
infancy, shook her head as she looked 
mournfully on the changing cheek 
and transparent hands; she knew well 
that the mysteries of the coming birth 
alone kept away the dread phantom, 
whose shadow pie hung over the 
blind mother. 

The hour of trial came; it brought 
a moment’s joy, and then the gloom of 
despair. In a few days, the faint 
wailing ery of the young spirit which 
had entered this world of care was 
hushed ; and silently, slowly, the 
mother was following her babe to 
heaven. No earthly power could save 
her, and Philip knew it. As stilland 
speechless as her whose life was ebb- 
ing away on his bosom, the husband 
waited for death to take his treasure 
from his arms. 

Stella lay in the heavy slumber 
which a temporary delirium had left 
behind. She did not even know on 
whose anguish-riven bosom her head 
rested. Once only she spoke like one 
dreaming. 

‘* [see her—there, there, with white 
garments. Mother, I am coming ; 
only let me bid him farewell.’’ And her 
lips closed, murmuring Philip’s name. 

An hour before death her senses re- 
turned. She bade Philip kiss her, then 
whispered faintly — 
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«*T am content, my husband, my 
beloved! You will come, too, soon, 
oh! soon. There is no darkness there.” 

She felt for his hand, laid it on her 
heart, and spoke no more. Death 
stole over that gentle one, not with 

loom and sorrow, but with the peace- 
fal shadows of a child’s rosy sleep. 
7 . . * 


Let us pause for a moment to think 
of death—death, as he comes in the 
midst of life, and youth, and love, 
when the world is yet sweet, and the 
—? has been too short for the 
imbs to grow weary. Yet, even so; 
blessed are they who never know the 
burthen and heat of the day! To 
them the Dread Presence comes as a 
white-winged angel, ere they have time 
to invest him with shadows that are 
alone the creation of man’s fearful 
heart. He comes smiling, to waft 
them from earth’s pleasures to those 
which are eternal. It is better to de- 
part while love’s roses are blooming, 
than to linger until they fade. There- 
fore, blessed are the young who die 
beloved and loving still! And for 
those, few in years, but many in sor- 
rows, who have already seen the sun 
of hope set ere noon—who would keep 
the foor mourning ones from their 
rest? Thus let us think of thee, O 
Death; gentle unlooser of life’s bur- 
then, who foldest thy calm, still arms 
round the weary frame, and leavest 
the immortal spirit to rise rejoicing 
unto God. 

For months after the death of Stel- 
la, the world was a blank to Philip 
Armytage. His noble mind was a 
wreck, and if at times glimpses of reason 
and intellect came, like wandering 
meteors through the ruins, they only 
showed more plainly the mournful de- 
solation around. One soft woman’s 
voice, and gentle woman’s hand had 
power over him in his wildest moods ; 
they were those of Mrs. Lyle. Many 
thought that his brain had never re- 


coyered from the fearful lightning- 
stroke, so that any great sorrow was 
sure to overthrow reason forever. But 
the love which had suffered so much, 
and then been riven by death, was 
cause sufficient. Rarely do men love 
to such intensity, but when they do, it 
is a fearful thing. 

After a long season, Philip’s mind 
awoke from its sleep. With declining 
health came restored reason. He lost 
that delusion which had constantly 
haunted him, in which he fancied that 
the lost one was ever present by his 
side. It might have been ‘a dream or 
not; God only knows. If the de- 
parted become ministering spirits, as 
may be, what office would be sweeter 
to that blessed angel than to watch 
over and soothe the bewildered mind 
of him whom she had so fondly loved 
on earth? Calmly, with a kind of 
mournful joy, did Philip Armytage 
see the world glide from him. Its 
pleasures were like shadows to him 
now. He lived near the fatal yet be- 
loved home, whose gloom was now 
brightened by infant smiles and gay 
young voices, the children of Edmund 

randreth. These loved to gather 
round the knees of the pale, but ever- 
gentle mourner, and hear him talk of 
her who was gone—of her darkened 
childhood, her happy youth, her sweet- 
ness, and her suffering; and then 
they would listen with him to the 
murmuring of the trees in the old 
church-yard, the more fanciful of them 
thinking it was her voice whispering 
to them in the still evening twilight. 
But when the solitary one had kissed 
them all, and bade them good night, 
he would stretch his arms out in the 
darkness, and cry with alow, yearning 
voice— 

*«* My Stella, my beloved, let mecome 
to thee.” 

And at length the longing prayer 
was heard. 

D. M. M. 
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Architecture in Ireland. 


ARCHITECTURE 1N IRELAND.* 


We have long desired an opportunity 
of expressing some opinions on the 
state and prospects of our public ar- 
chitecture, and now avail ourselves of 
this memoir of a really great archi- 
tect, to say what we hope may prove 
publicly serviceable. The buildings 
erected by Gandon have, for the last 
half century, been the principal evi- 
dences of national taste and civilization 
to which the Irish could refer. Since 
his time, a great deal of public money 
has been expended—and we all feel the 
expense—without the production of 
anything to sustain even the most 
modest pretensions of that kind. On 
the contrary, our public edifices of 
recent erection, very generally indicate 
a barbarian insensibility to fitness and 
beauty, and truly enough tell the 
stranger that this country, from what- 
ever cause, is not now the home of 
refinement and intellectual culture 
that it once was. This mischief has 
flowed, to a great extent, from the ad- 


ministration of public affairs by com- 
missions, the members of which have, 
naturally enough, been appointed as 
men of business, but without the least 
reference to their capacity in matters 


of taste or elegant learning. The 
Board of Works are able to organize 
and put in operation a prvdigious ma- 
chinery, requiring great ability in that 
department ; but a board of as many 
ploughmen could not have sanctioned 
more inelegant buildings than have 
arisen, all over the country, at our ex- 
pense, both in pocket and in character, 
under their superintendence. The 
Commissioners of National Education 
have succeeded against great opposi- 
tion, in extending and administering 
their system of instruction, in a manner 
which shows them very capable of 
communicating both the rudiments of 
book-learning and the virtues of mode- 
ration and perseverance to the people; 
but they have suffered edifices to grow 
up for the reception of their classes, 
which are offensive to educated eyes, 


and detrimental to our character as 
an educated people. The Board of 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, while it 
has not gained even the reputation due 
to the others for administrative suc- 
cess, rivals and even exceeds them in 
the odium of having lowered the stan- 
dard of the public taste; for, not con- 
tent with erecting its tasteless build- 
ings on independent sites, this corpo- 
ration employs our money and com- 
promises our character in pulling down 
our most valuable historic monuments, 
to make room for its spurious and in- 
significant creations. Had the old par- 
liament house been converted into a 
church instead of a bank, it might, not 
unreasonably, be doubted whether a 
pillar of it would now be left standing, 
and whether we might not have to 
contemplate in its place a new church 
of Lusk, repeated on a larger and 
more costly scale. We think it a mis- 
taken and injudicious policy which has 
placed the principal offices in the 
boards we have mentioned, in the hands 
of English functionaries ; although we 
do not ascribe the evils which now 
form the immediate subject of our 
complaint, altogether to that circum- 
stance. The parties have been select- 
ed as men of business in their respec- 
tive departments, and in two of the 
Boards, at least, do their duty with 
business-like energy and success. Their 
qualifications as persons having, to a 
great extent, the guidance of the pub- 
lic taste, have never been thought of, 
and it is certain that if natives of this 
country had been selected instead, they 
would have been chosen equally irre- 
spectively of such considerations, and 
probably would have found themselves 
equally incompetent to the discharge 
of any duty of taste. It is true that 
the distribution of office in this country 
among men who come hither aliens in 
feeling, and bring aliens in their train, 
is a grievance and an affront; and to 
that wrong, in the Boards we mention, 
however we may acquit them of inten- 
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tional debasement of the public taste, 
has been joined loss of money and com- 
promise of character, in consequence 
of some of the more distinguished of 
these functionaries entertaining the 
idea that whatever reminds the Irish 
people of their former existence as a 
nation is a nuisance, and ought to be 
abated. Ifan historic monument come 
in the way of these eminent persons, 
they will rather pay handsomely (that 
is to say, make us pay) for its remo- 
val, than suffer it to remain even in 
ruins, We are no advocates for re- 
edifying such monuments; still less 
for mediaeval imitations of them; but 
we deem it more the expedient of a 
barbarian than the policy of an edu- 
cated man, to destroy evidences of past 
civilization, in order to reconcile men 
to the notion that they are “a people 
without a history,” who ought, of right, 
to occupy an inferior position, and 
learn contentedly the lesson of depend- 
ence. 

To the list of official bodies charged 
with the disposal of public money in 
works of public utility and ornament, 
we might add the Commissioners of 
Poor Laws, who have laid out our 
money to a very large amount in the 
erection of poor-houses throughout all 
parts of the country. These edifices 
are of a uniform plan and appearance 
—an arrangement, no doubt, condu- 
cive to economy of design, as well as 
to simplicity of management. But it 
would have beeen equally economic to 
have had a uniformity of just and pleas- 
ing proportions, so that these buildings 
might have constituted agreeable ob- 
jects on the landscape, instead of form- 
ing, as they now do, a series of con- 
stantly recurring rural eye-sores. They 
are uniformly deficient in the prime 
requisites of light and air. Their 
high-pitched double roofing is expen- 
sive in construction, and costly in 
maintenance; their whole aspect af- 
fectedly gloomy, narrow, and repul- 
sive. It would have cost no more to 
have had them spacious, airy, and of a 
pleasing exterior. If these Commis- 
sioners, instead of being chosen as 
mere economists and accountants, had 
had among them some men of just 
taste in architecture, our rural dis- 
tricts might have been embellished ; 
the — of our rural population might 
have been accustomed to correct forms 
and proportions in structures suitable 
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to our climate, and to the purposes for 
which they were intended; and the 
public pocket might have been spared 
the whole of a large expense which 
has been incurred in the affectation of 
a style unsuited to the climate, to the 
purposes to be subserved, and to the 
age and period of society. 

Let us proceed from our paid boards 
of Commissioners, to the more consti- 
tutional bodies consisting of the un- 
paid magistracy and gentry, who, in 
their grand juries, have the direction, 
to a considerable extent, of the local 
architectural ability of the country. 
Here the selectors of the designs to be 
executed are themselves contributors 
to the cost. They are disposing of 
their own money, and have a direct 
interest and a just pride in beautifying 
the districts where they reside. Besides 
there are generally to be found in bo- 
dies of this kind, gentlemen of culti- 
vated tastes, acquainted with the best 
models, and familiar, from residence in 
the country, with all the requisitions of 
climate and situation. It is not, there- 
fore, surprising that the duties of taste 


entrusted to these bodies are better 


performed than those committed to the 
paid non-resident and non-competent 
functionaries, who constitute our ex- 
tra-constitutional boards. But where 
the chief nobility and gentry have 
lapsed, or been driven, into absentee- 
ism, as is unfortunately the case, it 
cannot be expected that the functions 
of a highly refined judgment should 
be adequately performed by the coarse 
and servile class who are too often left 
their only representatives. Still, with 
all their drawbacks, the constitutional 
public bodies in the counties perform 
their duty of directing the public taste 
not unsuccessfully ; and when we com- 
pare even the worst of their attempts, 
in their local court-houses, for example, 
with the additions to the Four Courts, 
or with the buildings of the Board of 
National Education, in Dublin, no 
candid mind can deny to these poor 
squires the credit of, at least, possess- 
ing a great deal more skill in matters 
of this kind, than the ordinary run of 
paid government Commissioners. 

It is true, flagrant violations of all 
the proprieties of style, purpose, and 
situation, will sometimes occur in pub- 
lic buildings executed under those local 
auspices. But so long as there remain 
the elements of rural gentility in the 
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country, or any hope of re-assembling 
these dispersed elements,the duties pro- 
per to an aristocracy ought to be left to 
the performance of the constitutional 
local heads of society. No government 
commission was ever yet created, from 
which so great a variety of elegant and 
suitable designs has emanated as there 
did from the unpaid good taste of our 
native nobility and gentry during the 
latter part of the last century. The 
private mansions alone of the great 
Irish residents of that day are amongst 
the most beautiful and stately edifices 
of the world. Few continental princes 
can boast more elegant or suitable 
mansions than Castletown. Carton 
excels the best of the Italian villa- 
palaces. Castle-coole, Russborough, 
Bessborough, are structures which, in 
their class, can only be matched in 
that true rural paradise, England. 
The same capacity for elegant tastes 
which distinguished the Irish nobility 
and gentry at that period still exists ; 
and, withreturning prosperity—for our 
prosperity will necessarily return— 
will again develope itself. It is, per- 
haps, well for us, in point of cultiva- 
tion of this kind, that during the By- 


zantine and medieval mania, which 
has latterly prevailed so fantastically 
among the leaders of public taste in 
England, we have been too much de- 
bilitated by pecuniary exhaustion to 


catch the esthetical contagion now 


making such grotesque ravages among 
our rich neighbour's stores of leaf-gold 
and ultramarine. Assuredly we would 
not desire to give any jurisdiction over 
our architectural or decorative tastes 
in Ireland to the Committee who have 
gone back to the fourteenth century 
for designs for our new houses of par- 
liament. But although we deprecate 
any interference with the architectural 
or decorative efforts of local bodies 
spending their own money in their own 
districts ; and in any case would ob- 
ject to the jurisdiction of such a body 
as Prince Albert’s Committee for the 
revival of medieval symbolism, we 
have no doubt that benefit would arise 
from a competent supervision of the 
architectural and decorative designs of 
the various Commissioners who are 
paid by the state for laying out our mo- 
ney in public works and edifices. Such 
a supervision might be very well asso- 
ciated with the Jaties of a commission 
charged with the preservation of his- 
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torical monuments; so that while the 
public would have protection against 
the faults of bad taste, on one hand, 
they would enjoy a no less needful 
immunity from the wrongs of anti-na- 
tional prejudices and barbarian con- 
tempt for past ages, on the other. 
Had such an authority been in opera- 
tion last year, the parishioners of Lusk 
would now possess a convenient and 
church-like house of worship, and the 
people of Ireland would not be de- 
prived of a valuable portion of the 
unwritten history of their country. 
If such an authority were now in force, 
bishops of dioceses famous for preserv- 
ing unique ecclesiastical remains of the 
sixth and seventh centuries, would be 
found proud of their efforts for pre- 
serving these memorials of the early 
independence of their Church, instead 
of petulantly proclaiming their desire 
that all memorials of merely Irish 
times and opinions were obliterated ; 
and the youth in our schools, both 
public and private, would long ere 
now have been taught to associate the 
events of Greek and Roman history 
with some knowledge of what had 


taken place in former times in the 


land of their own birth and education. 

So far, therefore, as we are depen- 
dent on paid Commissioners for the 
expenditure of our money on build- 
ings or other constructions affecting 
architectural or decorative forms, a 
general artistic supervision would seem 
highly desirable; and we make no 
doubt that if the presiding influence of 
such an authority had once made itself 
perceptible in the increased fitness and 
beauty of public buildings belonging 
to these commissions, the example 
would speedily win other bodies to 
adopt better models. Just at present, 
there are no public bodies in Ireland 
more influential, for good or evil, in 
setting examples in building than our 
various boards of railway directors. 
Three edifices, of considerable bulk 
and architectural pretension, are at 
present rising or completed, as railway 
termini in Dublin. Here, as in the 
case of other local boards dealing 
with their own money, and comprising 
a certain number of educated gentle- 
men, the selection of designs has been 
by no means so injudicious as might 
have been expected from a people who 
could tolerate the official edifices re- 
cently erected at the public charge in 
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our city. It is true the prevalent 
fault among such bodies of a desire to 
achieve something in a striking style, 
has led to the adoption of designs, to 
some extent characterised by effort, 
and wanting in unity and suitableness. 
In one of them we have, indeed, a sad 
compound of incongruities; and in 
another we remark a partial employ- 
ment of the Egyptian outline, which 
in this climate, and with our mate- 
rials of building, is suggestive of 
clumsiness rather than of solidity or 
dignity. It is, however, gratify- 
ing that, so far, our boards of rail- 
way directors have kept clear of the 
medieval and Byzantine models, which 
create so lively a sense of the ab- 
surd, on some of the English lines, 
We can imagine nothing more un- 
suitable or in worse taste than a rail- 
way terminus on the plan of a baro- 
nial castle, or an engine-house affect- 
ing the style of a Tudor chapel. Con- 
venience, economy, and good taste 
unite in demanding that edifices for 
these purposes should be simple, spa- 
cious, and unpretending. If the site 
solicit to architectural effect, a bold 
gateway, or a well elevated belfry, will 
often go farther in producing a pleas- 
ing combination with surrounding ob- 
jects than the most elaborate colon- 
nades and sculptured frizes. Decora- 
tions of the latter kind ought to be 
consecrated to edifices of a more dig- 
nified character; to town-halls, col- 
leges, and the residences of public 
authority. Of ecclesiastical building 
we do not now speak. Gandon, whose 
memoir lies before us, was exclusively 
engaged in civil architecture ; in the 
construction of courts for the admi- 
nistration of justice, of offices for the 
receipt of the public revenue, and of 
private mansions for the occupation of 
our nobility and wealthy commoners. 
Had he been employed in the erection 
of churches, we would probably possess 
rivals to St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 
and St. Martin’s in the Fields ; for 
his mind seems to have had no dispo- 
sition to middle age ideas, either ab- 
stract or symbolized. The age in 
which he lived was eminently averse 
to mysticism; all the monuments of 
our grandfathers and great grand- 
fathers’ civilization, both here and in 
Great Britain, are designed on classic 
models adapted to the requisites of a 
northern climate, and to the wants of 








modern life. You will find among 
them neither crockets, nor finials, nor 
the affectation of monastic seclusion, or 
of feudal rudeness ; but an elegant sim- 
plicity and fitness everywhere united 
with forms of stability and grandeur. 
It was one of these epochs which 
has left characteristic marks on the 
face of the country ; not like the pre- 
sent age, in which, incapable of strik- 
ing out a style of our own, and arro- 
gantly despising that of our immediate 
predecessors, we revive the obsolete 
modes of past barbarous epochs, and 
cover our land with motley plunder 
from the fourth to the fourteenth 
century. Architecture is as much an 
exponent of the intellectual condition 
of the immediate period as literature. 
To see our public edifices affecting 
this variety of obsolete styles, is much 
the same as if we beheld the principal 
literary organs of the age go back to 
the black letter, and the quaint spell- 
ing and language of the corresponding 
periods. If the age were consistent, 
we might expect to find the legis- 
lation of the new houses of parliament 
conformable to the spirit symbolized 
in their mystical niches and illumi- 
nated frescoes. But our own old 
parliament-house is a striking exam- 
ple of how soon the .indications of 
architecture cease to represent the 
moral spirit of the builders. The most 
medieval of all the great buildings of 
Europe, is destined to receive its first 
house of commons, to a great extent, 
from among the engineers and the ma- 
nufacturers who represent the power 
of steam— an agency antagonistic 
to all the sentiments shadowed forth 
in its own structure and decorations, 
The houses will either tell an untrue 
story to posterity, representing that 
the British people of the nineteenth 
century reflected the opinions of a 
period five hundred years earlier, or 
else will stand a lasting evidence of 
the want of consistency in the public 
mind of utilitarian England. No 
charge of that kind can be brought 
against the Irish, while they were a 
nation ; their buildings are those of 
an intellectually advanced, and intel- 
lectually consistent people. Under 
the colonnades and porticoes of the 
bank, the modern and ancient philoso- 
pher might walk with equal propriety. 
In the courts of our university the 
scholar could never forget that he 
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stood in the temple of revived learning, 
and had no part in the dust or cob- 
webs of the schools. It was a bright 
epoch ; our days are now dark and 
threatening, but the sun still seems to 
us to shine with a peculiar lustre on 
those beautiful columns, those grace- 
ful cupolas, those airy and commo- 
dious porticoes, which embody the 
mind and genius of other days—-hap- 
py days if we had been but as vir- 
tuous as learned; had our taste been 
but equalled by our independence, and 
our fear of intellectual debasement 
by our scorn of dishonourable gold! 
We often speak of the days when 
Ireland was the seminary of learning 
for western Europe; and we find, to 
sustain our pretensions in that respect, 
the fragments of a rude literature, and 
the ruins of an early architecture, 
unique and historically invaluable, but 
also rude, even to the verge of bar- 
barism: we refer to the time when 
native kings resided at Tara and 
Eamania; and we discover, to mark 
the sites of their palaces, some earthen 
mounds not more imposing than many 
of the earth works of the early inha- 
bitants of America: we speak of our 
native poets; and we find most of the 
remains of their verses which have 
come down to us, a cumbrous heap of 
names and epithets, jejune and incon- 
secutive: we turn from the unsatis- 
factory search, and ask what have the 
Irish to boast of ? The answer is 
short but comprehensive ; their music 
and their architecture of the era of in- 
dependence. Their music is wholly 
and exclusively their own, and is 
wholly beautiful. Their architec- 
ture of the palmy period referred to, 
belongs to the transplanted civiliza- 
tion of England. The architects prin- 
cipally employed were natives of that 
great nurse ofexcellence in so many 
arts. The taste and magnificence 
which invited them hither, and directed 
their efforts here, were Anglo-Irish. 
We now speak merely ethnographi- 
cally ; for the patrons, from whatever 
y tage of the world they might draw 
their original lineage, were in feeling 
and affection, as well as by long natu- 
ralization, altogether Irish, and, whe- 
ther the executive ability was derived 
from England, or from Italy, the mo- 
numents themselves equally belong to 
the country whose liberality and taste 
appropriated them. The splendour of 
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St. Petersburg is scarcely less Rus- 
sian, because the palaces which line the 
Neva are from the designs of a Vene- 
tian. It would be folly to limit the 
artistic patronage of a nation, seeking 
to immortalise itself by monuments of 
taste and splendour, to its own inha- 
bitants. Enough for moderate na- 
tional ambition, to force from poste- 
rity the acknowledgment that such a 

eople, at such an epoch, had taste to 
judge what was most excellent at home 
and abroad, and had power to make 
themselves its owners. If to this they 
can add the honour of uniting in them- 
selves both the taste to judge and the 
ability to execute, their praise will be 
the greater; but, however desirable 
it may be that we should aspire to 
that pre-eminence, we must, for the 
present, rest satisfied with the credit 
justly due to us of having been accom. 
plished enough to know what was 
best, and wealthy and magnificent 
enough to make that excellence our 
own. Much, therefore, as we honour 
Gandon, and proud as we think Eng- 
land has a right to be, of having pro- 
duced a man of his genius, we honour 
still more his Irish patrons, and think 
Ireland has a right to be still prouder 
of having possessed herself of his 
works. 

It has been the fashion of late years 
to revile the Beresfords. Their family 
influence was too great for subjects in 
a wholesome condition of the state; 
but if they were proud and powerful, 
they left behind them the public monu- 
ments of a magnificent spirit. It is to 
the Right Hon. John Beresford, then 
Commissioner of Customs, that we owe 
the possession of our great national 
architect. Gandon, in consequence of 
an advertisement from the Dublin mer- 
chants, had furnished designs for the 
Royal Exchange, from London. The 
merchants had enough of taste to per- 
ceive the superiority of the designs 
sent in by the English competitor, 
and enough of true national pride to 
adopt them. It was their business to 
make the genius of all the world tri- 
butary to the adornment of their city, 
and they stood on no narrow conside- 
ration of favouritism or of expense. 
* John the Magnificent” saw the de- 
signs ;—he wanted a custom-house ; — 
he called Gandon to Dublin, and gave 
him acarte blanche. The architect was 
left altogether to his own discretion: 
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indeed, had he not been treated with 
the liberality and consideration due to 
great talents, Ireland would have been 
outbidden as a candidate for his ser- 
vices by Russia, whither he had been 
invited by the Princess Dashkof. As 
it was, he preferred the offer of the 
rincely Irish official, and came to 
ublin, where a site was already 
marked out for the intended building. 
Whether the government had any 
title to this land does not appear ; but 
the corporation of that day considered 
their occupation of it a trespass, and 
sent a posse of the town authorities to 
ull down the enclosure with which it 
ad been partly surrounded. It is 
amusing to observe the contempt with 
which the official potentate regarded 
their proceedings. Writing to Gan- 
don, on the 15th January, 1781 ;—he 
apprises him— 


* Dublin, 15th January, 1781. 


‘* Srr,—I have the pleasure to inform 
you, that I have at length obtained an 
order from Government for the building 
of a new Custom House, with all pos- 
sible expedition, and I have proceeded 
so far as to send to take possession of a 
large lot in the lower situation. I expect 
to accomplish this in the course of this 
week, and the sooner afterwards we can 
settle our plans the better. This business 
must be kept a profound secret, as long 
as we can, to prevent clamour, until we 
have everything secured. 

* Our first step will be, to wall in the 
ground, as soon as we shall get posses-~ 
sion of it. This will discover us, and 
the clamour will then be made that there 
will not be sufficient room for shipping : 
to answer which, it will be right to have 
our plans for the new docks ready, to 
shew the people how well they will be 
accommodated. 

“I therefore request you will turn 

our thoughts immediately to that sub- 
ject, and, as I hope we may hereafter 
claim you as our own, that you attend 
to us in the first instance, as the busi- 
ness is of a delicate nature, and must 
be managed still with dexterity, having 
the city [Corporation] of Dublin, and a 
great number of the merchants, together 
with what is considered as the most 
desperate of the mob, to contend with 
on this side of the water, and also some 
persons of high interest and weight on 
your side, who will make use of every 
exertion to prevent us. 

*“*However, a Custom House must 
now be built, so we shall now expect 
you; and I must beg to know when you 
think you can come over ? 
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** We shall wall in, and carry on the 
dock as soon as we can, and the plans 
for the building may be adjusted during 
this period. I would recommend it to 
you to come by Liverpool by all means, 
as you will then see their docks, and 
rocure every information about them. 
et me hear from you immediately. 
**T am, Sir, 
‘¢ Your humble Servant, 
‘* JoHN BERESFORD. 


** James Gandon, Esq." 


The caution exhibited by the go- 
vernment in taking possession, argues 
little for the goodness of their title ; 
and, unless we quite misinterpret the 
next note which appears in the corres- 
pondence, the ground really was 
found by a jury not to be the pro- 
perty of the crown. 


“IT find,” says the Right Hon. John, 
writing to Gandon, on Saturday even- 
ing, “‘ that the jury have prevented the 
enclosure on the North Strand. The 
sheriff will come down, of course: if it 
can be, let the enclosure be replaced 
instantly,” (that is, as it seems to us, in 
spite of the sheriff and his jury ;) “ you 
ean have the holes made to-morrow, 
(Sunday), and set your poles to put it 
up as fast as it was pulled down. Pre- 
vent all opposition, and laugh at the 
extreme folly of the people.” 


Extreme folly it appears to have 
been on the part of either sheriff or 
jury to interfere with the Right Hon. 
John’s determination. The enclosure, 
which the sheriff and Napper Tandy, 
aided “by a numerous rabble, with 
adzes, saws, shovels, &c.” had levelled 
on Friday, arose again, as if by magic, 
and the corporation—the “ mob,” that 
is—finding either the Right Hon. John, 
or the law—we suspect the former— 
too strong for them, abandoned their 
opposition, and Gandon was left to 
prosecute his work without further 
impediment. 

These “ vexatious interruptions,” as 
the considerate Mr. Mulvany calls 
them, having been discontinued, Gan- 
don began the arduous task of laying 
his foundation on the mud and gravel, 
which, at that time, constituted the 
northern bank of the Liffey. For the 
north front and wings of the building, 
an excavation down to the gravel was 
sufficient ; but considerably greater 
difficulties had to be surmounted in 
laying the foundation of the south 
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front, next the river. This front, as 
many of our readers are aware, is 
adorned with a portico and cupola— 
objects of the kind more beautiful, we 
will be bold to say, than can be seen 
on any edifice for like purposes in the 
world—and these weighty construc- 
tions had to be supported by the bank 
close tothe river. The means adopted 
to obtain a foundation, and which so 
far appear to have perfectly answered 
their purpose, are worth recording :— 


“ Directions were now given for ex- 
cavating that part of the centre of the 
south front for the cupola and por- 
tico; and as this advanced so near the 
river, we were certain of much obstruc- 
tion from the flowing of the tide, which 
was the only water that now gave us 
any trouble, for the springs were now 
pretty well dried and kept under. The 
pumps hitherto used were but thirteen 
or fourteen feet—we now used two of 
eighteen feet in length. As the ground 
altered in its texture towards the river, 
becoming more loose, with small sandy 
gravel, like that of the south-west 
angle, to which depth we had sunk, we 
deemed it prudent to bore it in several 
places which were near the angles of 
the front of the portico, but particularly 
where the walls of the cupola were to be 
erected, to the depth of eight feet be- 
low the then surface, and it appeared to 
be much of the same substance as that 
already described. A pile, ten feet long 
and one foot square, was driven down in 
the centre to nine feet depth; but after 
twenty strokes of the ram it could be 
driven no further,which assured us that 
we had got down to firm ground. 

‘* Upon consulting with the princir~" 
artificers on the spot, it was thought 
advisable to desist from sinking any 
more, but to make an artificial founda- 
tion, in order to sustain the great weight 
of the cupola; but whether by piling or 
otherwise, was submitted wholly for my 
consideration. This part of the work 
had long occupied my thoughts, and to 
it I had given every attention, my con- 
jectures havitig led me to expect great 
difficulties on this subject. I had nearly 
made up my mind as to the means I 
should adopt, and was the more strongly 
confirmed in my intentions, having re- 
marked a circumstance which escaped 
the notice of those around me. Imme- 
diately after the pile had been driven, I 

erceived a small stream of water aris- 
ing up close all around it, as ifit had 
pierced a spring; and recollecting an 
observation in Labelye’s account of 
Westminster Bridge, ‘ that piles some- 
times loosen and open fresh springs, 
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which often make it very difficult to get 
rid of the water,” I was now apprehen- 
sive of just such an impediment. The 
great expense of preparing the piles, 
and the very long time it would take to 
drive so great a number as would be 
required, presented a strong objection 
to the use of them. I therefore gave 
directions to have a grating of Memel 
timber prepared, the timber to be one 
foot square, to have the upper ones 
notched down three inches in the ground 
ieces, which were to be bedded on a 
ayer of cut heath, the whole ground 
being first correctly levelled ; the inter- 
stices of the grating to be filled in with 
hard sound stock bricks, up to the level 
of the timbers, swimming in mortar 
composed of pounded roach lime and 
mortar well mixed, which answered 
nearly as well as tarras; over which 
was laid four-inch fir plank fastened 
down on the grating with oak trennels, 
which was all completed. The founda- 
tion walls were then set out on the 
17th of September. igs pe direct] 
under the cupola was laid with roug 
blocks of mountain granite in regular 
courses ; in the first course was sunk an 
iron chain of flat bar, four inches wide 
and two-and-a-half inch thick, into col- 
lars which were run with lead, but the 
bars were only covered with a cement 
of wax, resin, and stone dust. The 
rest of the foundation was done with the 
usual black stone, and was carried wu 
to the plinth by the 16th October, 1783, 
thereby completing the whole of the 
foundations in one year and four months 
from the opening of the ground.” 


The Custom-house, unquestionably, 
is Gandon’s greatest performance, and 
as a whole, combines fitness and 
beauty in an extraordinary degree. 
We never enter the river without a 
feeling of pleasure at the sight of its 
eminently graceful cupola, and elegant, 
yet substantial and dignified river- 
front. The Roman Doric is an order 
peculiarly suitable for such an edifice ; 
plain, strong, business-like, yet ele- 
gant in its strength;—unlike the 
Greek Doric, which is nothing if not 
majestic, and which never has either 
bulk or situation in those countries to 
give it majesty. Nothing, indeed, can 
be more clumsy than the affectation of 
Doric simplicity and solidity which 
one constantly encounters in the por- 
ticos of pretentious houses of worship, 
and other public buildings recently 
erected in Ireland. In a count 
where the sun is not strong enoug! 


to cast a well-defined shadow three 
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months out of the twelve, and when 
the frequency of rains renders the 
footways almost always damp and 
rainy, we affect a style of archi- 
tecturé, which of all others, except 
the Egyptian, most requires broad 
effects of light and shade, as well as 
depth and beauty of colouring, and 
the columns of which not resting on 
plinths, but springing at once from the 
level of the ground, of all others can 
least afford to have their bases set 
amidst mire and water. The temples 
of Pcstum, standing between purple 
and golden mountains, and an azure 
sea, under a sky of the deepest 
amethyst, and tinted and mellowed 
by an Italian sun, fill the eye nobly 
and harmoniously, and fully satisfy 
the demands of taste. But transfer 
even them, with all the grandeur of 
their bulk and dignity of their pro- 
portion, to a street of an Irish brick- 
built city—give them the colouring of 
our dark atmosphere—changing their 
rich browns and yellow and blood-red 
shadow-tintings, to a feeble monoto- 
nous gray, varied only by the bleach- 
ing of the rain on the salient angles, 
and the engraining of the coal-smoke in 
the re-entrant ones—lodge the priests 
of Juno or Neptune next door in a 
three story brick house, with wooden 
reveals and a green hall-door, and see 
the effect of your Greek Doric porch, 
after a week's rainy weather. The 
Parthenon itself could not bear such 
a change of site and circumstance. 
Even under the sky of Attica, these 
large surfaces of marble were too 
cold for Grecian eyes, and had to be 
toned to warmth and brilliancy, by the 
application of pigments. Here, with- 
out either mellowness derived from 
sunshine, or colour artificially applied 
by the decorator, our imitations of 
Doric temples, even of the most cor- 
rect proportions, and most enduring 
material, are at best grey, melancholy, 
and out of harmony; but, when the 
proportions are bad, as is very fre- 
quently the case, and the columns, in- 
stead of stone, are of brick plastered, 
or painted cast-iron, nothing can be 
conceived more clumsily absurd. The 
Roman Doric, on the contrary, is pe- 
culiarly applicable to windowed fronts, 
such as, in this climate, all fronts ought 
to be. No affectation in architecture 
can be more censurable, than the 
affectation, in a northern latitude, of 


excluding the light of the day, or of 
avoiding the open use of windows 
and chimneys, members of every edi- 
fice intended for the habitation or use 
of man, as indispensable as the roof 
and sidewalls themselves. 

In a Pagan temple, erected under 
the sun of the Levant, the object was 
to obtain shade and coolness; here 
in this latitude it is light we require, 
and warmth within doors. The crypt 
of the temple was open to the sky, 
its narrowness securing it from the 
rays of any but a vertical sun, while 
the porticoes and lateral colonnades 
afforded certain shadow and refuge 
from excessive heat at all times. 
From the dry, clear, marble ambula- 
tories of these colonnades and por- 
ticoes the vast fluted columns of Pes. 
tum or Agrigentum rose without any 
need of plinth or pedestal to elevate 
them above their basement, out of 
which they seemed to spring with 
the directness of a natural growth. 
An emerald verdure and luxuriant 
ever-green foliage surrounded them. 
Their horizontal lines were set off 
against the broken forms of steep 
mountains—their yellow tintings re- 
lieved against the ‘‘azure bloom” of 
the Mediterranean. We cannot have 
such things here. We must have our 
appliances for light and warmth as 
visible as they are indispensable ; we 
must have our shafts of columns 
raised above the muddy highways, and 
free from flutings, which, however 
graceful in a clear atmosphere, here 
serve no other purpose but to catch 
stripes of sooty blackness, destroying 
all appearance of breadth, and mar- 
ring the effect of the purest mate- 
rial with the perpetual suggestion of 
dirtiness. For this latter reason, we 
consider the Roman Doric, and Ionic 
orders, the most suitable for public 
buildings in these countries; the 
details even of the unfluted Co- 
rinthian are too minute and va- 
rious for an atmosphere loaded with 
staining matter, which every re-entrant 
angle catches and retains. Let any 
one contrast the effect of the unfluted 
columns of the Bank, with the fluted 
columns of the Post Office, and the 
unsuitableness of the latter will at 
once be apparent. You see the one 
set of pillars clear, well-defined, plainly 
sufficient for the weight imposed on 
them, and gracefully strong in ap- 
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pearance as in reality; the others, 
although more recently erected, of 
greater bulk, and equally good pro- 
portions—-dark, indistinct in their out- 
line, and seemingly too slender for 
their height; not because they are 
wanting in diameter; but because 
their breadth is cut up by vertical 
flutings, in every one of which a stripe 
of sooty discoloration extends from 
top to bottom. It is the same in 
London: the fluted columns from 
Carlton house, which now form the 
portico of the National Gallery, ap- 
pear both discoloured and overslender, 
contrasting most unfavourably with 
the breadth and elegant sufficiency of 
the pillars under the neighbouring 
porch of St. Martin’s. In Gandon’s 
time, in Ireland, the use of the fluted 
column of any order was almost ex- 
clusively confined to interiors. All 
the best porticoes of that day are of 
plain shafts, and still delight the spec- 
tator with that combination of breadth 
and gracefulness, of elegance and so- 
lidity, which is so charming to the 
cultivated eye. Need we instance the 
porticoesof the Bank? Surely archi- 
tecture never produced a set of forms 
more completely gratifying to the 
sense, and satisfactory to the under- 
standing. Whether by daylight or 
moonlight, in rain or in sunshine, 
with shadow or without (and indeed 
it is one of the special advantages of 
the plain shaft, in this climate, that 
it takes just enough of weather- 
staining to supply the place of shadow 
in dark weather), seen through clouds 
of dust, or over a watery waste of 
mire, it is still the most beautiful por- 
tico north of the Alps, a permanent 
source of blameless gratification, and 
of just pride to its possessors. Ano- 
ther plain-shafted portico, a produc- 
tion of the same period, which never 
fails to refresh and delight the edu- 
cated eye, is that which formerly co- 
vered the principal entrance into the 
residence of the magnificent Harvey, 
Earl-Bishop of Derry, who created, 
for a season, during this period of 
splendour, a new villa Borghese, at 
Ballyscullion, on the banks of the 
Bann. When that beautiful edifice 
was taken down, and its stores of 
taste dispersed, the portico was pre- 
sented to a chapel of ease, called St. 
George’s, then about being erected in 
Belfast ; and there it was set up and 
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still remains. The building has the 
merit of modesty; but its round- 
headed, large, unadorned windows, 
and plain eaves, are sadly out of keep- 
ing with their elegant centre-piece. 
It does not seem to attract much no- 
tice. The public taste there appears 
rather to affect something in what, 
for want of a better term, we may 
call the engineering style. Some of 
their places of assemblage have, in- 
deed, much the aspect of factories, 
and generally, where architectural 
ornament is added, it bears the dog- 
ged air of a determination not to be 
like any previous model. 

We must, however, except their 
Old Exchange (a building originally 
of excellent proportions), the exterior 
of which has been very handsomely re- 
cast in the Italian palatial style, and 
constitutes a really stately and orna- 
mental object. Even here, however, 
as often as the architect has departed 
from his model, one observes a ten- 
dency to run into the prevailing affec- 
tation of force, and the common 
error of mistaking clumsiness for 
solidity. We understand that Bel- 
fast is henceforth to be the assize town 
of Antrim, and that the necessary pub- 
lic buildings will be erected on a scale 
suitable to the importance of the town. 
Let us trust that the architect, who- 
ever he be, will adhere to the estab- 
lished laws of proportion, and avoid 
the squab forms which have emanated 
from the offices of the Civil Engineers. 
We would beseech him also not to be 
ashamed of his chimneys and windows, 
and would remind him that neither 
Palladio nor San Michaele thought it 
necessary to smuggle in their light by 
the roof, or to construct edifices for 
living men on the plan of a mausoleum ; 
and, finally, we would warn him to 
avoid, on the one hand, Doric simpli- 
city, remembering the latitude of the 
town, and, on te other, Corinthian 
richness, having regard to the quantity 
of carbon suspended in its atmosphere. 
We suppose there is no risk of the 
grand jury of Antrim imitating the 
error of Prince Albert’s Committee, 
and going to middle-age examples for 
a model for a Court of Justice of the 
19th century; so we may leave that 
folly without further comment, and 
return to the works and times of 
our great architect of the 18th cen- 
tury. 
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The Custom-house being now in 
progress, and requiring a considerable 
amount of sculptured decoration, af- 
forded Gandon an opportunity which 
must have been very gratifying to him- 
self, of discovering and doing justice to 
the merits of one of the native sculp- 
tors. Banks and Carlini had executed 
the allegorical figures for the principal 
porticoes: other ornamental details, 
masques for key-stones, trophies, &c., 
were still required. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Gandon applied to Mr. 
Darley, the manager of the works; and 
the result was his introduction to Mr. 
Edward Smith, as described by Mr. 
Mulvany, who pays, we think, an over 
grateful tribute to the liberality of the 
English architect who did not scorn to 
encourage Irish genius. 


“Mr. Darley recommended to his 
notice Mr. Edward Smith, an excellent 
modeller, and an artist of high capabi- 
lity: and, as a confirmatory proof of 
his powers as a sculptor, referred him 
to the statue of Doctor Lucas, then in 
the Royal Exchange, executed by Mr. 
Smith. 

** Mr. Gandon instantly had an inter- 
view with Smith, and gave him draw- 
ings of ornaments intended for the in- 
terior of the cupola, requesting him to 
make models from these drawings, 
Smith lost no time in producing his 
models ; and when they were presented 
to Mr. Gandon, he was at once im- 
pressed with the masterly, artist-like 
manner in which they were executed. 

‘In a few days after this, Carlini 
sent over his design model for the Royal 
Arms intended to be placed over the 
eastern and western wings of the north 
and south fronts. But the architect 
being now fully impressed with Smith’s 
powers, determined that the ny 
should be afforded him to compete wit 
Carlini for the Arms, and, in a spirit of 
strict justice to both, gave an order to 
Smith for a design model, but without 
permitting him to see what Carlini had 
done on the subject. * 

**Smith now saw that his powers 
were felt and appreciated, and this 
toned up his every energy. He set to 
work at his model, and produced a com- 
position so noble, and so pre-eminently 
superior, both as to grouping and execu- 
tion, to that which Carlini had sent, 
that Mr. Gandon, turning to Darley, 
said, ‘ This will do; this is the artist I 
require; he must go alone, and quit 
your employment.’ He instantly wrote 
to Mr. Beresford to say that there was 
no further necessity to send to London 
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for models or sculptures, as he had then 
found in Dublin an artist capable of the 
highest works of Art, either as a 
modeller or sculptor. 

“ The result was, that Smith was im- 
mediately commissioned to commence 
the Royal Arms in Portland stone; 
and these noble works are now evidences 
alike of the judgment of the architect 
and the powers of the sculptor. 

“It was a fortunate event for Smith 
that Mr. Gandon was not a mere archi- 
tect, but an artist in the most enlarged 
and comprehensive acceptation of the 
word, possessing not merely a theoretic 
but a sound practical knowledge of 
Painting, of Sculpture, and of his own 
art. He instantly appreciated the great 
powers of the Irish sculptor, and in the 
spirit of genuine art, determined to 
uphold him. 

‘“‘ This act of Mr. Gandon must endear 
his memory to every Irishman, at least 
to those who feel an interest in the 
development of the talents of their 
country. It is the more honourable to 
Mr. Gandon, too, because there never 
breathed a more modest and unassuming 
man than Edward Smith, whose spirits 
at that time must have been sadly 
depressed, perceiving each day importa- 
tions of sculptures which he was so con- 
scious of surpassing ; added to all this, 
he had scarcely received any encourage- 
ment since the completion of his statue 
of Lucas, his only occupation being in 
Mr. Darley’s workshops, modelling or- 
naments for chimney-pieces, and occa- 
sionally for monumental tablets; Such 
neglect would break down any spirit, 
but, from the moment of his fortunate 
introduction to Mr. Gandon, he ex- 
perienced such liberal encouragement, 
and was greeted with such generous 
expressions of approbation, that his 
genius became invigorated and his 
powers developed. is energies re- 
turned and increased, and thus was the 
humble drudge in the workshop of an 
employer enabled to enter his own 
studio, and subsequently became the 
Phidias of Ireland,” 


Many of Smith’s works are, indeed, 
of very great merit; but the title 
bestowed on him by Mulvany—he him. 
self, poor fellow ! now no more—is one 
which will be disputed by many worthy 
rivals. It is singular, that at the pre- 
sent moment Ireland can boast of hav- 
ing sent out more living sculptors of 
renown, than any other country of the 
world. Hogan we might have had 
here as a resident citizen of Dublin, if 
a cruel injustice had not driven him 
from our shores; as it is, he seeks in 
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his studio in Rome the occupation 
which calls on him to exercise only his 
love of the beautiful, for such rewards 
as are given among honourable men ; 
and not to sacrifice mind and time, and 
capital, for a people, or a public body, 
who would recompense his labours only 
by allowing him to gratify his love of 
country, or his admiration of a great 
political character. Mac Dowell and 
Foley, in the midst of the wealth and 
refinement of London, rise from year 
to year in public appreciation ; and 
many of our best and wisest can truly 
say that their souls have been opened 
to new perceptions both of physical 
and moral beauty—while these artists 
have been earning fame for themselves 
and honour for their country—by the 
delightful and lovely creations which 
they have given to the world. 

We left Gandon and Smith busy in the 
erection and adornment of the Custom- 
House, in times when Ireland was pros- 
perous and happy, hiring the genius of 
England and of Italy, to minister to her 
splendour. We have expressed our 
opinion of the river-front of that build- 
ing: the other fronts, we think, want 
elevation: we think they also want pro- 
jection; butinastructure so extensive it 
would be extremely difficult to preserve 
better proportions with uniformity; and, 
as a whole, we cannot deny to it the 
credit of being our first public building 
in Ireland—next, indeed, to Somerset 
House, we may boldly say the first pub- 
lic building of the United King dom. 
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Much as we admire the Bank, and 
highly as we have expressed ourselves 
on the surpassing beauty of its porticoes 
and colonnades, we do not regard it as 
architecturally equal to the Custom- 
House. Before Gandon’s arrival in 
Ireland, the then Parliament house 
consisted of that admirable front to- 
wards College-green, with the lateral 
colonnades and gateways which we still 
have, as they originally stood. To- 
wards Foster-place and Westmoreland- 
street, respectively, the building was 
flanked by private houses ; those look- 
ing towards Westmoreland-street being 
built onadeclivity,so that the approach 
from that side—when the buildings 
were cleared away to make room for 
the completion of the Houses of Par- 
liament by Gandon—was up a consider- 
able ascent, from a lower level than 
that of the areain front. It is singu- 
lar that we know so little of the his- 
tory of the erection of the earlier, and 
still the more beautiful part of this 
building.* ‘To Gandon, however, we 
are mainly indebted for the comple- 
tion of the edifice as it now stands. 
To him was committed the task of 
connecting the already completed front 
towards College-green, with the lateral 
porticoes which respectively should face 
Foster-place and W estmoreland-street, 
the latter to lead to the House of 
Lords, and to be of suitable dignity 
and grandeur. Of the western side we 
shall speak presently; in the meantime 
we confine ourselves to the front to- 


* The following letter, which we extract from Mr. Mulvyany’s work, throws some 
new light on this interesting subject :— 

** Strn—I was in the County of Wicklow when I had the honour ofoyours, and 
was under the necessity of seeing the Speaker before I could give you a satis- 
factory answer. I recollect the meeting you mention, in the Speaker’s chambers, 
but you must excuse me if I think that the introduction of niches under the small 
pediments in the west front of the Parliament House was the only part [adopted 


from your plans, the first of which was Doric, the second was Ionic, but without 
a pediment. 


‘* Except the windows, the building is finished exactly after my first sketch, 
which I shewed my Lord Portarlington, and was a design as much as possible in the 
manner of Sir William Piers and Mr. Burgh, Surveyor-General, a kinsman of mine 
and of the Speaker's, who were both concerned in the facade to College-green, 
and for which reason, among others, [ wished to have the western front as much 
as possible in the same style. 

**Your niches in the place of windows I very candidly consider as an im- 
provement. You had trouble, no doubt; and we have no idea of availing our- 
sclves of any gentleman’s professional abilities without compensation. The Speaker 

sired me to refer you to him, and he will, I dare say, act in this, as he does on 
every occasion, with honour and propriety. 

“Lam, Sir, your very faithful, and most obedient Servant, 


“Sam. Hayes. 
“ Hume-st., 3lst July, 1793," 
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wards Westmoreland-street. To form 
the proposed connexion by a circular 
screen wall, was the first idea which 
presented itself to the mind of Gan- 
don ; but how to carry round the Ionic 
members of the College-green part, so 
as to give a sufficiently lofty portico 
over the low ground in Westmoreland- 
street, and yet preserve the proportions 
of the architecture, was the difficulty. 
The Ionic column, our readers are 
aware, will not bear elongation: it has 
a definite height; and to raise a por- 
tico of that order over the entrance to 
their lordships’ house, from the low 
ground of Westmoreland-street, in its 
then state, would have required either 
a prodigious terraced basement, or the 
employment of very massive columns, 
in comparison with which the other 
pillars of the building would have ap- 
peared slender and diminutive. Such 
appears to have been Gandon’s reason 
for deciding on the employment of 
Corinthian colums for the portico on 
the side of Westmoreland-street. The 
story usually told is, that he was 
coerced by the pride of some of the 
lords, who wished the entrance to the 
upper house to be distinguished by a 
higher order of architecture than that 
to the Commons. But from all that 
appears in Mr. Mulvany’s memoir, we 
would conclude that Gandon’s employ- 
ers and patrons were men of far too 
much judgment to interfere in the de- 
signs of one whom they had taste 
enough to recognize as a master of 
his art; and besides, we do not think 
Gandon would have submitted to any 
lord’s dictation in a matter of the kind, 


once the business was placed profes- . 


sionally in his hands. However this 
may be, a Corinthian (plain-shafted) 
portico was decided on for the decli- 
vity towards Westmoreland-street ; 
and lest the discrepancy between the 
two orders should become apparent, 
Gandon resolved that his connecting 
sereen-wall should carry round no- 
thing which would apprize untutored 
eyes that it had started on the other 
front from an Ionic point of departure. 
He therefore deprived the screen-wall 
of all columnar decoration, merely 
bringing round the cornice above and 
the string-course of the basement be- 
neath, with blank niches to relieve the 
dead intermediate surface. Thus from 
one point of view could the eye en- 
counter the two orders of architecture 
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in open rivalry. Whatever may have 
been the merit of this arrangement, 
we have no doubt this screen-wall, 
with its empty niches and plain string- 
courses, could not have looked other- 
wise than bare and impoverished ;- and 
we quite disagree from Mr. Mulvany 
in his idea that its simplicity could 
in any way contribute to enhance the 
projection of the portico. In point of 
fact, we think these blind circular 
screens unfortunate: we would prefer 
to see them pierced with windows and 
rectangular : their circularity gives to 
the whole edifice the proportions of a 
cheese ; and no one of a comprehensive 
eye can look at it, from any point in 
which these wing-walls occupy much 
of the field of vision, without being 
sensible of a disagreeable effect of flat- 
ness. We do not, therefore, blame 
the proprietors of the bank, on its 
coming into their hands, for trying to 
remedy this defect, by the introduction 
of the three-quarter columns which are 
now continued round the exterior. 
These columns, it is true, are Ionic, 
and on the side of Westmoreland-street 
come somewhat incongruously into con- 
tact with the Corinthian portico ; but 
they relieve to a great extent the flat- 
ness of what would otherwise be a 
dead surface, and seem to us to cause 
far more pleasure to the eye in that 
way, than is necessary to counterba- 
lance any dissatisfaction which a tole- 
rant taste can be supposed to feel in 
consequence of the mere technical dis- 
crepancy of orders. In matters of 
this kind, indeed, the mass of the pub- 
lic judge very badly. It is quite com- 
mon to hear people who hardly know 
one order from another, criticise this 
front. There is another very po- 
pular impression respecting it, name- 
ly, that in former times there ran an 
open, circular Ionic colonnade from the 
gateway in College-green to the por- 
tico in Westmoreland-street, but that 
the tasteless bankers, on getting the 
house into their hands, built up the in- 
tervals between the pillars, and en- 
closed that elegant and airy ambula- 
latory by a dead wall, on which you 
may trace the skeleton of the former 
splendour of the place in the three- 
quarter columns still projecting from 
the surface: the fact being, as we have 
mentioned, that on this side the plain 
screen was first erected by the Irish 
parliament, and the three-quarter co- 
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lumns subsequently added (and we 
own, we think judiciously added,) by 
the bank. 

The hollow of Westmoreland-street 
is now filled up, and probably if Gan- 
don had his task to perform anew, he 
would feel no difficulty in preserving 
an Ionic uniformity ; but we are very 
well satisfied with his work as it stands. 
The portico in Westmoreland-street is 
an object of constant pleasure to every 
one of taste who passes between Car- 
lisle-bridgeand Nassau-street. Passing 
between these points, you see it in 
every degree of fore-shortening and 
perspective, and some fortunate cir- 
cumstance in the arrangement of the 
neighbouring streets has so directed 
the force of the wind, that the extreme 
columns, which chiefly take the eye, are 
bleached by the weather to a purity 
which, under our skies, is as rare as it 
is conducive to the pictorial effect. 

To return to the side next Foster- 
place. The designs for this front have 
usually been ascribed to Parke. From 
the letter of Colonel Hayes, however, 
it would appear that several hands had 
been concerned in it; and here the 
current story of the Bankers having 
closed up an open colonnade, is found- 
ed on fact. It would appear that, 
abandoning Gandon’s design of a plain 
circular screen, the builders of the 
western front carried round their cor- 
nice on a row of detached [onic co- 
lumns, standing twelve feet detached 
from the screen wall behind; so that, 
when the building came into the hands 
of the Bankers, they found it composed 
of discordant parts—one side being 
bounded by a plain circular screen, 
the other by an open Ionic circular 
colonnade. They advanced the screen 
into the intercolumniations at one side, 
leaving the pillars exposed through 
three quarters of their diameter, and 
affixed three-quarter pillars at the other 
side to the surface of the screen erected 
by Gandon. In this way they have 
produced a symmetrical whole, which, 
but for the appearance of flatness, on 
which we have animadverted, would 
be one of the most perfect things in 
the world, and, at all events, owes a 
great part of its present completeness 
and beauty to their alterations. 

The Courts of Law were the next 
undertaking confided to our hero. The 
quadrangles at either side had already 
been completed by Mr. Cooley, and 
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Gandon had to arrange his designs for 
the intermediate space. The edifice 
he erected harmonised and united what 
had already been done, and we may 
say, crowned it completely and nobly ; 
but we doubt whether, if the whole 
plan had been left to Gandon’s origi- 
nal designing, we would have had in- 
ternal arrangements so limited, and 
indeed so insufficient. The client, or 
witness, or juror, coming to the hall 
of our Four Courts for the first time, 
finds himself in a circular chamber, 
all the entrances to which reflect one 
another, so that which is the Court of 
Chancery, or which the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, or which the way in 
or the way out, he cannot discover. 
Then the hum of voices reverberated 
from the dome-roof, fills the whole 
hall with a buzzing murmur, and adds 
to the feeling of confusion which stran- 
gers invariably feel on entering it. 
The same, in even a greater degree, is 
the case in the hall of the Royal Ex- 
change, another of Gandon’s works, 
also circular and dome-roofed. These 
are weighty objections, going to the 
fitness of the edifice for its intended 
purposes ; but Gandon’s excuse is the 
same in both cases. He had no voice 
in the selection of the sites: a plot of 
ground of about 100 feet square, lying 
on a steep declivity, was all he had to 
work onin designing the Exchange. 
The quadrangles of the Four Courts 
were already completed before the 
plans were committed to him for erect- 
ing the body of the edifice in the in- 
termediate space. That space was 
nearly a square, which had to be dis- 
tributed into a common hall, opening 
into four courts, to each of which re- 
spectively there should be attached a 
chamber for the judges. To inscribe 
a circle in the square, and set off the 
courts and chambers in the angles was 
the only feasible plan any architect 
could have adopted; while to unite 
the parts of the edifice already erected, 
and culminate the whole design, he 
was irresistibly driven to the employ- 
ment of a lofty dome; and with a ma- 
jestic dome, indeed, he has capped and 
completed his work. This dome, too, 
would have the advantage of rising be- 
hind a portico in all respects worthy 
of the architect of the lords’ entrance, 
had it not been for the interference of 
some one in authority, and the weak- 
ness of Lord Portarlington in advising 
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the artist to submit. We give the 
statement as Mr. Mulvyany has extract- 
ed it from Gandon’s journal :— 


“6 After his Excellency the Duke of 


Rutland had" retired from laying the 
first stone of the Four Courts, a gentle- 
man of considerable fortune and in- 
fluence, a privy councillor, and a mem- 
ber of the Irish Parliament, from whom, 


on my first arrival in Ireland, I had ex- 
erienced considerable attention and 


ospitality, and with whom | had no 
previous difference of opinion upon any 
occasion, stopped his travelling carriage, 
to inquire the cause of the enclosures 
being made on the quay, as also the as- 
semblage of so many persons; being 
informed that the ceremony of laying 
the first stone of the new Courts of Law 
was the cause, this gentleman left his 
carriage, and addressed me in a manner 
not very courteous. ‘* What is all this 
going on here? Who ordered the quay 
to be enclosed,” &c. &e. Linformed him 
of the reason for enclosing the ground; 
and stated, that as the architect, I was 
no way responsible for the situation of 
any public building, but merely acting 
as a professional man, employed by 

overnment, had been requested to make 
Totes for new Courts of Law, adjoin- 
ing the Law-offices, which had been pre- 
viously erected. I stated I had sub- 
mitted my designs to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, who, with the Lord Chancellor 
and Chief Judges, had, on consideration, 
approved of the design, and had given 
directions for the building to commence, 
and that his grace the Duke of Rutland 
had further sanctioned it by the honour 
of his presence at the laying of the first 
stone.’ 

“Mr. Gandon’s reply to the right 
honourable gentleman not according 
with his ideas or purpose, he imme- 
diately left the ground, observing, ‘that 
if the building proceeded, it should be 

ulled down.’ 

‘Here, then, was the Lord Lieu- 
tenant’s sanction of, and order for, the 
erection of a public work, followed by 
the threatening denunciation of an in- 
fluential individual, who considered him- 
self of sufficient importance to prevent, 
or at least retard, the progress of a 
great and necessary public edifice. 

‘*Mr. Gandon continues :—‘ Knowing 
the gentleman’s influence, and thinking 
to prevent clamour, I was induced, at 
the particular suggestion of a noble 
peer, the Earl of Portarlington, for 
whom I[ had a great respect, to set back 
the portico, originally designed to cover 
the footway. This I considered a great 
sacrifice of the beauty of the front ; but 
even this sacrifice of my design was not 
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sufficient, for as the gentleman had not 
been consulted about the building, he 
disapproved of the designs, which he 
condenined in every particular, stating 
the most singular objections, which shall 


be noticed in their proper place.’ ” 


As it is, the great portico of the 
Four Courts subserves no purpose of 
a portico, neither giving projection to 


the fagade nor affording shadow or 


shelter to the entrance. The columns 
are set back so close that boys can 
climb to the top by pressing the should- 
ers against the pilasters behind, and 
the knees against the pillars in front. 
A porch of this kind contributes little 
to beauty; for it is plainly of no use, 
Still the facade, taken from end to 
end, with its massive projected centre, 
great dome, and bold screens uniting 
with the advanced wings of the deep 
lateral quadrangles, has a noble effect, 
and presides over the quay and river 
with a dignity not much less imposing 
than the grandeur of Somerset House 
itself, 

But the rere of the building really 
shocks the eye. The structures here 
have been erected lately by the Woods 
and Forests we suppose, but employing 
the same hand which has disfigured 
our city so distressingly in other quar- 
ters. We have spoken of the engi- 
neering school of architecture, and of 
the squab forms which our provincial 
surveyors and country engineers are 
too apt to affect. But there is nothing 
in that style in the provinces so entirely 
disagreeble, so affectedly offensive, as 
these late additions to the metropolitan 
high courts of justice. Out of the 
eminently beautiful hall, combining the 
best efforts of Gandon and Smith, you 
enter a dark passage, the flat ceiling of 
which is supported by rough parallelo- 
pipedons of granite, which are neither 
piers nor pillars, but resemble lengths 
of soap taken from the chandler’s, and 
set on end, more than any other ob- 
jects to which we can compare them, 
Emerging, at the other extremity, you 
perceive that all the vertical members 
of the new buildings are designed on 
the same extraordinary model. If you 
go to the establishment of the Board 
of National Education you will observe 
that the elegant columns of the porch 
of Tyrone House have been removed, 
and these square slabs or parallelopi- 
pedons, or whatever they may be 
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called, set up in their stead, and re- 
peated again and again wherever per- 
pendicular members are required in 


and about all the opes of the surround. 
ing buildings. Joined to these extra. 


ordinary vertical features in the addi. 
tions to the Four Courts is the equally 
strange and extravagant affectation of 
exaggerating the upper and lower ho- 
rizontal features of the exterior. The 


exaggerated basement below is almost 
met half way by the exaggerated pa- 
rapet above. Nothing can be more 
offensive; nothing more mistaken than 
to suppose this beetle-browed aspect a 
sign of gravity, of solidity, or of any- 
thing, indeed, but effort and imbeci- 


lity. The very opes of the doors and 


windows are set out ona scale of their 
own; the proportion of wall to aper- 
ture is just such as suggests together the 
ideas both of insufficiency of light, and 
of inadequacy of support: a starveling 
and priggish air pervades even the win- 
dow-sills and chimney-tops. We are as- 
tonished that men of intelligence and 
prudence, and who must be aware that 
they are responsible to public opinion, 
could have sanctioned the expenditure 
of our money on novelties so unprece- 
dented and so little commendable. 
The King’s Inns, in Henrietta-street, 
was Gandon’s next undertaking. One 
cannot but regret the separation of 
this beautiful pile from the law courts; 
but difficulties lay in the way of pro- 
curing a better site, and probably 
personal interests had something to do 
with the decision of the Benchers. 
However, we are indebted to them for 
the approval ofa truly beautiful de- 
sign. Comparatively few of the citi- 
zens of Dublin know of the architec- 
tural gem which lies hid behind the 
massive gateways closing the northern 
extremity of Henrietta-street. Even of 
those who frequent the Prerogative 
and Registry Offices, or who attend 
to eat their term dinners, in the 
narrow portico of the building, not 
one in a hundred is aware that if he 
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walk into the garden he will find in 
the principal facade a piece of archi- 
tecture which has given as much de- 


light to cultivated minds as many of 
the most renowned compositions of 
Palladio.* The garden front of the 
Inns of Court, with its Caryactie 
figures, and its windows of elegant 
boldness and open cupola, is indeed 
eminently graceful and dignified ; but 


it labours under the disadvantage of 


being seen only from one of the least 


inviting suburbs of the city, or else 
from its own garden, where the spec- 
tator must stand inconveniently near, 
and must suffer, besides, the irritation 
of having close beside him some of the 
coarsest and most affected productions 
of the engineering school, in the gate. 
ways and one of the lodges bounding 
the lawn. It seems the fate of Gandon 
to be pursued by these men of slabs, 
with their stone chandlery, in all his best 
works. If additions become necessary 
to the Custom-House we shall see 
them built on stone balks and deco- 
rated with tenons and mortises; and 
shall have to pay for having Stone- 
henge brought to our doors to boot, 
The name of Lord Clare is now as 
little popular as that of the Beresfords, 
but it was under his Chancellorship 
the Inns of Court were commenced, 
and if we had had him amongst us, the 
legal profession would have had some- 
thing different to show for their 
money in Henrietta-street. It appears 
that Gandon left a plan for a library 
at the Inns which Duhaig refers to as 
remaining among their archives. We 
know not whether to ascribe it to ig- 
norance of the existence of the design, 
or to disapproval of it on the part of 
the Benchers, that they have disre- 
garded it, and erected their library on 
another plan. They certainly have 
not been fortunate in their selection of 
the new design, Without exhibiting 
the ostentatious coarseness of the 
other structures on which we have 
remarked, the Inns library is a clumsy 


* Since writing the above, we learn with much regret that the Benchers are 


engaged in erecting a new wing on the same line with the facade. 
consisted of a centre-piece, with two wings. 
be the effect of making one of these wings twice the size of the other. 


Gandon’s front 
The reader may imagine what will 
It can only 


be balanced by a corresponding addition at the other side; and then the facade 


will be one-half too long for its centre. 


If they be so rich as it is said they are, 


they ought to pull this addition down, and set it back ten or fifteen feet, so as not 


to interfere with the original building. 
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house, and the meagre proportions of 
its other members contrast very un- 
happily with the forced heaviness of 
its low portico, another example of 
the error so prevalent of late years, 
that the weighty features of Greek 
Doricarchitecture can be applied, with 
propriety, to the light windowed fa- 
gades of modern houses. 

We now come to the last of Gan- 
don’s works communicated by his 
biographer, and one which we have 
always esteemed ainong the most beau- 
tiful of its kind to be seen anywhere, 
we mean Carlisle Bridge. Here we 
find the Right Hon. John Beresford, 
who laid the first stone, again promi- 
nent in contributing to the country's 
monuments of grandeur. Looking 
down the river, nothing can be more 
graceful than the effect of these ele- 
gantly-proportioned arches, with their 
rich decorations and chaste colour, 
surmounted by the distant fagade and 
cupola of the Custom House. Per- 
haps the noblest combination of ar- 
chitectural features in the world is 
that in which Waterloo Bridge, in 
like manner, forms the foreground to 
Somerset House. It is true there is 
nothing of the presidental majesty of 
these vast objects in our rival com- 
bination of bridge and palace; but 
though we yield in point of grandeur, 
we are superior in grace. The de- 
tails of the bridge are exquisite, uniting 
allthe vigour necessary for a work of 
strength, with elegance of decoration 
quite worthy of being reflected in the 
waters of the Arno. The very form 
of the balustrades is music to the eye. 
We perceive with sorrow the necessity 
which is daily becoming greater, for 
thelowering and widening of the road- 
way, which, we fear, cannot be ac- 
complished without the destruction of 
all that is most beautiful inthe bridge. 
If once it fall into the hands of the 
engineers or of the official builders, we 
shall have substituted for it something 
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which may be convenient, but cer- 
tainly will be unsightly. Should the 
proposed changes be attempted, we 
entreat the parties concerned to do 
nothing without the aid of some emi- 
nent architect, whose exclusive busi- 
ness is the designing of architectural 
forms, and who has studied his business 
ina regular school ; and we would re- 
peat that in these matters true pa- 
triotism consists in securing to this 
country the benefit of the best advice, 
from whatever quarter that can be 
procured. 

Mr. Mulvany’s volume contains a 
good deal of interesting matter rela- 
tive to-other artists, sculptors, archi- 
tects, and poets, Gandon’s cotempo- 
raries; and we might amuse our 
reader with an abundance of anecdotes 
relating to them from his pages ; but 
we have devoted so much space to the 
main topic suggested by the volume, 
and feel the considerations arising out 
of it to be so grave, and so worthy of 
being seriously pondered by the pub- 
lic, that we deem it better to leave 
the subject at this point, recommending 
those who desire to become better ac- 
quainted with the men and manners 
of Gandon’s day, to have recourse to 
the work itself, from a fuller perusal 
of which they will hardly rise without 
regretting the obloquy which has been 
heaped on the names of those to 
whom we owe so much of our past 
magnificence, and learning a lesson 
of tolerance no less needful towards 
the memory of the Irish gentry of 
that day, than towards their succes- 
sors in their present persecution. 
Whatever the political merits or de- 
merits of these men may have been, 
they unquestionably made the country 
in which they lived the home, for the 
time being, of much of the best talent 
of the age, and have bequeathed to us 
a noble example of the uses to which 
the power and refinement of a national 
aristocracy can be turned. 
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LEAVES FROM THE LIFE OF PRINCE TALLEYRAND. 


PART II. 


Talleyrand’s Plan of a Territorial Settlement of Europe—its merits, according to Thiers, to Mignet—Napo- 
leon rejects it—Faults of his plan—Talleyrand’s project of a permanent European Congress for the main- 
tenance of peaee— Napoleon's character of Talleyrand—Talleyrand’s negotiations with Austria—Napoleon’'s 
treaty with Prussia—Talleyrand signs the treaty of Presburg—Talleyrand and Fox—Lord Yarmouth— 
Treaty of Tillsit—Retirement of Talleyrand—Is named Vice-Grand Elector—Attends Napoleon at Er- 
furth—His opinion of the invasion of Spain—is dismissed by Napoleon from his office of Grand Chamber- 
lain—Napoleon’s quarrels with him—TIlis opinion of the Russian expedition—Foresees the fall of the em- 
pire—Is solicited by Napoleon—Disasters of 1813-14—His secret correspondence with the Allies, and 
with the Bourbons—His efforts to bring about the recall of the Bourbons, and to secure a constitution for 
France—Retreat of the regency to Blois—Talleyrand causes himself to be stopped at the Barrier—Capitu- 
Iation of Paris—The Emperor Alexander becomes the guest of Talleyrand— His admirable management of 
partics—Vain attempts of the Royalists to get up popular manifestations—Talleyrand writes the procla- 
mation of Prince Schwartzenberg—Apartment of Alexander, now occupied by the Princess Lievén—The 
Princess and M. Guizot—The Emperor Alexander and Madame Krudener—MM. Nesselrode and Pozzo 
di Borgo—Scene at the Hotel Talleyrand, between the sovereigns and the diplomates—Declaration of the 
forfeiture of Napoleon—Talleyrand’s management of the Senate—Is named President of the Provisional 
Government—Proposes the basis of the new Constitution—Writes the Proclamation of the Provisional 


Government, announcing the fall of Napoleon. 


Wueruer this magnificent project 
were really practicable at the time it 
was proposed, opinions are not agreed. 
It is, however, hard to say what was 
not practicable by Napoleon on the 
morrow of Austerlitz. Talleyrand, 
following the steps of the conqueror, 
never ceased to urge his favourite 
theory. He wrote it from Strasburg, 
reproduced it from the Schoenbrunn, 
and finally exhausted all his arts of 
persuasion in urging it in the personal 
conferences with Napoleon at Brunn, 
amidst the dead and the dying, on the 
very field which the preceding eve had 
witnessed the rout and confusion of 
the hosts of Austria and Russia, headed 
by the two emperors. M. Thiers, 
while he does not deny the merit of 
the project, casts doubts on its prac- 
ticability. M. Mignet maintains that 
at such a moment anything was pos- 
sible—that the project was practicable 
—and that, had it been carried into 
effect, the course of European events 
would have been far different from that 
which has actually ensued. Austria 
would have been enlarged by the ac- 
cession of a vast territory, precisely in 
that direction where the augmentation 
of her power was most necessary for 
the well-being-of Europe. Instead of 
being, as now, composed of jarring and 
discordant elements, having no natural 
coherence, and only kept together by 
he sword, she would have been ren- 
dered homogeneous throughout her 
entire territory. Instead of leaving her 
interested to obstruct progress, and to 
maintain the old regime, she would 


have been stimulated to concur in the 
general advancement of civilization. 
The project, according to Mignet, 
would have supplied the foundation of 
a lasting peace, by the combinations 
it would have created, and the interests 
it would have satisfied. It was not, 
however, approved of by Napoleon. 
He proceeded, as he had always done, 
neither destroying the conquered, nor 
gaining them over. He weakened, 
without paralysing them. He left 
them strength enough to be formidable, 
and supplied them with no motive for 
any cordial alliance with him. The 
genius of Napoleon was greater for 
destruction than for creation. Much 
of what he pulled down can never be 
re-erected ; little of what he created 
has stood. He destroyed the holy 
Roman empire, which had existed since 
Charlemagne, and he created the con- 
federation of the Rhine, at the head of 
which he placed himself. He enlarged 
the secondary states of Germany, and 
erected several of them into kingdoms, 
creating, as he imagined, permanent, 
natural, and useful allies for his em- 
pire. Having three” years before de- 
stroyed the ecclesiastical sovereignties 
of Germany, he now destroyed the 
feudal sovereignties of its noblesse. He 
reduced the power of Austria, de- 
priving her of her Italian territory 
without indemnifying her upon the 
Danube. He humiliated, but did not 
subdue her. Such, in fact, were the 
results of the victory of Austerlitz, 
which, it must be admitted, stand in 
disadvantageous contrast with those 
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which Talleyrand claimed as its pos- 
sible fruits. The key to Napoleon’s 
policy was the enfeeblement of great 
states; its effect was the creation of 
powerful malcontents. He created a 
swarm of opponents, with whom he 
was condemned to maintain a perpe- 
tual struggle without the possibility of 
destroying them. His peaces were 
truces, and can be regarded only as the 
successive halts of the grand army in 
its unparalleled career of conquest. 

Another of the grand European 
uae by which the public career of 

alleyrand was signalised, was the 
establishment at Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine of a permanent congress, with 
the philanthropic object of maintaining 
perpetual peace. This congress, at 
which each state of Europe was to be 
represented by a resident ambassador, 
was to consist of three colleges, the 
first composed of representatives of the 
four great powers, France, Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia. England was 
excluded from this congress ; its pro- 
moter regarding her, or affecting to 
regard her, as an exceptional power, 
the policy and interest of which must 
always be irreconcileable with those of 
the Continent. This, it ‘must be con- 
fessed, was a curious exclusion to be 
proposed by one, the favourite object 
of whose political life was to bring 
about a close and permanent union of 
France and England against the world. 
England with her navy, and France 
with her army, if cordially allied, 
might, according to Talleyrand, dictate 
to the rest of the globe. The appa- 
rent inconsistency may, however, be 
understood, when it is remembered 
that the European congress was pro- 
jected at a time when Napoleon, in 
the zenith of his glory, regarded Eng- 
land as his implacable and unrelenting 
enemy, against which every expedient 
of policy must be directed. 

The second college of Talleyrand’s 
projected congress was to consist of 
the representatives of states of the 
second order; and in like manner the 
third was to be composed of the mi- 
nisters of powers of the third order. 

Thus composed, this high diplomatic 
body was to be authorised to decide 
finally and without appeal, by a sort 
of arbitration, and as an international 
court of honour, all differences which 
might arise between the states repre- 
sented in it, and also to regulate the 


military contingent of each power. 
Every decision come to by the first 
college, provided it were unanimous, 
was to be final without the intervention 
of the other two. But in case ofa 
dissent in the first college, then the se- 
cond and third were to be successively 
consulted. 

This scheme was never attempted to 
be realised, but from it Napoleon took 
the idea of the Confederation of the 
Rhine. Talleyrand would have wish- 
ed him to have availed himself of his 
vast power to establish something more 
permanent in its duration and more 
universal in its object. 

In all the projects and speculations 
of Talleyrand, traces are discoverable 
of the best parts of the theories of the 
last century, although his purposes 
were so constantly defeated, and even 
made subservient to ends of which he 
disapproved, by the overruling power 
of the events with which he was sur- 
rounded. The minister of a sovereign 
sprung from arms and aggrandised by 
victory, he loved not war. His aver- 
sion to it was not only a matter of 
temperament and philosophical repug- 
nance, but even of calculation. War, 
as a system, appeared to him calculated 
only to create perpetual causes for its 
own reproduction, while, on the con- 
trary, his unceasing solicitude was to 
elicit from every victory consequences 
which would obliterate all future 
causes of collision. 

Napoleon himself has done Talley- 
rand the justice to admit the tenacity 
of purpose, with which he incessantly 
endeavoured to moderate his military 
propensities. ‘* He never ceased,” Na- 
poleon used to say, “repeating to me 
that I was mistaken respecting the 
energy of the nation, that it would not 
continue to second me, and that I 
should live to see myself at length 
abandoned, by it. ‘Talleyrand has 
never appeared to me to be either 
eloquent or persuasive. He used to 
revolve continually round the same 
idea.” This was true, and the idea 
round which Talleyrand revolved was 
an European peace, the alliance of the 
great powers, the enlightenment of 
mankind, the advance of civilization 
and the arts, and the diffusion of know- 
ledge. Although this fatigued Napo- 
leon, he did not the less appreciate the 
counsels of so sage an admirer, and 
he never departed for a campaign with- 
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out bringing in his rear, besides his 
legion of surgeons, his foreign minis- 
ter, also skilled in the art of arresting 
the course of the destroyer. 

After having concluded the peace of 
Presburg, and presided, over those 
which terminated in the elevation of 
Louis Napoleon to the throne of Hol- 
land, and Joseph to that of Naples, and 
conducted the diplomatic measures 
which established the Confederation of 
the Rhine, Talleyrand, now become 
Prince of Beneventum, was called on 
to inflict on Prussia the penalty for 
its impolitic revolt against the impe- 
rial power. 

When thevictory of Austerlitz placed 
Austria at the feet of Napoleon, the 
latter left Talleyrand at the village of 
Brunn, on the very field of the bat- 
tle, to conduct the negotiations with 
the agents of Austria, while he went 
himself to Vienna with M. Haugwitz, 
to arrange the preliminaries of a treaty 
with Prussia. Talleyand opened the 
negotiations with the announcement of 
the purposes of France to deprive 
Austria of her dominions in Italy and 
Switzerland, with the professed object 
of removing all future causes of rivalry 
and war between the two empires. These 
sacrifices were, of course, resisted by the 
most lively remonstrances on the part 
of the Austrian negotiators, who ex- 
pressed, however, their willingness to 
surrender Venice and a part of the 
Italian territory, but insisted that 
Salsburg, the Tyrol, and other terri- 
tories should be conferred upon one of 
the archdukes, and thus indirectly re- 
tained by Austria. One of the most 
erroneous propositions advanced by 
Austria, however, on this occasion, re- 
quires especial notice. 

It will be remembered by every one 
conversant with the history of this 
period, that Napoleon was the object 
of the most unmeasured abuse, for his 
proposition of giving Hanover to Prus- 
sia, and that Prussia was scarcely less 
censured for her willingness to accept 
the gift. Nevertheless, we now know 
that Austria, the natural ally and 
friend of England, did, in the course 
of the negotiations to which we re- 
fer, actually propose to Napoleon, 
through Talleyrand, that the patri- 
mony of the king of England should 
be conferred on one of the archdukes, 
in exchange for the sacrifices she was 
compelled to make on her southern 
frontiers. 
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The sagacious French diplomatist 
listened to this unprincipled demand 
with unmixed delight, well aware how 
potent a means it might be converted 
into to embroil Austria with England, 
and was too skilful to crush at once the 
hopes of its accomplishment. He ac- 
cordingly received the proposition with 
much complacency, and promised to 
lay it before the Emperor. Talleyrand 
had another object in protracting these 
negotiations. He knew that Napoleon 
was at the same time negotiating with 
M. Haugwitz a treaty with Prussia at 
the Schoenbrunn, and that Austria 
would be much more tractable after 
Prussia was put out of the ques- 
tion by the final settlement, the intel- 
ligence of which he hourly expected. 
He therefore willingly consented to 
the suspension of the negotiations un- 
til Prince Lichtenstein should go to 
the chateau at which the Emperor 
Francis was then staying, to obtain 
fresh instructions and enlarged powers. 
Talleyrand was to wait at Brunn until 
his return. 

This delay, purposely created by 
Talleyrand, was a capital fault on the 
part of the Austrian negotiators, for 
what was then passing at Vienna, and 
which they ought to have at least con- 
jectured, if not certainly known, great- 
ly aggravated the difficulties of their 
position. The immediate object of 
Napoleon was to detach Prussia from 
the Coalition before she had time to 
recover from the terror with which 
the catastrophe of Austerlitz had 
struck her. Besides the advantages 
of bringing the Prussian arrangement 
to a conclusion while the Austrian ne- 
gotiation was still pending, there were 
other reasons for accelerating the ge- 
neral settlement of both treaties. The 
archdukes were advancing towards 
Presburg at the head of an hundred 
thousand men. The Prussian armies 
were assembled in Saxony and Fran- 
conia, and the combined forces of 
England and Russia were advancing 
on Hanover. Whatever might be the 
confidence of Napoleon against such a 
combination, it was impolitic to wait 
for it to collect against him. To re- 
commence a war against all Europe 
in coalition, would at best have been 
a hazardous game. He therefore saw 
the necessity for the same promptitude 
in diplomacy to which he so often 
owed his success in war. 

Napoleon, therefore, immediately 
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on arriving at the Schoenbrunn, on the 
13th December, 1805, sent for M. 
Haugwitz, and received him in the 
cabinet of Maria Theresa.* After a 
burst of indignation at the underhand 
proceedings which Prussia had taken 
in regard to France, and giving utter- 
ance to menaces of the disasters with 
which he could overwhelm her, now 
that he had got Austria and Russia off 
his hands, he elicited from M. Haug- 
witz an offer of an alliance, as the 
price of immediate reconciliation. Na- 
poleon did not scruple to offer Prussia 
conditions, the acceptance of which he 
knew must seriously compromise her 
with the other great powers. As she 
had before betrayed France to the 
profit of Europe, she was now called 
on to betray Europe to the profit of 
France. Napoleon, nevertheless, did 
not hesitate to propose this course to 
the plenipotentiary of Prussia, who, 
so far from showing any repugnancy, 
seemed enchanted to be enabled to 
bring back from Vienna an alliance 
with France, instead of a declaration of 
war. 

This interview took place the 13th 
December ; the treaty was reduced to 
writing on the 14th, and formally 
signed at the Schoenbrunn on the fol- 
lowing day. 

The moment this was accomplished, 
Napoleon wrote to Talleyrand that if 
the Austrian negotiators did not im- 
mediately accede to the terms offered, 
he should come without further delay 
toVienna. The embarrassment of the 
Austrian plenipotentiaries now became 
extreme. In resisting the demands 
and postponing concessions, they aug- 
mented the exigencies of the conqueror, 
and really increased the difficulties. 
Hanover was disposable when Talley- 
rand opened the negotiation—it was 
now appropriated. The Tyrol, for 
the surrender of which Austria claim- 
ed it, would now have to be given up 
without an equivalent. In short, it 
was found that even their increased 
powers did not meet the demands on 
which Talleyrand was now ordered to 
insist ; a further reference to the Em- 
peror Francis was necessary, and the 
conference broke up and was adjourn- 
ed to Presburg, Brunn having become 
unhealthy, owing to the noxious ex- 
halations proceeding from the enor- 
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mous number of bodies of men and 
horses in a state of decomposition on 
the field of battle, and the innumerable 
sick and wounded who crowded the 
hospitals. Talleyrand, after a con- 
ference with Napoleon at Vienna, fi- 
nally met the Austrian negotiators at 
Presburg, where the treaty was con- 
cluded, amidst the advanced posts of 
the two hostile armies, and signed by 
Talleyrand, as the representative of the 
French empire, on the 26th December. 
The death of Mr. Pitt, which oc- 
curred in a month after this event, ef- 
fected a great apparent change in the 
relations of France and England, and 
the advent of Mr. Fox and his party 
to power, offered some ground for ex- 
pecting that a peace was not altogether 
impracticable. An accidental circum- 
stance brought about a communication 
between the two governments, well 
calculated to mitigate feelings of mu- 
tual hostility. A miscreant had the 
ignorance and baseness to obtain ac- 
cess personally to Mr. Fox, and to 
propose to him to get Napoleon assassi- 
nated. Mr. Fox had the wretch de- 
livered into the hands of the police, 
and immediately wrote a despatch to 
Talleyrand, denouncing in suitable 
terms the proposition which had been 
made, and placing at his disposition all 
the means necessary to prosecute the 
author, if the thing should be regarded 
as worthy of serious notice. 
Napoleon, sensible of this proceed- 
ing on the part of a hostile government, 
authorised M. Talleyrand to reply to it, 
which he did in the following terms :— 


‘I have placed before his majesty 
the letter of your excellency. ‘I recog- 
nize in this,’ said the Emperor, ‘the 
honour and virtue which have always 
animated Mr. Fox. Thank him for me, 
and assure him that, whether the poli- 
cy of his sovereign leads to the conti- 
nuance of war, or the quarrel, so use- 
less to humanity, should be brought to 
as speedy a conclusion as both nations 
ought to desire, I shall equally rejoice 
in the new character which, by this 
proceeding, the war has already assum- 
ed, and which is the presage of what 
may be expected from a cabinet in 
which I am glad to recognise the prin- 
ciples of Mr. Fox, who is a man so emi- 
nently fitted to perceive what is finest 
and most truly grand in affairs.’ ” 


Mr. Fox addressed to Talleyrand a 


* Thiers, VI., 355. 
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note in answer to this, conceived in a 
frank and cordial spirit, in which, 
without reserve or diplomatic finesse, 
he offered peace on honourable con- 
ditions, and by means, as sure as they 
were prompt. A correspondence en- 
sued between these distinguished men, 
in the course of which each of them 
joined to their public despatches pri- 
vate letters, full of frankness and cor- 
diality. The necessity under which 
the British government felt itself placed 
to insist on including Russia in the 
arrangements soon appeared to con- 
stitute a formidable obstacle to any 
favourable issue, this being opposed by 
Napoleon. Talleyrand, whose domi- 
nant thought was directed towards 
the attainment of a durable peace, 
which he regarded as the highest in- 
terest of France, spared no exertions 
or persuasions to induce Napoleon to 
avail himself of the opportunity offer- 
ed by the presence of Mr. Fox in 
power to continue the negotiation with 
England. Napoleon was not less dis- 
posed than his minister to avail him- 
self of an opportunity of terminating 
the war, as auspicious as it was unlook- 
ed for. Circumstances also seemed 
to offer facilities for surmounting the 
obstacle which hadarisen. Informa- 
tion had been received from the French 
Consul at St. Petersburgh, confirmed 
by advices from other quarters, that 
the Emperor Alexander, uneasy at 
the results of the war, distrustful of 
the cabinet of St. James’s, and espe- 
cially of the personal predilections of 
Mr. Fox, desired the re-establishment 
of peace. In short, the probability 
of a direct negotiation being opened 
with Russia was so strong, that it was 
hoped that the principle of a collective 
negotiation, on which Mr. Fox had 
insisted, would be renounced. 
Another incident also lent itself 
to foster the friendly feeling which 
had already been produced. During 
these negotiations an exchange of pri- 
soners between France and England 
was agreed upon. Among the detenus 
in Paris was Lord Yarmouth, after- 
wards Marquis of Hertford, who was 
then, although a Tory, an intimate 
friend of Mr. Fox, and from his pre- 
dilections for the Continent in gene- 
ral, and Paris in particular, an ardent 
partizan of peace. This young noble- 
man, who, during his detention, had 
moved in the best Parisian society, 
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was well known to Prince Talleyrand, 
who-was an admirer of the English 
aristocracy. Talleyrand, with his 
usual tact, seized this opportunity of 
turning his private intimacies to the 
public advantage. He invited Lord 
Yarmouth to his hotel, and there, in a 
conversation marked by the most ex- 
quisite tact, and apparent frankness, 
assured him that the Emperor most 
ardently desired peace, that he wished 
to put aside diplomatic formalities, 
and to agree frankly on conditions 
mutually honourable and acceptable ; 
that such conditions could present no 
difficulty, inasmuch as it was no longer 
desired to dispute with England the 
possession of Malta and the Cape ; 
that the question was, therefore, nar- 
rowed to a small compass, especially 
since Napoleon was willing to restore 
Hanover to George III. 

After receiving these and other con- 
fidential communications from Talley- 
rand, Lord Yarmouth left Paris, pro- 
mising to return immediately with 
the secret of theintentions of Mr. 
Fox. In fact Lord Yarmouth did 
accordingly return with powers from 
Mr. Fox, and was subsequently joined 
by Lord Lauderdale ; but notwith- 
standing the earnest desire of M. Ta- 
leyrand for peace, the complication of 
the affairs of the Continent rendered, 
as is well known, all these exertions 
abortive. 

After presiding at these various 
negotiations, and assisting in the 
ceremonies attending the elevation 
of Louis Napoleon to the throne 
of Holland, and Joseph to that of 
Naples, Talleyrand affixed his name 
to the treaty of Tilsitt, which was 
concluded as the consequence of the 
victories of Jena, Eylau, and Friedland. 
Prussia and Russia were humbled ; 
the Confederation of the Rhine was 
extended from the south to the north 
of Germany ; in fine, the empire had 
attained the meridian of its splendour, 
and Napoleon reached the summit of 
his glory. At this dazzling epoch, at 
a moment of unparalleled prosperity 
of success, M. Talleyrand ceased to 
direct the diplomacy of the empire. 
The signature of the treaty of Tilsitt 
was his last official act. On the 8th 
of August, 1807, an imperial decree 
announced his retirement from office, 
and named M. Champagny his succes- 
sor. The following day a second de- 
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cree raised him to the office of Vice 
Grand Elector, the third dignity of 
the empire, with a salary of £20,000. 
The office was for life. 

The retirement of the great diplo- 
matist was nominally his own volun- 
tary act; how far it was really his 
spontaneous choice will not be certain- 
ly known until the publication of those 
autobiographical memoirs, whose ap- 
pearance is interdicted until the year 
1868. 

Was he fatigued with the continual 
sacrifice of his own judgment, which 
the aspiring ambition of his master 
exacted? Was his indolence allured 
by the perspective of the magnificent 
sinecure which awaited him? Did his 
incomparable clearsightedness enable 
him to see that Napoleon, balanced on 
a summit, trembled and became giddy 
with the height to which he had at- 
tained? Did he, in short, anticipate 
at this epoch of grandeur, his ap- 
proaching decline? These are ques- 
tions which will be variously received, 
and to which satisfactory or conclu- 
sive answers, with our present infor- 
mation, would be impossible. How- 
ever this may be, his retirement from 
affairs at such a moment gave occa- 
sion to innumerable conjectures, and 
no one believed it to be sincerely the 
result of his own wish. Some as- 
eribed it to the strong disapprobation 
which Talleyrand entertained for the 
policy pursued by Napoleon respecting 
Spain. This opinion Talleyrand did 
not fail to encourage, and turn to ac- 
count as soon as the course of events 
rendered it popular. Still it is diffi- 
cult to render such a supposition com- 
patible with Talleyrand’s own acts. 
The idea of imitating the policy of 
Louis XIV. was at least as’ much 
that of Talleyrand himself as of Napo- 
leon. Yet there might have been a 
disagreement as to the time and man- 
ner of carrying out such a policy. 
Others ascribe his retirement to his 
having opened negotiations for peace 
with England, without the cognizance 
of the Emperor; and others again 
find the cause in the intrigues of 
Fouché, his personal enemy, who la- 
boured incessantly to excite the impa- 
tience of the Emperor against his mi- 
nister, always representing the latter 
as assuming to himself too great a 
share in the management of affairs. 

Whatever may have produced this 


estrangement, it was one deeply to 
be deplored by Napoleon. The vast 
ambition and great military prowess 
of Napoleon, and the unequalled good 
sense, moderation, and sang froid of 
Talleyrand, seemed to be made for each 
other. The invention, fertility, bold- 
ness, and impetuosity of the one were 
happily checked by the coolness, mo- 
deration, powers of deliberation, fore- 
sight, and caution of the other. Tal- 
leyrand knew how to throw dilatory 
obstacles in the way of the Emperor 
when rage and passion transported 
him and prompted precipitate mea- 
sures, thus giving him the opportunity 
of recovering his tranquillity, and act- 
ing with ability and dignity. Thus he 
used to say, with some exaggeration, 
but much truth and infinite wit, “ The 
Emperor always compromised himself 
when he was enabled to do anything 
a quarter of an hour earlier, which I 
would have induced him to postpone 
to a quarter of an hour later.” The 
loss of such a counsellor was more 
than a misfortune ; it was a danger. 

The retirement of Talleyrand from 
office did not, however, produce any 
personal coolness between him and 
the Emperor ; their separation was 
only official. Their amicable rela- 
tions were maintained. He was loaded 
with honours. Next in official dignity 
to the brother of the Emperor, he 
was Vice Grand Elector of the Em- 
pire. He was also Grand Chamber- 
lain of the Imperial Court, and re- 
tained the principality of Beneventum, 
which had been conferred on him after 
the victory of Austerlitz. 

A year after his retirement from 
the Hotel des Affaires Etrangeéres, he 
was called on to attend Napoleon at 
the celebrated interview with Alexan- 
der at Erfurth, at which the latter 
agreed to abandon Spain, receiving 
in return Moldavia and W allachia, 
and where both agreed to engage in a 
common war against England, if the 
government of that country would not 
consent to a peace on practicable 
terms, and against Austria, unless that 
state should acquiesce. Talleyrand 
attended on this occasion, not in a 
diplomatic capacity, but in his official 
character of Grand Chamberlain, and 
did the honors of the imperial court 
at entertainments where kings and 
sovereign princes were guests, and 
where the fate of nations was decided. 
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In the midst of these magnificent con- 
vivialities, under the guise of which 
negotiations so important were car- 
ried on, the Emperor felt once more 
the inestimable value of the counsels 
of his former minister, and observed 
to him one day with unaffected regret, 
“ We ought never to have lost your 
aid.” This was, however, the last 
expression of accordance which passed 
between these illustrious men. 
Napoleon following his own coun- 
sels, or rather surrendering himself 
to the impulses of his ambition, con- 
tinued the enterprises in which he was 
engaged. Hitherto the results of his 
measures were to enfeeble others, and 
to strengthen or at least defend him- 
self. Now, however, he went further. 
He did not wait to be attacked, but 
took the initiative of offence. By his 
invasion of Spain he roused against 
him the united power ofan entire 
people. By seizing and carrying away 
the Pope, he provoked the hostility of 
all who still respected the ancient and 
a, principle represented by the 
ead of the Church—a principle the 
full value and importance of which he 
acknowledged on his accession to the 
Imperial throne, by courting its sanc- 
tion in the grand ceremonials ob- 
served on that occasion. Talleyrand 
saw plainly the danger which he in- 
curred ; he perceived the precipice to 
the brink of which Napoleon was 
rushing. Whatever might have been 
the period when he first allowed his 
opinion of the Spanish invasion to be 
perceived, it is quite certain that in 
1809 he took so little trouble to dis- 
semble the strong disapprobation he 
felt, that the Emperor, on his return 
from the Peninsula, dismissed him 
from his office of Grand Chamberlain. 
He was before removed from public 
affairs, and he was now estranged 
from the person of the Emperor. 
Thus was broken the last tie that 
connected these two distinguished 
men, of whom the one could accom- 
plish so much while the tide of success 
lasted, and the other so much when- 
ever reverses took place. From this 
time Talleyrand proved to be daily 
more and more severe in his judg- 
ments of the Emperor’s measures, and 
Napoleon more and more distrustful 
of his ex-minister of Foreign Affairs. 
They fell into a continual collision, ir- 
ritating to the diplomate and undigni- 
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fied in the sovereign. Napoleon was 
averse from the malcontent, even the 
silent. When Talleyrand spoke he 
never failed to throw bitterness into 
his words, and if he did not speak, 
there were not wanting those who put 
offensive language in his mouth. From 
this resulted often scenes of violence 
and mal-adresse on the one part, borne 
always with that incomparable sang 
Froid which has become so well known 
on the other as to be historical. To 
menace people daily with having them 
shot, and yet allow them to occupy a 
powerful and influential position, 
leaving all the means of retaliation in 
their hands, was a deplorable policy. 
It was but too often the course pur- 
sued by Napoleon, who, great as he 
was, was not above petulancy, and 
who, governing all around him, knew 
not how to govern himself. Not daring 
or probably not thinking he had suffi- 
cient grounds for severity, he always 
calculated on accomplishing something 
by mere menace, and accordingly he 
threatened incessantly and without 
moderation. Thus he wounded, hu- 
miliated, and irritated Talleyrand 
without striking him, and actually 
awakened in him those views and pur- 
poses which he desired to prevent. 
Sometimes he would mingle favours 
with bluster. Thus at a moment when 
he showed the utmost rage against 
the ex-minister, having learned that 
he had pressing claims to answer, 
owing to unsuccessful operations at 
the Bourse, he consented to purchase 
from him, at an extravagant price, a 
furnished hotel, and afterwards al- 
lowed him to take away the splendid 
and valuable furniture. With cha- 
racteristic inconsistency and petulance, 
Napoleon at the same time refused to 
pay him the rent of his Chateau at 
Valencay, which was engaged by the 
government as the residence of the 
exiled princes of Spain. 

Talleyrand was thus estranged from 
Napoleon during the last five years 
of the Empire, but resided in Paris, 
in princely splendour; for indepen- 
dently of the wealth he had accumu- 
lated, he still held the magnificent 
sinecure of the Vice Grand Elector- 
ship, with its twenty thousand pounds 
a-year, 

It was in 1812, that the sagacious 
diplomate plainly foresaw the fall of 
Napoleon. When the emperor de- 
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cided on the expedition to Russia, at- 
tacking a power almost inaccessible, 
at the moment when he was menaced 
on every side athome, Talleyrand saw 
his end fast approaching. England, 
which for ten years had never let him 
rest, still directed all her vast re- 
sources against him; Spain was on 
fire, and had risen to a man against 
his usurpation ;—Austria proved that 
maxims were more potent with her 
than marriages, and the Arch-duchess, 
transmuted into the Empress of 
France, could not prevent her family 
from directing all its exertions to re- 
cover the eight millions of subjects 
it had lost in the treaties Napoleon 
had imposed upon it. Clouds ga- 
thered, and the firmament was 
blackened on one side, but Napoleon, 
nevertheless, disregarding these pre- 
sages of the storm, rushed among 
the snows of Russia, encountered the 
catastrophe of Moscow, and gave the 
signal for the commencement of that 
series of reverses, the issue of which 
was St. Helena, 

After the disasters of 1813, when, 
under the pressure of reverses, Na- 
poleon again had recourse to Talley- 
rand, desiring to restore him to the 
ministry of Foreign Affairs, they 
had a long interview on this subject, 
which, however, was attended with 
no result. Whether the sagacious 
ex-minister, saw that the situation of 
the emperor was desperate, or that 
he proposed sacrifices to obtain peace, 
which Napoleon was indisposed to 
make, or whether, in fine, Talleyrand 
was unwilling to link himself to the 
falling fortunes of the Empire, cannot 
now be ascertained ; but it is certain, 
that the distrust with which these 
eminent individuals had begun to re- 
gard each other, was augmented, and 
that this abortive attempt to come to 
an understanding was followed by 
more numerous sallies of temper on 
the part of the one, and the utter- 
ance, in private, of more biting sar- 
casm on the part of the other than 
before. 

During the two years which pre- 
ceded the fall of the Empire, it has 
been alleged, and to a greater or less 
extent credited, that Talleyrand in- 
trigued with the Bourbons to bring 
about the Restoration. Of this, how- 
ever, there is no proof, and the cir- 
cumstances of the time, combined 
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with the character and previous life 
of Talleyrand, afford an explanation 
of his conduct sufficiently satisfac- 
tory to render the supposition of 
treason and conspiracy gratuitous, 
and, in the case of so cautious a states- 
man, in a high degree improbable. 
Let us consider for a moment the re- 
lative position of the emperor and 
his ex-minister at this epoch. 

In the descent which preceded his 
fall, there were two moments at which 
Napoleon might, with honour, have 
made terms with the allies, first at 
Prague, before the disaster at Leip- 
sie, and secondly at Frankfort, be- 
fore the troops of the Coalition had 
crossed the French frontier. At 
Prague, besides the integrity of 
France, within its natural geogra- 
phical limits, he might have retained 
a part of the territories he had con- 
quered in Europe. At Frankfort, 
he might have secured France within 
those limits which nature seems to 
have assigned to her. The proposi- 
tions made at Frankfort by Prince 
Metternich, in the name of Austria; 
by Lord Aberdeen in the name of En- 
gland; by M. Nesselrode, in the name 
of Russia; and by Prince Hardenberg, 
in the name of Prussia, which bore 
date the 10th November, 1813, were 
to the effect that the “ Allied Sove- 
reigns were agreed in the opinion that 
France ought to be preserved in her 
integrity, and that they were willing 
that her territory should be bounded 
by the Rhine, the Alps, and the Py- 
renees.” They declared that they de- 
sired to establish a lasting peace, and 
the equilibrium of Europe upon the 
basis of the independence of all the 
great states by land and sea. 

This proposal was made with the 
condition of being accepted in twenty- 
four hours, and before that time had 
elapsed the sovereigns repented of 
its moderation, truly concluding that 
they were in a condition to extort 
better terms, and to impose more se- 
vere humiliation on him who had ex- 
acted such frequent and severe sacri- 
fices from them. Napoleon mean- 
while was not able to bring himself to 
accept such conditions with the pre- 
scribed promptitude, nor in the un- 
qualified terms in which they were 
proposed. He did, however, accept 
them, but not intime. His reluctance 
to renounce in such sweeping terms 
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territories which had cost so much 
blood and treasure, and the acquisi- 
tion of which had surrounded his new 
throne with such splendour, and to 
abandon to the caprice of the Allies 
so many princes whom he had created, 
naturally enough gave occasion for 
delay, during which the forces of the 
enemy passed the frontier, penetrated 
into France, and the negotiations were 
transferred to Chatillon sur- Seine. 

Here the Frankfort propusitions 
were withdrawn, and it was proposed 
that France should be reduced to her 
ancient limits, and exposed throughout 
a frontier of one hundred and fifty 
leagues to the incursions of foreign 
powers. Napoleon received this pro- 
position with a storm of indignation. 
He declared that it would degrade 
France to a secondary power ; that it 
would not even place her, relatively to 
other states, in the position she held in 
1792; for all other chief states since 
that epoch had been strengthened and 
enlarged. Nothing would thus be al- 
lowed to France to balance the parti- 
tion of Poland, the destruction of the 
ecclesiastical sovereignties of Germany, 
or the acquisitions of England in the 
East. He wrote from his bivouack 
between the Seine and Marne to his 
plenipotentiary,the Duke of Vicenza :— 
| have received,” said he, * the pro- 
positions which you have sent to me. 
There is not a Frenchman whose blood 
would not boil with indignation at 
them. . . . Iam so moved by 
those infamous proposals, that J feel 
myself dishonoured in being thrown 
into a situation in which it is possible 
that they could be made to me. I 
would rather lose Paris itself than see 
such propositions made to the French 
people, and should much prefer to see 
the Bourbons restored to the throne 
on reasonable conditions.” 

He felt that the acceptance of such 
conditions was incompatible with his 
antecedents. A soldier of fortune 
elevated to a throne, is nothing if he 
be not great. Humbled by defeat, 
and deprived of his only prestige by 
such a treaty, he would lose the au- 
thority necessary for command. He 
wanted what the old families which 
governed Europe had, the support of 
ages past. In a moment of distress 
they could afford to surrender, having 


centuries of possession and the records 
of history to fall back upon. Their 


political authority was not identified 
with their possession of territory. Its 
basis was habit and memories, and not 
victories. The origin, the principle, 
and the foundation of the imperial 
throne of France was victory. Losing 
its greatness, it lost its legitimacy. 
Napoleon felt this. He might have 
stopped in his ascent—in his fall it was 
impossible. 

In accordance with these sentiments, 
he wrote to his plenipotentiary on the 
19th January :—* If the ancient limits 
of France are proposed, I have one of 
three parts to take, either to fight and 
conquer, or to fight and fall glorious- 
ly; or, in fine, if the nation will not 
support me, to abdicate. The system of 
reducing France to her ancient limits is 
inseparable from the restoration of the 
Bourbons.” What he thus enounced 
he did. He undertook this memorable 
campaign, one of the most splendid of 
his splendid career, not like that of 
Italy, in youth, in an enemy’s country, 
in a season of success, full of hope, 
with a single enemy before him; but 
under the pressure of age, on the ter- 
ritory of France, before invading ar- 
mies, in the midst of revolt, with a 
broken prestige, and before Europe in 
coalition. Yet never was his activity 
greater—his will more decided—his 
soul more proud—his genius more 
grand—his victories more glorious, 
yet more fruitless. His star, before 
disappearing, shed a dazzling lustre. 

Gaining victory without success, and 
exposing himself to the storm of battle 
without falling, he adopted the re- 
maining alternative which he had pro- 
posed to himself—he abdicated. 

It was during this period that Tal- 
leyrand has been charged with secretly 
plotting the overthrow of Napoleon. 
That he had, through the intervention 
of parties in his confidence, held com- 
munications with the allied powers, 
and even with the Bourbons, must be 
admitted ; but to form a just estimate 
of his conduct at this time, it is neces- 
sary to remember that Talleyrand ne- 
ver devoted himself to the personal in- 
terests or ascendancy of any sovereign. 
Having passed through numerous re- 
volutions, and having been called to 
serve his country under a succession of 
sovereigns, which followed one another 
not by any recognised right of suc- 
cession, but by a series of emeutes and 
coups detat, Talleyrand gave each of 
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them his co-operation as the heads 
of the state, de facto, rather than as 
the possessors of any legitimate claim 
upon his allegiance. He regarded 
them as the temporary depositories of 
the national authority, and as such en- 
titled to his aid, as a citizen, so long 
as they possessed the confidence of the 
nation, and exercised, in fact, the su- 
preme power. It must be remem- 
bered that divine right and hereditary 
claims had ceased to be acknowledged, 
and if the latter had been reproduced 
in the elevation of Napoleon to the 
imperial throne, it then only emanated 
from the people, was only acknow- 
ledged as a matter of expediency, and 
might, of course, be renounced by the 
authority which had created it. Tal- 
Jeyrand, in a word, gave to the govern- 
ment de facto, for the time being, his 
services. He was not sufficiently de- 
voted to the imperial regime to desire 
to maintain it longer than its conti- 
nuance seemed conducive to the good 
of the country; and in the position 
affairs had assumed at the epoch we 
refer to, the question appeared to be 
clearly enough reduced to this, whe- 
ther Napoleon was to be sacrificed to 
France, or France to Napoleon. 
After crossing the frontiers, and 
transferring the negotiations to Cha- 
tillon, the allies declared openly that 
they separated the [Trench nation 
from its sovereign ; that they were 
not indisposed to treat with the one 
on terms and conditions which would 
not be granted to the other. In 
this state of things Tallyerand did 
not hesitate to listen to overtures 
made to him by secret agents, nor to 
lend himself to negotiations having 
for their object to substitute another 
government for the military dictator- 
ship of Napoleon. He had preserved 
numerous diplomatic relations with 
the courts of Europe. August per- 
sons had regarded him with friend- 
ship, had rendered homage to his ta- 
lents, and admired the firmness with 
which he had opposed ‘himself to 
the gigantic projects of conquest in 
which the Emperor had indulged. 
Communications were, in fine, opened 
with him at Paris by the agents of the 
Congress at Chatillon, and still more 
directly by Prince Metternich and M. 
Nesselrode. In these negotiations 
all the contingencies incidental upon 
the fall of Napoleon were considered, 


such as a regency under the Empress 
Maria Louisa, with the ultimate suc- 
cession of the King of Rome; a mo- 
narchy, with a new prince, to be chosen 
by the nation; and finally, the res- 
toration of the Bourbons, if that mea- 
sure appeared to be most conducive 
to the establishment of general tran- 
quillity. Indeed it is not certain 
that Caulaincourt himself, the recog- 
nised representative of France at the 
Congress, did not make some overtures 
to the Emperor Alexander on the sub- 
ject of a regency under the Empress. 

At the same time, other negotia- 
tions were secretly in progress. M. 
Arnaud de Vitrolles had been com- 
missioned to sound the allies on the 
question of the Restoration. This 
agent, however, being also connected 
with the exiled family, and influenced 
by them, exceeded his powers, and 
ventured to negotiate directly for the 
restoration of Louis XVIII., whereas 
he was only authorised by Talleyrand 
to mention it as a contingency, and 
ascertain the feelings of the allies upon 
it. It has appeared that at that time 
his projects were but coldly received, 
so entirely had the principles of le- 
gitimacy been banished from the 
thoughts of Europe. He declared 
that the cabinets of the allies showed 
no preference for any particular sys- 
tem, provided that France were de- 
prived of the power of disturbing the 
general tranquillity, and that even 
Austria was well disposed to treat 
with Napoleon, or with a regency. 
Thus, it will be seen, how little the 
sovereigns of Europe cared, or even 
thought about the Bourbons on the 
very eve of the Restoration. 

As the fall of Napoleon became 
more and more evident, the discussion 
of the measures to be taken for the 
security of the country in that con- 
tingency was conducted with less re- 
serve. Talleyrand was the centre 
round which this movement naturally 
took place. His undisputed ability 
as a statesman and diplomatist, his 
participation in all that was well or- 
dered in the Revolution, and his ab- 
stinence from all participation in the 
atrocities which attended it, his aristo- 
eratic descent, and the extreme polish 
and refinement of his manners, the oppo- 
sition which he was known to havegiven 
tothe most culpable aggressions of Na- 
poleon, especially to theinvasion of Rus- 
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sia and Spain, all these considerations 
rendered him more eminently fitted 
than any other individual to negotiate 
with the invaders of France, now ex- 
pected, with their victorious hosts, at 
the gates of Paris. 

Among the persons admitted to the 
most confidential intercourse with 
Talleyrand at this epoch were, the 
Duke de Dalberg, the Marquis de 
Jaugourt, and the Abbé de Pradt. 
With the first, Talleyrand maintained 
the closest intimacy. Sprung from a 
noble family, his acquaintance with 
him had commenced when he held the 
ministry of Foreign Affairs, and the 
young duke conceived towards him 
the mostlively friendship. Besides the 
consideration which the known friend- 
ship of the illustrious ex-minister con- 
ferred upon him, he enjoyed a certain 
diplomatic consideration from his con- 
nexion with foreign statesmen. He 
was the near relation of M. Nessel- 
rode, and the friend of M. de Metter- 
nich, of Count Stadion, then holding 
a high place in the cabinet of Vienna, 
and of the Baron de Vincent. 

The Marquis de Jaucourt had been 
amember of the Constituent Assembly, 
had emigrated, returned to France in 
1803, when, after presiding over the 
Tribunate, he was raised by the First 
Consul to the senate. To M. de 
Pradt, Talleyrand gave but a limit- 
ed confidence; sufficient, however, 
to turn the talents and activity of 
that person to his account. Besides 
these, the salons of his hotel were the 
resort of a number of secondary 
agents, who surrounded him, in ex- 
pectation of some great governmental 
change, the nature of which they could 
not anticipate. Such were MM. La- 
borie, de Bourrienne (since so well 
known for his memoirs of Napoleon), 
and de Vitrolles. To these Talley- 
rand communicated nothing. The 
various contingencies were discussed, 
and among them, the return of the 
Bourbons was mentioned as an even- 
tuality. 

On the approach of the allies to 
Paris, the Council of Regency, of 
which Talleyrand, as Vice Grand Elec- 
tor, was a member, deliberated whe- 
ther, in case of the capital being de- 
clared in a state of siege, the Empress 
and the King of Rome should remain 
there. It was at first decided in the 
affirmative, and this decision was 
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warmly supported by Talleyrand.— 
Joseph Bonaparte and the Arch-Chan- 
cellor Le Brun, however, produced an 
order of Napoleon, that the Regent 
should quit Paris if the enemy should 
arrive under its walls. It was there- 
fore ultimately decided that the Re- 
gency should be transferred to Blois, 
attended by all the great officers of 
state, and functionaries of the govern- 
ment. 

This measure liberated Talleyrand 
from the immediate presence of the 
government in the capital, and ren- 
dered the secret negotiations with the 
allied powers more easy and safe. But 
as a member of the Council of Re- 
gency, and an high dignitary of the 
State, it was his duty to accompany 
the government to Blois. He accord- 
ingly presented the semblance of doing 
this, and was actually leaving Paris 
when he was stopped at the Barriére 
de Maine, by a company of the Na- 
tional Guard, and compelled to return. 
This proceeding had been pre-arrang- 
ed by himself, and it may be easily 
imagined that no very serious resis- 
tance was offered to those who re-con- 
ducted him to his hotel. 

In fine, the signature of the capitu- 
lation which followed the armistice 
concluded {by Marmont, enabled Tal- 
leyrand to continue openly his nego- 
tiation with the Emperor Alexander 
and the allied sovereigns. He assured 
them that the existing authorities in 
Paris would easily be brought to unite 
in a movement against Napoleon, and 
undertook to manage the affair.— 
Alexander, on the other hand, to in- 
spire all parties in Paris with more 
confidence in the power and influence 
of Talleyrand, consented to confer 
upon him the honour of becoming his 
guest, during his sojourn in the ca- 
vital. 

Talleyrand then inhabited the splen- 
did hotel at the corner of the Rue St. 
Florentin, and the Rue de Rivoli, 
which still bears his name, and which 


he continued to inhabit till his death. 
The suite of rooms on the first floor, 
which look over the garden of the 
Tuilleries, and the spacious area now 
called the Place de la Concorde, 
but better known as the Place Louis 
XV., were prepared for his recep- 
tion. On the evening of the 30th, 
MM. de Dalberg, Jaucourt, the Abbé 
de Montesquiou, the Abbe de Pradt, 
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and the Baron Louis, met in the cabi- 
net of M. Talleyrand. The situation 
of the country was discussed, and 
the various expedients which sug- 
gested themselves were successively 
considered. The regency of the Em- 
press first presented itself, and the ad- 
vantages it offered were examined, 
among which the must prominent was 
the support it was assured it would 
certainly receive from the Emperor of 
Austria. When the Bourbons were 
mentioned, the Duke de Dalberg ex- 
plained the difficulty of reconciling any 
liberal system of government with the 
rooted prejudices in favour of absolute 
monarcy which were known to prevail 
with the elder branches of the Bour- 
bons. The name of the Duke of Or- 
leans was mentioned, but M. Talley- 
rand and the Baron Louis avowed 
themselves warm partisans of legiti- 
macy as a principle. It was, in fine, 
agreed that the combination which 
appeared under the existing circum- 
stances to offer most advantages, was 
the spontaneous recall of Louis XVIII., 
with a liberal constitution. Without 
committing any thing to writing, or 
even settling any precise conditions, 
an understanding to that effect was 
arrived at, and M. Talleyrand under- 
took to communicate on the subject 
with the allied sovereigns on the one 
hand, and with the leading members 
of the Imperial Senate on the other. 

Talleyrand was well informed of 
what had passed between the sovereigns 
at the congress of Chatillon. The 
Emperor Alexander had told the 
Princess Stephanie of Baden, that if 
Napoleon refused to come to terms be- 
fore the allied powers crossed the 
Rhine, they would not treat with him, 
but would overthrow him. At Cha- 
tillon, nevertheless, much discordance 
prevailed among them as to the pros- 
pective arrangements. They were 
perfectly agreed, however, in the abso- 
lute necessity of establishing such a 
government in France as would ensure 
the permanent tranquillity and security 
of Europe. 

In proportion as the clouds gathered 
round the imperial throne, Talleyrand 
saw his salons filled with every shade 
and variety of opinion, from the 
staunch Republican to the enthusiast 
of divine right. All assembled there 

lil-mell; scrutinized each others’ 
ooks, and vainly tried to read the fu. 


ture in the visage of their wily host. 
Talleyrand, with consummate tact and 
flexibility, had a ready reply for each 
inquirer, to excite their hopes, or flat- 
ter their self love. He told the Re- 
publicans, that the Allied Sovereigns 
desired that the nation should choose 
its own form of government. He as- 
sured the Bonapartists, that their posi- 
tion and appointments would not be 
disturbed ; that there were still chances 
of a regency under the Empress ; but 
that it was indispensable that the Em- 
peror be removed. To the Royalists, 
he professed that his earnest wish was 
to see the House of Bourbon re-es- 
tablished in France; but that, to 
accomplish this, would require the 
greatest discretion and the utmost 
caution, to avoid offending the opi- 
nions of large and powerful parties, 
whose hostility might render every 
measure directed to that object abor- 
tive. 

Various attempts were made on the 
days of the 30th and 31st March, by the 
Royalist party, to get up popular de- 
monstrationsin favour of the Bourbons, 
but without success. Talleyrand under- 
stood the French public too well to 
countenance such proceedings. On the 
night of the 30th, he prepared a procla- 
mation, to be published in Paris, by 
Prince Schwartzenberg, in the name 
of the Allied Sovereigns, which affords 
another striking example of the skill 
and tact of this master of diplomatic 
finesse. After indicating the condi- 
tions of the capitulation, this document 
concluded thus :— 


‘** Parisians—You know the situation 
of your country. The friendly occupa- 
tion of Lyons; the proceedings at 
Bourdeaux ;—misfortunes drawn upon 
France and the true dispositions of your 
countrymen. You will perceive in these 
examples, the termination of war abroad 
and discord at home. You cannot 
otherwise attain that end. It is with 
this hope, that Europe, in arms under 
your walls, addresses you. Hasten to 
respond to that confidence which she 
reposes in your patriotism and your 
wisdom.” 


Here all parties found something to 
raise their hopes, or to tranquillize 
their fears. The example of Bour- 
deaux was presented to the Royalists; 
and the partizans of Napoleon, and 
even the Republicans, were flattered 
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with the assurance, that although Eu- 
rope was in arms around their capital, 
she only asked for peace, and left 
France to choose her own form of 
government. 

On the afternoon of the 31st March, 
the allies entered Paris by the northern 
Faubourgs. The strange cortege tra- 
versed the Boulevards from the Porte 
St. Denis to the Champs Elysées, un- 
der the eyes of thousands of astonished 
citizens, who filled the windows and 
the house-tops. Curiosity and sadness 
were strangely mingled in the counte- 
nances of that multitude. The pro- 
clamation had reassured the public, 
and no sense of danger was mani- 
fested. The shops and the marts 
were re-opened, and commerce flowed 
in its customary channels. M. Pas- 
quier (the present venerable President 
of the Chamber of Peers), being then 
at the head of the municipality, adopt- 
ed measures for the preservation of 
order, and the protection of private 
property. 

In the afternoon, the Emperor 
Alexander arrived at the Rue St. 
Florentin, and took possession of the 
suite of rooms provided for him in the 
magnificent Hotel Talleyrand. All vi- 
siters to Paris are familiar with the 
front of this building, which looks upon 
the Rue de Rivoli and the Place de la 
Concorde. The windows of the first 
floor, with the large stone balcony be- 
fore them, are those of the apartment 
of the Emperor. The first object 
which met his view on approaching, 
was the spot on which Louis XVI. 
and his unhappy queen and sister fell 
under the guillotine. How often did 
Talleyrand, when, at a later epoch, he 
declined in favour with the restored 
family, conduct his guests to this room, 
of which the same furniture is still 
retained, recur to the proceedings of 
which it was the theatre, and signalize 
the ingratitude and infatuation of 
kings. 

his apartment seems destined to 

be the scene of political and diploma- 
tic intrigue. The same room in which 
Alexander held his receptions is now 
the saloon of the celebrated female di- 
lomate and intriguante, the Princess 
Site the widow of the former Rus- 
sian Ambassador at London, and now 
the intimate friend, or, as some say, 
the wife of M. Guizot. Here were 
concocted the Spanish marriages. Here 
was planned the purchase of fifty mil- 
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lions in the French funds, by the Em- 
peror Nicholas, and from the same 
table as that on which was signed the 
treaty of Paris, were written those 
letters to the present Czar which 
brought about the recent financial ar- 
rangement with the Bank of France. 
But to return to the more imme- 
diate subject of our present narrative, 
Alexander, on arriving in the hotel of 
his distinguished host, having retired 
for a short repose, rejoined Talleyrand 
in the salon. The conversation was 
immediately directed to the means 
which would be most effectual to put 
an end to the war with which it was 
admitted that all the nations of Europe 
were fatigued. To be the instrument 
of establishing universal peace had be- 
come the dominant idea in the mind 
of Alexander. With an imagination 
stronger than his understanding, and 
an ardent and generous heart, he had 
already become the dupe of the cele- 
brated Madame Krudener, who had 
persuaded him that Napoleon was the 
BLACK DEMON, or the genius of battles, 
and that he, the Czar, was the wHITE 
ANGEL, or the genius of peace, whose 
mission was to play the part of univer- 
sal pacificator, in this nether world, by 
the agency of his vast armies. The 
unhappy circumstances connected with 
his father’s death had never ceased to 
haunt his excited imagination, nor did 
he ever stand perfectly self-acquitted 
on that terrible event. His more ge- 
nerous impulses therefore rendered him 
eager to be the instrument of good on 
the large scale, so as in some measure 
to atone for his participation, how- 
ever involuntary, in the event which 
placed him on the imperial throne. 
By circumsiances, not less than by 
temperament, therefore, Talleyrand 
found in the Emperor a subject easy 
to be wrought to his purposes, even 
with much less skill than he had at 
command. His designs were further 
facilitated by the counsellors, in whom 
Alexander reposed most confidence. 
M. de Nesselrode, his chancellor, a 
practised diplomatist of the most po- 
lished manners, participated sincerely 
in the Emperor's desire for peace, 
without, however, forgetting that one 
of the conditions to be advanced at the 
proper moment should be the acqui- 
sition of the complete sovereignty of 
the Grand Duchy of Warsaw. M. 
Pozzo di Borgo also at that time exer- 
cised great influence on the Czar. M. 
3D 
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Pozzo, a Corsican, had been a member 
of the Legislative Assembly under the 
Revolution, and later, having entered 
into the service of Russia, had risen 
to the rank of major-general. Talley- 
rand, desirous that each of the sove- 
reigns should be informed of what it 
was most to his purpose that they 
should know, had placed in attendance 
on them persons who, while they were 
acceptable to them respectively from 
past relations, were also in the confi- 
dence of Talleyrand, and ready to lend 
themselves to his designs. ‘Thus he 
placed General Beurnonville, who had 
been a long time Ambassador at Ber- 
lin, in attendance on the King of 
Prussia. The Chancellor de Harden- 
berg also had numerous relations with 
Talleyrand, while the latter held the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and did 
not forget the moderation with which 
he caused the harsh orders of Napo- 
leon to be executed in Berlin. With 
Prince Schwartzenberg, the Plenipo- 
tentiary of the Emperor of Austria, 
Talleyrand placed the Duke de Dal- 
berg, rendered acceptable by his for- 
mer intimacy with Prince Metternich. 
This was the personage, the manage- 
ment of whom required the most re- 
fined tact, for the interests of the Em- 
press Maria Louisa were to be re- 
garded, closely connected as they were 
with the forfeiture of Napoleon. The 
great object of the restoration of the 
Bourbons could only be attained by the 
voluntary sacrifice of these interests ; 
and it was necessary to convince the 
Emperor of Austria that his own inte- 
rests, as well as the interests of all 
Europe, required the extinction of the 
rights of his daughter and his grand- 
son. In a preliminary conference 
which the Duke de Dalberg held with 
the Prince Schwartzenberg on this 
subject, he obtained the assurance of 
the Prince, that the Emperor and 
Prince Metternich were both of the 
opinion that the continued sovereignty 
of Napoleon was incompatible with the 
repose of Europe. 

This proposition being once admit- 
ted, it was an easy inference that the 
regency was inexpedient, since, in fact, 
it would be achange of government 
only in name. The regency of the 
wife, in the name of the son, would be 
in substance the continuation of the 
reign of the Emperor. Nevertheless, 
it was not an easy matter to bring the 
father to renounce the rights of the 
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daughter and the future empire of the 
grandson. 

The suspension of all regular and 
recognised government is a state too 
dangerous to be allowed to continue a 
moment longer that it can possibly be 
avoided. It had, accordingly, been 
arranged that the first conference, 
with a view to the settlement of the 
government, should be held imme- 
diately after the entry of the sovereigns 
into the capital. At four o’clock in 
the afternoon of the 3lst of March, 
1814, this conference was held in the 
great salon of the Hotel Talleyrand, 
which we have already described. On 
the right of the fire-place, and next 
the splendid centre table which still 
occupies the room, sat the King of 
Prussia and Prince Schwartzenberg ; 
to the right of the prince was placed 
the Duke de Dalberg, and next to him 
M. Pozzo di Borgo and the Prince de 
Lichtenstein. On the left of the King 
of Prussia, and at the table, sat M. 
Talleyrand. The Emperor Alexander 
paced incessantly with rapid strides the 
length of the apartment, repeating in 
interrupted sentences, and with an in- 
terjectional tone and agitated gesticu- 
lation, “ I was not the person to begin 
this war. I was forced from my own 
dominions by an unwarranted and un- 
provoked inyasion. It is neither the 
thirst for vengeance nor the desire of 
conquest that has brought me to Paris, 
I have done every thing in my power 
to spare this great capital. I should 
have been inconsolable if a stone of it 
had been disturbed. I do not make war 
on France or on the French people. 
My allies acknowledge no enemy save 
Napoleon and those who are opposed 
to the liberty of the French people. 
Is not that your majesty's opinion ?” 
continued Alexander, stopping sud- 
denly opposite the King of Prussia, 
and directing his words to that mo- 
narch. 

“TI will follow your majesty’s 
counsel,” calmly replied King Wil- 
liam, “‘but my own opinion is, that 
Napoleon should in the first instance 
be pursued and destroyed. He is now 
at Fontainbleau with a devoted army. 
To fight and conquer him is the first 
and most essential object; afterwards 
I shall be ready to do whatever your 
majesty may decide upon.” 

‘“* Messieurs,” resumed the Emperor, 
addressing himself to Talleyrand and 
the Duke de Dalberg, “the French 
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are perfectly free to choose whatever 
sovereign or form of government may 
be most agreeable to them.” 

Talleyrand now spoke, and gave to 
the conference a more deliberative 
tone. Three expedients in the exist- 
ing state of affairs presented themsel- 
ves. 1. To make peace with Napoleon, 
exacting every practicable guarantee 
against his future aggressions. 2. The 
regency of Maria Louisa until the ma- 
jority of the King of Rome; and 3rd, 
the recall of the Bourbons. Talley- 
rand proceeded to show the numerous 
objections which would be raised 
against the sovereignty of Napoleon, 
which would impose upon the allied 
powers the necessity of maintain- 
ing an army of occupation, besides 
an exorbitant military establishment. 
“ The allies,” said he, “desire peace 
—a solid and durable peace, in which 
all Europe shall feel confidence. With 
Napoleon as a sovereign in France, 
there could be nothing but a truce.” 
Heargued equally against the Regency, 
which would, in fact, be nothing but 
the reign of Napoleon continued under 
another name. And if it were other- 
wise, what chance, he argued, would 
there be of stability for a child under 
age upon a throne which a great man 
had failed to establish? How, with- 
out the power of genius, the force of 
age, the resource of glory, could he re- 
sist the flood of new ideas and doc- 
trines which was about to overspread 
the nation? How could we restrain 
the Royalist party, which was already 
recommencing its attempts with re- 
vived hopes, and declaring openly for 
the return of the Bourbons, whose 
power nevertheless it was desired to 
limit by the establishment of national 
rights and the consecration of the pub- 
lic liberties. In short, the re-establish- 
ment of the House of Bourbon on the 
throne of France was, he contended, 
the only solution of the question which 
was practicable and generally accept- 
able. This measure would put an 
end to the military dictatorship under 
which France had succumbed, would 
give every necessary guarantee for con- 
stitutional liberty, and would be the 
harbinger of a lasting peace. Here,” 
concluded Talleyrand, “is a fixed, a 
definite, and intelligible principle on 
which we can base our proceedings— 
the Ancient Dynasty and the ancient 
limits.” 

So argued Talleyrand. The Prince 
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de Lichtenstein, however, disputed the 
opinion that the public in France de- 
sired the restoration of the Bourbons. 
The allied army had traversed a large 
tract of the country, and except at 
Bourdeaux had not witnessed a single 
manifestation favourable to the exiled 
family. And was not the resistance of 
the army to be feared? The rooted 
dislike to the Bourbons was observable 
in all the corps—the latest conscripts, 
as well as the oldest veterans. No sta- 
bility or security could attend any ar- 
rangement except one in which the 
state of public opinion would be con- 
sidered and respected. In short, the 
Prince contended that the Restoration, 


, asa permanent measure, was imprac- 


ticable. 

Alexander here interposed. 

« By what means do you propose to 
carry your proposition into effect ?” 
asked he of M. Talleyrand. 

‘* By the acts of the constituted au- 
thorities,” promptly replied the Vice 
Grand Elector. 

*T will answer for the Senate. The 
impulse once given by it will be imme- 
diately propagated through Paris, and 
through France. If, however, your 
Majesty does not put full confidence 
in my Judgment in this matter, I will 
ask your permission to introduce to 
your presence the Baron Louis, and 
M. de Pradt, who will corroborate 
what I have advanced.” 

The Emperor having assented, MM. 
Louis and de Pradt being in waiting 
for the purpose, were calledin. Alex- 
ander recommenced his agitated strides 
from end to end of the room, repeating 
in broken sentences, as before— 

** Napoleon is a common enemy’—- 
“‘T am the friend of peace—and you, 
M. de Pradt, what is your opinion ?” 

** We are Royalists,” answered the 
archbishop, “and all France is with 
us. If no manifestations are made, it 
is in consequence of the Congress of 
Chatillon. Paris will declare itself 
when it can do so with safety, and the 
influence of the example of Paris will 
decide all France.” 

The Baron Louis expressed himself 
to the same effect, but was even more 
decided in his declaration against Na- 
poleon. When it was observed to him 
that Napoleon was not yet dead, even 
politically, he replied—C'est un ca- 
davre ; seulement il ne pue pas encore, 

Alexander, now addressing the Kin 
of Prussia, asked him whether he tid 
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persisted in his resolution against Na- 
leon, and put the same question to 
rince Schwartzenberg. On receiv- 
ing their answer in the affirmative, the 
Emperor, in a high state of excitement, 
still pacing rapidly up and down the 
room, repeated several times— 

“T declare, then, that I will not 
treat with Napoleon.” 

“But,” interposed Talleyrand, * this 
declaration only excludes Napoleon 
himself. It does not refer to his fa- 
mily.” 

**Eh bien!” resumed the Czar,— 
* ajoutez :—ni avec aucun des mem- 
bres de sa famille.” 

Talleyrand having thus gained his 
point, instantly took a pen, and com- 
mitted the declaration to writing. M. 
Nesselrode made a fair copy of it after 
it had received some verbal correc- 
tions. It was the most important act 
of these conferences :— 


“The armies of the allied powers have 
occupied the capital of France. The al- 
lied sovereigns accept the wish of the 
French nation. They declare that they 
will no longer treat with Napoleon Bo- 
naparte, nor with any member of his 
family. They will respect the integrity 
of ancient France, as it existed under 
its legitimate kings. They will recog- 
nise and guarantee the constitution 
which the French people will frame for 
itself. They desire, therefore, that the 
Senate shall appoint a provisional go- 
vernment, which may at once serve to 
administer the affairs of the country, and 
prepare the constitution which it shall 
consider to be most suitable to the 
French people.” 


After having put his signature to 
this document, Alexander still hesi- 
tated before authorising its publication. 
It would constitute a final and irrepar- 
able rupture with Napoleon, the vast 
military genius and grand character of 
whom still exercised over the excitable 
imagination of Alexander an _ inde- 
scribable influence. He retained a 
lively recollection of the interviews at 
Tillsitt and Erfurth, and he was, more- 
over, under the strong persuasion that 
he was himself predestined to survive 
Napoleon but a short time. 

Matters were thus progressing ex- 
actlyas Talleyrand desired ; he worked 
the strings by which the movements of 
the actors were directed and governed. 
He had a two-fold object in view—to 
accomplish the restoration by the re- 
gular play of the constituted authori- 


ties, without an emeute or a crisis, and 
to impose on the restored Dynasty such 
a constitution as might give all the de- 
sired guarantees for the establishment 
of the rights and liberties of the peo- 
ple. As yet, nothing was expressly 
declared about the Bourbons, for they 
would fall into their place, as a matter 
of course ; but it was adroitly managed 
that the allies should pledge themselves 
that the Senate should decide on the 
constitution,—such a constitution “ as 
should appear to be suitable to the 
French people.” Thus the constitu- 
tion was put forth as the first and chief 
object, and left to the care of the Se- 
nate—the monarch would have to be 
spoken of later. Talleyrand considered 
that when a government should be re- 
gularly organised in place of the Im- 
perial authority, and should be sanc- 
tioned by the Senate, and the legisla- 
tive body, all the subordinate authori- 
ties would speedily group themselves 
round it, and the Restoration would be 
brought about by the mere operation 
of that habitual obedience to the im- 
pulses received from superiors, which 
had now prevailed throughout all de- 
partments of the public administration 
for fifteen years. His object was more 
especially to give to the recall of the 
Bourbons the semblance at least of a 
national origin, and to make it appear 
to be the result of an expression of the 
public will. In adopting this course 
he also fulfilled the intentions of Louis 
XVIII., who, in his proclamation of 
January, 1814, had called upon the Se- 
nate to set aside the government of 
Bonaparte. 

Of the Senate, there were not one 
hundred members in Paris. Many 
had been sent into the departments to 
excite the people; others had followed 
the Regency to Blois. In this body a 
strong republican minority had lately 
grown up, violently opposed to Napo- 
leon, and anxious to force him from 
the Imperial Throne. Of this opposi- 
tion, most of the members of which 
had remained in the capital, Talley- 
rand availed himself with his usual tact. 
They would have preferred to all other 
forms of government a Republic, but 
were persuaded that the time was not 
yet arrived at which their wishes could 
be realised. They would therefore be 
contented with a limited monarchy,— 
so limited as to leave the sovereign no 
real power whatever, not even as much 
as the president of a republic. With- 
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out discussing the details of the con- 
stitutional monarchy to be proposed 
with this section of the Senate, Talley- 
rand was content to avail himself of 
their hatred of Napoleon, to induce 
them tv originate the proposition of his 
forfeiture. But still the great majo- 
rity of the Senate were warm support- 
ers of Napoleon. 

Amidst these conflicting interests, 
and jarring opinions, the greatest pru- 
dence and caution were necessary. 
If he had at once disclosed his ultimate 
designs, he would have encountered a 
resistance equally strong from both 
parties. He therefore decided to con- 
fine his propositions in the first instance 
to provisional measures merely, which 
alarm no party, and offend no opinion, 
leaving, meanwhile, each party to hope 
that the subsequent proceedings would 
be in accordance with its wishes. MM. 
Talleyrand and de Dalberg therefore 
resolved to propose the appointment of 
a committee to consider and report on 
the course necessary to be taken. On 
the night of the 31st March, the list of 
this committee was adopted in the ca- 
binet of M. Talleyrand. It was pro- 
posed to include in it, M. Talleyrand 
as President, and MM. de Dalberg, 
de Jaucourt, de Montesquiou, and M,. 
de Beuraonville as members. These 
names will indicate at once that the 
committee was in fact—_——M. de 
Talleyrand ; nevertheless, there was 
something in its composition to inspire 
confidence among the various parties. 
M. Beurnonville was especially accep- 
table to all opinions ; an officer of the 
ancien régime, a general under the 
Republic, a friend of Carnot, he offered 
guarantees to all parties. 

The following day, Ist April, the 
Senate met in costume at half-past two, 
when M. Talleyrand addressed them 
as follows :— 


“ Senators,—The letter that I have 
had the honour of addressing to you, 
has informed you of the object of this 
meeting. Itis to lay hefore you certain 
propositions ; and this step itself will 
indicate to you the perfect freedom of 
action which you possess. The circum- 
stances in which you are placed, how- 
ever grave they may be, cannot be 
beyond your enlightened patriotism. 
And you must all have felt the pressing 
necessity for immediate decision, so as 
not to allow another day to pass without 
re-establishing the action of the adminis- 
tration, that greatest of all wants, by 
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the appointment of a government, whose 
authority, conferred under the exigency 
of the moment, may re-assure the pub- 
lie.” 


This speech, skilfully composed, was 
received with an unanimous expression 
of assent. Some members offered a 
few observations on the extent of the 
powers of the proposed provisional go- 
vernment. After a short discussion, 
the following senatus.consultum was 
adopted without any opposition :— 


“A provisional government will be 
established, authorized to administer 
the affairs of the country, and to pre- 
sent to the Senate such a project of a 
constitution as may seem best for the 
French people. This government to be 
composed of five members, to wit: MM. 
de Talleyrand, de Beurnonville, Compte 
de Jaucourt, the Duke de Dalberg, and 
the Abbé de Montesquiou. The ap- 
pointment of this government to be 
notified to the people by an address 
from the members of the government.” 


M. Talleyrand having observed that 
the provisional government, when it 
would have prepared the draft of the 
constitution, would give notice to the 
Senate, with a view to receive its en- 
lightened aid in so important a work: 
whereupon the Senate replied, that it 
charged the government to declare, in 
its address to the nation—Ist. That 
the senate and legislative body should 
be declared integrant parts of the 
projected constitution, with such con- 
ditions as would ensure liberty of 
suffrage, and the free expression of 
opinion.—2nd, That the army should 
retain its rank, pension, and honours.— 
3rd. That the national debt should be 
guaranteed.—4th. That the sale of the 
national domains should be irrevoeably 
maintained.—5th. That no one should 
be prosecuted for any political opinions 
he may have expressed.—6th. Free- 
dom of conscience and of the press to 
be established. 

Such were to be the bases of the 
new constitution, to which the provi- 
sional government was to pledge itself 
in its address to the people. There 
were sixty-five members of the senate 
present at this meeting, who, at its 
close, affixed their signatures to the 
proces-verbal, and thus pledged them- 
selves to the views of the provisional 
government. 

Not a word had yet been uttered as 
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to the head of the future government, 
nor any allusion made to the Emperor, 
then at Fontainbleau, with a large and 
devoted army. It was necessary, how- 
ever, that a decided and immediate 
step be taken—in short, the forfeiture 
of Napoleon must be proposed; and, 
to effect this, Talleyrand, as we have 
already said, directed his views to the 
Republican party, whom he flattered 
with the prospect of avery liberal con- 
stitution. One of that party readily 
offered to make the proposition in the 
Senate. That body was accordingly 
convoked again the following evening, 
2nd April, under the presidency of M 
Barthélemy. M. Lambrechts rose, 
and moved “ that the Emperor Napo- 
leon and his family had forfeited the 
throne, the constitution having been 
despotically trampled on by him, and 
that consequently, the French people 
and the army were released from their 
allegiance to him.” This motion was 
supported by the entire Republican 
party, and by the friends of the provi- 
sional government. Some senators, 
personally devoted to the Bonaparte 
dynasty, quit the Assembly. The ques- 
tion, without debate, was immediately 
put to the vote, and carried by a large 
majority. The provisional govern. 
ment were authorized to make public 
this important resolution. 

Immediately after this, the Senate 
proceeded to the Hotel Talleyrand, 
and were introduced by Talleyrand to 
the Emperor Alexander. The Czar 
still continued to manifest the same 
state of uneasy excitement, ever seem- 
ing to consider himself called upon for 
self-justification. 


“ Messieurs” (said he, to the sena- 
tors), “I am delighted to find myself 
among you. It is neither ambition, nor 
the desire of conquest that has brotight 
me here. My armies have entered 
France only to repel an unjust aggres- 
sion. Your Emperor has brought war 
to my very gates, when I earnestly de- 
sired peace. It is just and wise to give 
- France strong and liberal institu- 
tions.” 


Among the members of the provi- 
sional government, M. de Montesquiou 
alone was a devoted partisan of the 
Bourbons; but even he admitted that 
no government, in the existing state 
of opinion, could hope to stand which 
would not give some guarantee for the 


public liberties. The first meeting of 
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the members took place on the even- 
ing of the Ist = the day of their 
appointment. Their first care was to 
put the National Guard, then the only 
recognised public force, in the capital, 
under the command of a chief devoted 
to the new order of things. General 
Dessolle, a friend of Moreau, then in 
retirement, received this important 
charge. After a provisional ministry 
was formed, proclamations were is- 
sued, announcing to the army that 
although it no longer was under Na- 

oleon, it did not therefore cease to 

elong to France. It was invited to 
submit to the authority of the senate. 
In fine, the following proclamation, 
prepared by Talleyrand, was issued :— 


“Frenchmen!—Emerging from civil 
discord, you selected as your chief a 
man who appeared upon the theatre of 
the world, surrounded with the charac- 
ters of greatness. In him you placed 
all your hopes. He has disappointed 
you. He has not governed in the in- 
terests of the nation, nor even in those 
of his own dynasty. This despotism 
has ceased! The allied powers have 
occupied the capital. The senate have 
declared that Napoleon has forfeited the 
throne. The country is not for him. 
Frenchmen, rally round us! Peace is 
going to put a term to the confusion of 
Europe. The august allies have pledged 
themselves to this. The country, after 
its long agitations, will have repose; 
and having been enlightened by the 
trials through which it has passed, first 
of anarchy and then of despotism, it 
will recover its happiness in the return 
to a paternal government.” 


Meanwhile, most of the civil autho- 
rities' of Paris gave their adhesion to 
the provisional government. Talley- 
rand, however, desiring still to give 
his proceedings every legal sanction, 
which, in such an emergency, was at- 
tainable, urged the members of the le- 
gislative body to assemble and express 
their collective opinion on what had 
been done. This body had some time 
eeoriceny, been dissolved by Napo- 

eon, and contained a strong party op- 

posed to him. A large number of its 
members were now dispersed in the 
provinces, but still a considerable 
number remained in the capital. 
These, by the instigation of Talley- 
rand, assembled propria motu, and 
passed a resolution in accordance 
with that already adopted by the 
Senate. 
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BISHOP OF OSSORY’S CHARGE.* 


Tue design of our English Reformers 
was eminently Catholic. They wished, 
as far as possible, to draw all classes 
of minds willingly under the influence 
of the National Church, and (under 
the direction of that charity which 
leads us not to please ourselves, but 
our neighbour, to his edification), to 
accommodate the model of that church 
to the existing temper of mens’ thoughts 
and dispositions. They did not, like 
the Swiss and Scottish Reformers, set 
up at once that frame of ecclesiastical 
polity which they regarded as the ideal 
of a Protestant Church, and sternly 
require all to break through every old 
association and prejudice to conform 
to it—thus repelling, at the outset, all 
imperfectly Protestantized minds from 
their communion. They found a con- 
siderable majority of the population— 
a considerable majority of the clergy— 
tolerant of Protestant doctrine; but, 
from habit, from reverence for anti- 
quity, from taste, from a thousand in- 
fluences and prejudices, attached to 
the old ancestral forms which Religion 
had so long worn, that, without them, 
she would have almost appeared a 
stranger in their eyes. These they 
did not venture harshly to repel at 
once. They retained, in the begin. 
ning, as much as possible of the old 
forms, avoiding any sudden visible 
break in the continuity of ecclesias- 
tical arrangements, and preferring an 
incomplete but progressive, to a per- 
fect but precipitate reformation of 
externals. They retained the episco- 
pal order, with its jealously guarded 
succession, and its old canonical juris- 
diction—they retained the old canon 
law of the Church, though deformed 
by a thousand inconsistencies, and 
bearing on the face of it the records 
of Papal usurpation—they retained 
the old vestments, and, as far as pos- 
sible, the old Liturgy—they retained 
the ancient terms and usages, the old 
festivals and fasting days, the calendar, 
with its red-letter and black-letter 


Hagiology—they retained the old ca- 
thedrals and their offices, the choirs 
and the chanting, the copes and the 
processions—they retained, at first, 
whatever could be retained without 
the positive betrayal of some vital 
principle of Protestantism. In con- 
sequence, they were enabled to carry 
the people with them in their Refor- 
mation, and found their chief difficulty 
in the zeal of those ardent spirits who 
would have hurried on the change 
with a speed that might have endan- 
gered its success. 

But, then, though the Reformation 
could not advantageously move too 
fast, the success of the Reformers’ 
policy would be equally endanger- 
ed if it failed to move at all.— 
Their plan could only be rendered 
efficacious by the mature, but steady 
development of the spirit of Protes- 
tantism in the minds thus drawn in 
to the circle of its influences. The 
immediate effect of the course which 
they adopted was to join (not blend, 
for they could not blend)—to join in 
temporary cohesion two alien elements. 
The old structures, and forms, and 
names, and usages, were not really the 
detached and meaningless things which 
they appeared when placed in this new 
juxtaposition, like fragments of an 
old tessellated pavement studded here 
and there in the floor of a modern 
edifice. They had intimate relations 
to a closely connected system of which 
they had been parts, and were the 
natural growth of real and very potent 
principles. They could not be safely 
left as they were ; the presiding spirit 
must penetrate, and master the whole 
frame, or the sources of disease and 
death will linger in the extremities 
which it has not force to animate. 
Upon some of these relics of a former 
system, Protestantism might in time 
confer a new meaning and relation, 
assimilating them, as it were, to its 
constitution, and sending its own life- 
blood through them; but others it 


* Charge delivered by James Thomas O’Brien, D.D., Bishop of Ossory, Ferns 
and Leighlin, 1845. London: Seeley, Burnside, and Seeley, 1845. 
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should have thrown off, as unhealthy 
processes, in proportion as it gather- 


ed strength and diffused its activity 
through the mass. To continue these 


concessions to prejudices created by a 
Popish education a moment longer than 
Was necessary, was a course of treat- 
ment as perilous to the Church’s sound- 
ness, as it would be fatal to the chances 
of a convalescent's recovery to keep him 
still upon the diet and in the atmos- 
phere of his sick room. 

In practice, men are _ ordinarily 
determined much less by strict logical 
consequences, than by associations— 


by actual tendencies—by what (to bor- 
row a term from the chemists) may be 
called the ethical affinities of things. 
The changes which the frame of the 
Church underwent, in passing from the 


purity of the apostolic, to the complete 
and systematized corruption of the 


Papal state, were the symptoms of the 
working of an antichristian spirit, pre- 
vailing more and more in every age, 
till it acquired an universal predomi- 
nance. They might not follow one 


another by strict rational inference ; 


but their succession was nevertheless 
regulated by a law of development. 
Dry, logical minds (like those of the 
first non-jurors) might attach them- 
selves to the mere matter of any of 
these forms of imperfect development, 


the institutions of the Cyprianic or 


the Athanasian age—without being 


forced, or even tempted farther. But 
where there was not a mere one- 
sided contact—where the characteris- 
tics of imperfectly developed Popery 


found an affinity, not merely in the rea- 


son, but in the tastes and sentiments 


and feelings—the imperfect system, 


once adopted, began to perfect itself 
again in obedience to the law of its 
nature ; like an exotic, which, though 
starved, and stunted in an uncongenial 


air, revives when transplanted into a 


green-house, and recovers the verdure 


of its foliage and the maturity of its 
fruit. Names and usages which had 
lost all emphasis, or even significance 
to the Protestant ear and mind, still 


retained a deep and pregnant meaning 
for those whose tempers were conge- 


nial to the spirit from which they had 
emanated. They were seeds which 
wanted only a friendly soil to germi- 
nate and grow anew. As one note of 
a once familiar, but long-forgotten 


air, will sometimes bring back the 
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whole sequence of the music—as one 
drop of the poisonous liquor tasted 
will sometimes revive the feverish 
thirst of the reformed drunkard, as 
one token of its joys or sorrows will, 
in certain states of feeling, restore the 
whole circle of our youthful remem- 
brances and associations—so to minds 
duly predisposed in their tendencies, 
these relics of the medieval system, 
possessed a sort of magical potency 
to create afresh that system which 
formed the adequate complement of 
their ethical affinities. There is not, 
for instance, a single part in the struc- 


ture of our old cathedrals, which has 


not a meaning. The architecture of 
the middle ages is the result of the 
principles of the middle ages—the 
form which architecture, in common 


with all the science and arts and man- 
ners of mankind, took from the singu- 
larly plastic and pervading spirit of 
those ages. To the Protestant mind 
that architecture is an unmeaning cy- 
pher, or a mere piece of antiquarian 
pedantry, or, if we chose to regard it 


in the best light possible, a monument 


of conquered error, the spoils of a 


vanquished foe, hung up in the sanc- 
tuary, not for use, but as a record of 
victory. Butto other minds that ar- 
chitecture, like all other medieval re- 


lics, is a powerful suggestive moral 
principle. Let them catch but the 


sense of one word in the cypher, and 


they retrieve at once the whole mean- 
ing. It is to them no longer anti- 
quarian lore, but knowledge full of 
practical directions. The spoils of 


idolatry are taken down, to be abused 


to the profanation of God’s service. 


Our readers need not to be told that 
the evils which we have shown to be 
the natural effects of the check of such 
a Reformation, have actually ensued 
as the consequences of its being checked. 


The Reformation advanced, temper- 


ately, but steadily, throughout the 
reign of Edward the Sixth. The ser- 


vices and the frame of the Church un- 
derwent a process of continued and 
wholesome purification, and the suc- 


cess of the charitable experiments vin- 
dicated the prudence of its directors, 


How sensible the governors of our 
Church were that their work was in- 
complete, and how resolved that it 
should not stand still in such a point 
of unstable equilibrium, their corres- 


pondence testifies: and, if the Parker 
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Society had done nothing more than 
retrieve and circulate that monument 


of the true genius of our Reformation, 
they would still have done good ser- 


vice to the Church of England. But 
the Reformation was checked. What 
causes arrested its progress, it is fo- 
reign from our present purpose to in- 
quire. It is sufficient now for us to 
observe, that, in a short time after the 
death of King Edward, the check 
came. The government, perhaps, was 
(to notice but one cause) alarmed at 
the free tendencies of Protestantism, 
and, with the usual weak policy of go- 


vernments, thought it safer to attempt 


to stop, than to try to regulate, the 
movement. The movement, therefore, 
was arrested in the course of its legi- 
timate direction ; and, though secretly 


accumulating destructive forces for a 
sudden and disorderly outbreak, ap- 


peared no longer in the form of a re- 
gular and progressive impulse. The 
natural consequences of such a check 
speedily ensued, in the shape of what 
may be called the counter-Reforma- 


tion in the Church of England. 


This counter-Reformation, or the 


attempt to reconstruct into a system 
the shattered fragments of a former 
order of things, began to move, with 
astonishing rapidity, under Laud’s ad- 
ministration. It, too, received a check, 


and a violent one, in the shock occa- 


sioned by its conflict with Protestant- 


ism, and which, for a time, threw the 
whole framework of the Church into 
disorder, and seemed to threaten a 
permanent disruption of its parts. It 
received another, and a more effectual, 


check, at the Revolution; and the 
Church having, by a vigorous effort, 


ejected from her body a large portion 
of the party who prosecuted this work 
with the greatest earnestness, began to 
show signs of a healthier Protestant 


action than had been visible in her for 


a long time since the early days of the 


Reformation. Still the weak policy 
of the civil governors, equally opposed 
to movement in all directions, pre- 
vented once more the salutary effects 
of this reaction; and the consequence 


has been, that astonishing revival of 


the counter-Reformation, which we 


have witnessed in our own days, and 
the final issue of which we may con- 
jecture indeed, but cannot venture to 
predict. 


In tracing the causes of an event 
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which, when it haprcened, struck so 
many not only with disnu.., at its ten- 
dencies, but with amazement at its ap- 


parent wunaccountableness, we have 


freely confessed the imperfection of 
the existing framework of the Church 
of England. We know no real advan- 
tage to be gained by dissembling our 
defects, and we are sure that no pos- 


sible advantage could justify the dis- 


honesty of such dissimulation. We 
have no sympathy with that narrow 
insular prejudice which assumes that 
our excellent constitution in Church 
and State must necessarily be the most 


perfect thing of the kind conceivable. 


The existing structure of our ecclesi- 


astical polity is like some of our old 
English country seats, the patchwork 
of many designers, and in the various 
tastes of many times. There is the 
Norman tower, the Tudor mansion, 
the modern house. Habit and vene- 
ration for the home of our fathers 
make us satisfied to put up with the 
many incongruities and inconveniences 
of the old edifice; but let us not be, 
therefore, so foolish as to maintain 


that the plan is regular, and the ar- 


rangement the most commodious pos- 
sible. 

Nor let it be supposed that in ad- 
mitting the actual existence in the 
framework of our Church of the ele- 


ments of a system essentially anti- 


Protestant, we allow to the counter. 


reformation an equal right with the 
reformation to prosecute its work, or 
admit that that active party which 
supports it have as much claim as 
their antagonists to be recognized as 


loyal subjects of the Church of Eng- 


land. The case is far otherwise, and 
it can require no great perspicacity to 
discern the reason why it must be so. 
The fragments of the former system, 
which remain with us, are shattered 
fragments ; they are evidences that we 


owe our present position to a violent 


rending assunder of a previous order 
ofthings. If the principles of Pro- 
testantism be not just, the Reforma- 
tion was a schism, and our present 
position is indefensible. It cannot be 


fair or reasonable, therefore, for those 


who actually occupy that position, to 


subvert the principles which alone can 
justify it. It cannot be loyalty to the 
Church of England to prove that she 
is in a state of schism. In effect, it 


was manifest, from a very early period 
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of their operations, that the ecclesias- 
tical agitators at Oxford had no sen- 
timents of loyalty to the Church of 
England ;—that, to use their own 
language, ‘‘ their loyalty was already 
engaged to the Church Catholic, and 
they could not enter into the drift and 
intentions of her oppressor without 
betraying her.” Indeed, the gross 
dishonesty of men, still claiming to be 
members of what is, in fact, a reform- 
ed Church of some kind, setting de- 
liberately and knowingly about the 
work of restoring again in it the whole 
circle of Roman Catholic doctrine, is 
so offensively glaring, that one cannot 
suppose them, in the first instance, 
fully conscious of the real issue of 
their endeavours. It is certain, how- 
ever, that they very soon began to per- 
ceive what must be the end of their 
labours, and yet that this perception 
tended rather to stimulate than to re- 
lax their efforts; and it is certain 
that, though the prime movers have 
at last found themselves compelled to 
secede from our communion, they 
have left behind them many equally 
sedulous, if not equally able, co-ope- 
rators, who prosecute the same work 
within the fold ofa Reformed Church, 
although experience has so fully affirm- 
ed the conclusions of reason, and 
shown that the issue must be to undo 
the Reformation. 

The history of this modern and, to 
us, most interesting part of the count- 
er-Reformationary movement in the 
Church of England, is drawn with a 
masterly hand by the Bishop of Os- 
sory, in his two charges, which, taken 
together, form, perhaps, the most 
striking piece of polemical history that 
has appeared since the time of Bos- 
suet. In particular, we know of no 
publication in which the evidence of 
these men’s rooted and original dis- 
loyalty to the Church, of which they 
were, in words, the most fulsome 
flatterers, but which they flattered 
only to betray, isso clearly and con- 
vincingly exhibited as in the first 
charge. In the second, the Bishop of 
Ossory has done more than this. The 
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undisguisedly Roman form, which the 
movement had then assumed, rendered 
this nearly superfluous; and he has 
accordingly set himself to show, not 
merely that Tractarianism is Popish, 
but that it and Popery, and all other 
species of the same class, are the re- 
sults of the common false principles 
of superstition. The subjects which 
chiefly come under his notice* may 
be reduced to the three he&ds of— 
the theory of development, the my- 
thical theory, and the circumstances, 
hopes, and condition of the residu- 
ary part of the Tractarian body 
which still remains amongst us. In 
handling these, the Bishop always 
prefers the profounder mode of treat- 
ment, showing the radical falsehood of 
these men’s principles, rather than 
the repugnance of their conduct to 
the spirit or letter of the Formularies 
of the Church of England. 

Although Mr. Newman’s elaborate 
essay upon the theory of developments 
was not published at the time when 
this charge was delivered, yet the 
foundations of that theory had been so 
completely laid in his sermons, that to 
subvert the doctrine of these is, in fact, 
to confute the essay. We believe that 
the following remarks give a blow to 
the theory, which, being struck upon 
its centre of gravity, is sufficient to 
overturn it all :— 


“Ido not, of course, mean to shift 
this theory, for which, indeed, we have 
notime. But I cannot avoid adding a 
word on one fundamental point. The 
author would represent that, according 
to the views of our own Church, the 
only question of any importance which 
can be raised in the case, is not one of 
principle but of fact—not, whether there 
are Developments in Religion, but, whe- 
ther certain Developments are true or 
false? I must take leave to add, that 
(passing by the question which he 
declines answering, viz. By whom is 
the truth of Developments to be deter- 
mined), there is another of very great 
importance, about which a very wide 
difference, exists, namely: How is their 
truth or falsehood to be tried and esta- 
blished ? This question is one to which 





* We speak of subjects of real present importance: for in addition to these, Mr. 
Ward and Mr. Oakely, who may both be considered as dead and buried long ago, 
meet with a degree of attention from his lordship, for which, considering how they 
are generally treated by their friends and enemies, they certainly should be very 


grateful. 
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you perceive the writer has given, in 
the substance of his theory, a very dif- 
ferent answer from that which is ren- 
dered by our Church, and one which 
puts the written word of God in a very 
different place from that which it occu- 
pies in our Articles. 

“From the activity of the human 
mind there will be not merely inferences 
from the revealed truths, but a compa- 
rison of different truths, to determine 
their mutual relations ; and hence what 
may be called theological dograas and 
theories of religion, even where there 
is not the ability or the mental habits 
which would lead to the framing of com- 

lete systems of religion in detail. This 
is a natural fruit of the activity of the 
human mind. Andit is almost, if not al- 
together, as much anatural result of the 
great diversity of minds, that great di- 
versity should be found in such develop- 
ments ; whereas what they should re- 
presentis one. And it is a most impor- 
tant problem, no doubt, to adjust suck 
differences, not merely so as to make 
subjective religion one, instead of being 
indefinitely various, but to make it one 
by making it agree with objective reli- 
gion, which is its true archetype. Now 
the mode of doing this presented to us 
in this theory, is by a closer examina- 
tion, and a more exact analysis of our 
own ideas ; whereas the true mode, as 
indicated in our Articles, is by renewed 
and deeper study of the Word of God. 

‘* Our sixth Articleis founded upon the 
belief, not merely that in Holy Scripture 
we have a divine and infallible infor- 
mant as to the truths of religion, but 
that it is the only such informant that 
has been vouchsafed to us: that it re- 
veals to us the various truths which God 
intends that we should know and be- 
lieve concerning His nature and His 
will, His dealings with us, and His pur- 
poses towards us; concerning our own 
nature, and our relation to Him, our 
duty in this life, and our prospects in 
another. Moreover, we cannot doubt 
that not only the amount of the know- 
ledge which Revelation gives us, but 
the way in which it is given, is adapted 
to our nature and to our wants by His 
infinite wisdom. And the Article refer- 
red to is founded upon an intelligent 
perception and a right use of the mode 
actually adopted in the Bible. For 
while some portions of the volume are 
framed to supply us directly with infor- 
mation concerning the momentous sub- 
jects referred to, the immediate pur- 
pose of other portions is something very 
different; but we are not to suppose 
that we are to derive the knowledge in- 
tended for us from the former, indepen- 
dently of the latter, or from any por- 
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tions of the Holy Scriptures indepen- 
dently of the rest. 

‘*In fact, the various constituent parts 
which go to make up Divine truth, are 
not arranged in the Bible in due se- 
quence and connexion, after the manner 
of an orderly treatise, they are scattered, 
so to speak, through the entire book— 
what is deficient in one place being sup- 
plied by others; what is obscure in one 
place, being made clear by others ; some 
places taking away the difficulties which 
others have created; errors into which 
we should fall if we knew but a certain 
portion, being guarded against by the 
remainder ; and limitations and modifi- 
cations which a particular part, whe- 
ther doctrinal or perceptive, requires, 
being to be found elsewhere, and it may 
be, not in one place, but in several,—so 
that to possess ourselves of the whole 
body of revealed truth which God has 
provided for us, the study of the entire 
Bible is absolutely necessary. The un- 
systematic structure of Revelation, as 
we receive it, no doubt makes it neces- 
sary to exercise our reason upon it for 
the purpose of drawing from it the body 
of Divine truth, which we are to be- 
lieve. But this office, which is thus put 
upon his reason, and which is very 
clearly recognized in the Article referred 
to, does nothing to disturb the proper 
relation of man to revelation, which is 
to receive what is given him, and not to 
add thereto, or to diminish aught from it. 
It gives no warrant to this theory of the 
way in which our religion is to be work- 
ed out by reason: that it is by making 
the great idea of the great objects of re- 
ligion, which the statements of Revela- 
tion about them have impressed upon 
our minds, the subjects of contempla- 
tion, meditation, investigation, and ana- 
lysis; and forming theological dogmas 
from what they are, what they contain, 
and what they infer; and then a new 
series, or successive series, of the like 
dogmas from what the former lead to in 
the way of consequence, what they re- 
quire in the way of symmetry or anta- 
gonism, and so forth. This is giving 
openly to Reason a larger share in our 
religion than to Revelation,—making 
religion more the work of man, than the 
gift of God in His Holy Word. It does 
not indeed give man a larger share in 
the work than every false system has 
always really given to him, but larger 
than any has ever ventured to give to 
him avowedly. In fact, it would appear 
as if—when once it was settled that 
Holy Scripture is actually a Revelation 
from God—putting any human scheme 
upon a level with it, offered too violent 
a shock to our natural feelings of reve- 
rence for what is divine, to be openly 
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attempted. And, (retry: those who 
have taught for doctrines the command- 
ments of men, have never put them for- 
ward distinctly as the commandments of 
men. ‘The Jews pretended that the un- 
written traditions by which they cor- 
rupted or set aside the Divine law, were 
from God himself, given when the law 
was given, and preserved by oral tra- 
dition. In the same way, the unwritten 
traditions by which the Church of Rome 
overlaid and corrupted the Gospel, were 
derived by her from the same Divine 
source from which the Gospel itself 
came—either as received from Christ’s 
own mouth by the Apostles, or as dic- 
tated to them by His Holy Spirit, and 
preserved inviolate in the Church; and 
therefore—on the ground of a common 
origin—claiming the same authority 
with the Written Word itself. And so 
too in the modification of the Romish 
principle, which was so long and so 
confidently maintained by Tractarians, 
in which Traditional Interpretations of 
Scripture were combined with Scripture 
itself, as an integral part of the Rule of 
Faith—such interpretations were only 
raised to the ‘ak of Scripture on the 
ground that they were actually a part 
of the teaching of the Apostles, which 
could be proved to be theirs, by the 
same kind of evidence by which the 
Scriptures themselves are referred to 
their authors. All these are figments 
indeed ; but they show how deep-seated 
is the instinctive feeling, that it is to 
Divine Inspiration, and not to human 
reason, that faith is due; and that, if 
we have a Revelation from God, we 
cannot, without intolerable presump- 
tion, put anything of man’s upon a level 
with it—his inferences, his comments, 
or his interpretations.” 


The principle of Protestantism is 
the principle of all sound science. 
Substitute the law of God for the 
course of nature, and Bacon’s great 
aphorism forms the basis of all sound 
theology. ‘‘Homo Nature Minister 
et interpres, tantum facit et intelligit 
quantum de Nature ordine re vel 
mente observaverit, nec amplius scit 
aut potest.” But it is the essence of 
all false religion to prevent the human 
mind from placing itself in immediate 
contact with the Deity. For imme- 
diate, objective, external revelation, it 
substitutes a subjective one, and teaches 
* man to listen for oracles murmured from 
the adytum of his own breast. It makes 
the rule of faith consist in a cycle of 
human ideas, with which, as being 
formed and moulded by itself, the 
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mind may grow familiar ; and, under 
the sway of the same natural propen- 
sity, it substitutes a set of imperfect 
beings, be they demi-gods or heroes, 
saints, or angels, as the immediate 
objects of the religious sentiment in 
the place of that Infinite Being, in 
whose presence sinful souls cannot na- 
turally feel at ease, and with whose 
awful essence imagination does not 
dare to sport. Hence false religions 
become mythic; and accordingly the 
want of a mythology was soon felt by 
those minds which had given them- 
selves up to Tractarian influences, and 
of course no sooner felt than supplied. 
We subjoin a part of his lordship’s re- 
marks upon the mythic theory :— 


‘** For the writers not only avow that 
they hold it to be unnecessary, in order 
to justify their inserting a miraculous 
history into the life of a saint, that they 
should have ascertained, or should be- 
lieve it to be true—that it is enough if 
it possess dramatic propriety and moral 
effect—but they profess their belief that 
the older biographers used their mate- 
rials with just the same indifference to 
truth and falsehood; nay, that they 
actually fabricated lives, in whole or in 
part, on these principles. They say 
that, ‘their lives are not so much strict 
biographies, as Myths, edifying stories 
compiled from tradition, and designed 
not so much to relate facts as to pro- 
duce a religious impression on the mind 
of the hearer.’ ‘ Again, there is no proof 
that the writers intended their stories 
to be believed at all. Many of them 
may have been merely legends, things 
worthy of being ‘read for example of 
life and instruction of manners.’ Many 
a wild and grotesque tale about the 
triumphs of Saints and Angels over the 
powers of evil may have been told to the 
novices by an aged monk at recreation 
time, without being considered as an 
article of faith. Such stories were only 
meant to be symbols of the invisible, 
like the strange forms of devils which 
were sculptured about the Church.’ 

“This theory of the origin of such 
stories was of course intended to relieve 
the early chroniclers from the imputa- 
tion of superstitious credulity under 
which they have been so long suffered 
to lie. And that it is put forward un- 
der a notion of doing them credit, is a 
fresh and striking proof of the extent to 
which the moral sense of the writers of 
these Lives has been deadened or per- 
verted by their lax principles. with re- 
spect to truth. For I presume, that 
there is no one but will feel, unless his 
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mind has been corrpted in the same way, 
that, if it were true, it would subject 
the ancient biographers to a far heavier 
charge than that of too large and easy 
faith. 

‘** But the theory has a more impor- 
tant bearing than in its effects upon the 
reputation of Hagiologists, ancient or 
modern. All of you must have heard 
of, and some are probably well ac- 
quainted with, the fearless application 
of the Mythical theory to the New TEs- 
TAMENT, which appeared in Germany 
about eight or ten years ago, and which 
produced there an unprecedented effect. 
In fact, at the time that it was brought 
out in that Officina Rationalismi, there 
seemed to be some danger, that if some- 
thing were not speedily done to avert 
the catastrophe, not a few of our philo- 
sophical friends there might lapse into 
simple belief. The older devices for 
getting rid of the miraculous narratives 
of Scripture appeared to have had their 
day, and to be no longer capable of do- 
ing much mischief. The thinking world 
had been long impatient of the gross un- 
fairness of Deism; and had at last be- 
come weary of the never-ending clumsy 
expedients of Naturalism; when this 
mythical theory came to the help of un- 
belief. And being applied with un- 
bounded confidence, and supported with 
no small share of ingenuity and informa- 
tion, it was eminently successful, and 
seemed likely to maintain its ground, at 
least as long as either of its predeces- 
sors. ‘ 

** All the miraculous narratives of the 
New Testament, without any exception, 
(and it is hard to know how much be- 
sides,) are treated as mythical. They 
are either historical or philosophical 
Myrusg, or a mixture of both—that is, 
they do no represent real occurrences, 
but are invented in whole or in part to 
symbolize either of two ideas, with their 
respective developments—either the idea 
of Jesus, which his disciples formed ; or 
the idea of the Messrau, which the pro- 
phecies, under their view of their inspi- 
ration and meaning, had fixed in the 
minds of the Jews long before the Lord 
was born. 

** Now, it seems as if it ought to cost 
the writers of these lives very little to 
receive this theory of the Life of Jesus. 
In fact, their application of the Mythical 
theory to the Lives of the Saints could 
hardly be better adapted, if it were in- 
tended to prepare the way for this ap- 
plication of it to the Scriptural histories 
of the blessed Lord. For one who adopts 
their view of the principles on which 
our early Hagiologists wrote, can 
scarcely stop in his application of it 
to still earlier Lives of the Saints, up 
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to the most ancient. And if it be once 
established that it was a principle re- 
ceived very early and constantly acted 
upon in the Church, that in giving an 
account of the life of a departed servant 
of God, the writer was at liberty, not 
merely to state such occurrences as 
came to him oncredible evidence, but to 
coin such others as he thought fit or ne- 
cessary to convey his impression of the 
individual, and of the large measure of 
Divine favour that he enjoyed, it does 
not appear why we shoul reject this 
theory of the way in which the Evange- 
lists drew up their histories of the bless- 
ed Lord—which seem merely to assume 
that the same principle prevailed still 
earlier in the Church. 

‘* So that, in addition to all the other 
injuries which they have inflicted on re- 
ligion and morals, in this publication, 
these writers have given all the help in 
their power to the latest, and, as it is 
generally thought, the most formidable 
of all the assaults which Rationalism has 
made upon Revelation.” 


No one, indeed, who is at all ac- 
quainted with the Hegelianism of Ger- 
many can fail to perceive that Mr. 
Newman and his followers have 
had their eye upon it as the prevailing 
spirit of the present time ; and in the 
same way as the last defenders of Pa- 
ganism endeavoured to infuse new life 
into its moribund body by accommo- 
dating it to the prevalent platonism of 
the age, these men have sought to ex- 
hibit an essentially Pantheistic philo- 
sophy under the form of an enlightened 
catholicity. The theory of develop- 
ments is an imperfect exhibition of 
Hegel’s great dogma of subjective re- 
velation, making divine and natural 
science equally the results of the laws 
of the developments of the human 
mind ; and the theory of myths is an 
application of the principle which 
takes religion out of the sphere of 
realities, excluding the cognizance of 
reason, and making it relate only to 
the feelings and the fancy of mankind. 
The one Aumanizes the doctrines, the 
other the facts of revelation. 

The excesses into which the mature 
Tractarians have run being shown to 
be the natural results of powerful 
principles common to all forms of su- 
perstition, the question remains, what 
hopes are to be entertained of their 
stunted brethren who still remain with 
us in a state of imperfect development ? 
The bishop answers that the peculiar 
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peril of their position consists in this, 
that their remaining differences with 
Rome are merely negative. And here 
he takes occasion to correct a very 
common but no less pestilent error :— 


“* A man’s best security against Rom- 
ish errors does not lie in his clear per- 
ception or sincere rejection of the errors 
themselves, but in the clearness with 
which he apprehends, and still more in 
the cordiality with which he embraces 
the opposite truths. It is often asserted, 
and too often weakly admitted, that the 
members of our Church have no such 
safeguard. It is often stated, sometimes 
insidiously, sometimes, it may be sup- 

osed, ignorantly, that the whole dif- 
erence between us and Rome is, that 
she has added certain errors to the 
truth, and that we have rejected them; 
so that whatever is positive and sub- 
stantive in our religion, is common to 
it with Romanism ; and in whatever they 
differ, ours is but negative. But, how- 
ever current it is, this is a false and in- 
jurious representation. It is a true ac- 
count, indeed, of a part of our differ- 
ences with Rome; but is altogether 
erroneous as regards another part.— 
Rome has not merely added to the faith 
certain doctrines which we hold to be 
false, but she has added to the substance 
of some fundamental doctrines, which 
can receive no addition without being 
thereby corrupted and falsified. An 
with regard to such additions, it would 
be altogether a mistake to describe her 
as holding the truth, and something 
more. She cannot make the addition 
without converting the truth into its 
opposite. And the correct account to 
be given of our difference in such cases 
is, that we hold the truth, and that she 
rejects it, and holds in its stead her own 
corruption of it :—while our doctrine is, 
to say the least, no less substantive and 
positive than hers. 

** This is plainly the case in our lead- 
ing differences. When we assert, for 
example, that the Rule of Faith is Scrip- 
ture alone, we surely assert a positive, 
not a negative, truth. And when Rome 
asserts that it is Scripture and Tradi- 
tion, she plainly cannot be described as 
holding the truth that we do, and some- 
thing more. The effect of the addition 
which she makes is manifestly, to den 
and reject the truth as held and set forth 
by us. 

** Again, the same is no less true of 
our differences concerning the manner 
of a sinner’s Justification before God. 
We hold that he is justified by Faith only. 
Here is surely no negation, but a posi- 
tiye doctrine, if there be any. You 
know the complicated scheme of Justi- 


fication which Rome has substituted for 
this simple truth. It is unnecessary to 
analyze it, in order to show that, in this 
momentous matter, she does not hold 
what we do, together with somethin 
more. No one who is acquainted with 
the Roman doctrine of Justification, I 
suppose, would be likely to fall into such 
a mistake. But the Council of Trent 
has itself guarded against the possibility 
of it, by expressly anathematizing all 
who maintain that a sinner is justified by 
Faith only. 

“So far, I trust, is clear. And I 
should hope that you will have no dif- 
ficulty in seeing further, that if a man 
had dropped this doctrine out of his 
Creed, even though he saw clearly some 
of the errors of the Romish doctrine of 
Justification, and, in consequence, sin- 
cerely renounced it, he would have part- 
ed with his best security against finally 
embracing it. This is but a part, in- 
deed, of the loss which he would incur ; 
but it is the only part to which it is ne- 
cessary to draw your attention. It can 
hardly be necessary to say, that it is not 
what a man disbelieves, but what he 
believes, that gives substance and re- 
ality, its principle of life and growth, to 
his religion. But it may be necessary 
to remark, that it is the latter, and not 
the former, which constitutes his best 
and surest safeguard against tempta- 
tions to abandon his religion for that of 
Rome. And you will further remark, 
that it performs this lower office through 
its discharge of the higher. Suppose a 
member of our Church—I do not mean 
a Divine, but an ordinary member—to 
see clearly, and honestly to renounce, 
the errors of the Church of Rome, he 
may never think of them again, unless 
they are brought before him in contro- 
versy ; so far as his conduct and his mo- 
tives, his devotions and his meditations, 
his hopes and his fears—so far as his 
whole daily walk as a Christian is con- 
cerned—they are to him as though they 
had no existence. While upon the posi- 
tive truths that he believes, he feeds and 
lives; they are continually engaging 
and exercising his religious affections— 
guiding, restraining, and animating him 
in his daily course, The consequence 
is, that negative truths have a tendency 
to lose their hold of the mind, and posi- 
tive truths to take firmer possession of 
it. And if one who has reduced his dif- 
ferences with the Church of Rome to the 
former class, be brought under strong 
temptations to go over to Rome, he is 
very likely, speaking generally, to find, 
that he has left himself without any 
effectual means of resistance. All the 
truths from which, if his mind be a reli- 
gious one (which I am supposing all 
along), he has been drawing comfort 
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and support, the Church of Rome will 
supply no less than his own Church,— 
And, as to the errors of the former, 
why, it is probable that, however im- 
portant they appear to him at the outset, 
they have been, in the way that I have de- 
scribed, gradually becoming of less and 
less importance in his eyes. And that 
Church isin no want of adroit advocates, 
living and dead, who can furnish such 
explanations and apologies for all her 
errors, as will be likely to take away all 
the little importance that they still re- 
tain in his mind. 

‘* Whereas, one who had kept in their 
proper place the positive truths which 
his Church teaches, and which the 
Church of Rome rejects, and, above all, 
that wholesome doctrine, and very full of 
comfort, to which I have so often refer- 
red, would be likely to find in them an 
effectual sotemert if brought into the 
like temptations. He would feel that he 
could not renounce his differences with 
the Church of Rome, without renouncing 
what had been affording him spiritual 
sustenance and spiritual comfort ; what 
had been the spring to him of his highest 
enjoyments and his brightest hopes— 
what he loved most and prized most ; 
and he would feel that Rome could be- 
stow nothing on him—nay, could pro- 
mise nothing to him, which would in 
any degree compensate for what she re- 
quired him to give up. And so it might 
be confidently expected that the latter 
would be preserved under temptations 
to which the former would fall an easy 


prey.” 


The peculiar danger of such a mere- 
ly negative Protestantism lies in this, 
that it makes no provision for supply- 
ing those real wants of human nature 
by truth, which false religion so os- 
tentatiously promises to supply by er- 
ror :— 


*“«There is always enough of a sense 
of guilt and of danger, even in the most 
thoughtless, to makeit pleasant to them 
to obtain peace and safety. Indolence, 
love of pleasure, and love of the world, 
make it desirable that what is to pro- 
cure this for us should be done by 
others ; while the pride and self-righ- 
teousness, which are just as much ingre- 
dients in our nature, make it desirable 
that something at least should be done 
by ourselves. And, moreover, a sense 
of the presence of God is intolerable to 
fallen man, and he naturally desires 
that religion should be so framed as to 
interpose something between this dread- 
ed being and his soul. 

‘** All these irregular desires are con- 
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nected with some real wants of our na- 
ture. And for all its real wants, the 
Gospel makes a full provision. But it 
makes this provision in a way which is 
not intended, nor fitted to gratify our 
ill-regulated desires, but to mortify and 
subdue them. And, on the other hand, 
false religion, while it makes but a de- 
lusive provision for our real wants, ac- 
commodates itself to all those mis-di- 
rected cravings. 

‘* But these cravings are deeply seat- 
ed, and widely diffused—restless and 
importunate—and Christianity was soon 
modified to meet them. And this was 
the more readily done, because the cor- 
ruptions by which it was brought into 
accordance with the demands of the car- 
nal mind were, at the same time, those 
which were the best fitted to augment 
ecclesiastical power. 

‘*But however early these changes 
began, they were comsummated in the 
system of the Church of Rome. You 
know enough of its various corruptions 
to know, that they are but expedients 
to meet and gratify those desires of our 
fallen nature to which I have referred, 
which Christianity, in its uncorrupted 
state, mortifies, and subdues, chastens, 
and exalts. But among these corrupt 
devices to satisfy such cravings, per- 
haps the corrupt notion of ‘the Church’ 
holds the highest place. It gives our 
fellow-men to stand between us and 
God—it gives practically their acts and 
our own—our own observances—and, if 
need be, self-inflictions—as what we are 
to look to for pardon and peace ;—it, in 
short, concentrates in itself, or has col- 
lected about itself, all the most destruc- 
tive errors of Romanism, and has sup- 
plied the most effectual means of uphold- 
ing them all. 

‘*The Romish theory of the Chureh 
has indeed proved to be an engine of 
boundless power, not merely for exalt- 
ing unduly the clerical order, and con- 
firming and extending ecclesiastical ty- 
ranny, but for deforming and degrading 
all that is most excellent and most va- 
luable in religion. And in the form in 
which it is attempted to be re-con- 
structed by Tractarians, it seems ca- 
pable of doing all the evil in both ways 
that it ever did. 


“Many will think that this is a weak 
exaggeration;—that whatever evil this 
theory may be able to do in the latter 
way, it is preposterous to fear much in- 
jury fromitinthe former. To restore 
indeed the reign of superstition and of 
ecclesiastical tyranny at the present 
day, will, no doubt, be regarded by 
many as too chimerical an enterprise to 
be attempted by sane men. At least 
it will be confidently imagined that if a 
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spirit of ecclesiastical domination were 
now to show itself, we may trust to the 
lights of our age to keep it within due 
limits ;—there is, it will be thought, in 
our day too much freedom, too much 
intelligence, too much information ; the 
rights of conscience are too well under- 
stood, and too highly valued, to leave 
any room for fears on this head. 

“T trust we have some better security 
than this from such dangers, for I be- 
lieve this to be a very poor dependance. 
It is impossible to say what amount of 
superstitious observances—what extent 
of tyranny over the reason and consci- 
ence—an enlightened age will submit to, 
in return for having religion transferred 
to externals, and being allowed to look 
more to man than to God—to what is 
done without us than what is done within. 
The various false religions on the face 
of the globe show what burdens men in 
every stage of civilization up to the 
very highest, will bear—all that they 
will consent to believe, all that they will 
do, and all that they will suffer—in ex- 
change for the false peace which they 
find in what is common to all false re- 
ligions—the being enabled to look for 
forgiveness to some outward acts to be 
done by themselves or by their fellow- 
men—being enabled to take refuge from 
a sense of guilt and a fear of punish- 
ment in a belief in the power of men, 
and the virtue of cefemonies and aus- 
terities, to give security and innocence 
to the soul.” 


There is curious passage at the lat- 
ter close of Hobbes’s * Leviathan,” in 
reading which, at the present day, one 
feels as if the old Infidel of Malms- 
bury “spoke not” entirely ‘of him- 
self :”— 


‘*Ifa man considers the originall of 
this great ecclesiasticall dominion, he 
will easily perceive, that the Papacy 
is no other than the ghost of the deceas- 
ed Roman Empire, sitting crowned upon 
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the grave thereof, for so did the Papa- 
cy start up on a sudden out of the ruins 
of that heathen power . . . . It 
was not, therefore, a very difficult mat- 
ter for Henry VIII. by his exorcisme ; 
nor for Queen Elizabeth by hers, to cast 
them out. But who knows that this 
spirit of Rome, now gone out, and walk- 
ing, by missions, through the dry places 
of China, Japan, and the Indies, that 
yield him little fruits, may not return, 
or rather an assembly of spirits worse 
than he, enter and inhabit this clean 
swept house, and make the end thereof 
worse than the beginning? For it is 
not the Romane clergy onely that pre- 
tends the kingdome of God to be of 
this world, and thereby to have a pow- 
er therein, distinct from that of the 
civill state.” 


Our readers will have gathered 
from the tone of our remarks, and the 
length of our extracts, that we have, 
at least, no disposition to pick a quar- 
rel with the Bishop of Ossory ; yet, as 
the jealous guardians of our national 
literature we cannot part from him 
without a word of remonstrance. Why 
should an Irish prelate choose unne- 
cessarily to appear before the public 
as a literary absentee? Have we no 
types, no presses, no booksellers in 
Ireland that he should think it needful 
to publish his works in London? His 
name and character are sufficient to 
command a sale for his writings where- 
ever published. They might help to 
give some credit to the Irish press, 
but can receive none from an English. 
Dublin has capability enough. The 
press of our University has produced 
specimens of typography that cannot 
be disparaged by any comparison. All 
our trade wants is countenance and 
patronage, and is it too much to ask 
our fair share of it from the Irish 
bench ? 
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THE VIKING." 
(From the Swedish of E. G. Geijer.) 


BY WILLIAM LANDER, ESQ. 


“ Vid femtom ars alder blef stugan mig trang,’ &c. 


At fifteen years old, my mother’s poor cot 
I began to think straight and confined, 
And tending the goats seemed a wearisome lot ; 
I was altered in heart and mind. 
I grew dreamy and thoughtful—I knew not wherefore, 
But felt I no longer was blithe as before, 
In the Woods. 


And up the steep Fjeld I swiftly sprang, 
And gazed the wide waters o’er ; 
I thought how the wild waves sweetly sang 
As they broke on the foaming shore. 
I thought how they came from a far, far land, 
No chain could hold them, they felt no band 
On the Sea. 


From the beach, one morning, a ship I beheld, 
Darting in like a shaft from a bow ; 
Then my heart glowed within me, my bosom swelled— 
And I knew how to cure my woe. 
I ran from my goats and my mother that day, 
The Viking received me, and bore me away 
O’er the Sea. 


To the sails the wind sprang with mighty leap, 
And we flew o’er the bounding sea, 
The mountains sank ‘neath the dark blue deep, 
And I felt so glad and so free ; 
I grasped in my hand my father’s old brand, 
And swore to win me both wealth and land, 
On the Sea. 


At sixteen years old, the Viking I slew, 
For he called me a beardless child ; 
So I became Sea-king—my winged bark flew 
On her bloody war-path wild. 
I harried the land, won castle and hold, 
And cast lots for the prize with my Kempers bold 
On the Sea. 


And horns of sparkling mead we drained 
On the stormy waves, with pride ; 
From the Sea o’er every land we reigned— 
From France I bore off my bride ; 





* From the Icelandic “ Vik-ingr,” literally “‘a seaman,” from Vik, abay or harbour, 
and ingr, a young man. This word is not etymologically connected with our hing, 
although it is in English works often erroneously printed Vi-hing. 
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Three days she wept—was content at last ; 
And gaily the day of our wedding we past 
On the Sea. 


I won lands and cities, town and tower, 
And drank in a smoke-stained hall,* 
And I felt the cares of wealth and power, 
And slept within locks and wall. 
So passed a long winter—dull, dreary to me 
Was the land, though my kingdom. I longed to be free 
On the Sea. 


Right little I did—though each helpless thrall 
Would fain throw his cares on my back ; 
I was asked to prop every peasant’s wall, 
And lock every pedlar’s pack ! 
For rieving and plunder, and war-won gain 
I longed myself sick—* O were I again 
On the sea!” 


So prayed I—'till passed was the winter long, 
And blossoms bedecked the shore ; 
And billows were singing their ancient song 
* To sea! to sea!” they roar ; 
And spring winds sported round hollow and height, 
And mountain torrents rushed down with delight 


To the sea, 


Then once again that viewless chain 
My soul to the ocean drew— 
I scattered my gold o’er the Jand amain, 
My crown away I threw— 
And poor again, sailed with bark and brand, 
On a Viking-cruise to a nameless land 
O’er the sea. 


We swept as free as the wild winds o’er 
The waves of the far-heaving tide. 
Many people we saw on many a shore— 
Alike they all lived—and died. 
With them we saw care for ever abide, 
But care ne’er comes where the Vikings glide 
O’er the sea. 


Again my brave Kempers around me stood, 
And gazed on the offing wide ; 
Came a Viking sail—it boded blood— 
Came merchants,—we let them bide. 
But bloody was victory worthy the brave, 
And Viking’s friendship was knit with the glaive 
On the Sea. 


ERENT 


* « Never to drink under sotad as” (under a sooty roof) was an article in the 
Viking law-code. 
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As I stood by day on the heaving prow, 
Bright before me the future lay ; 
As a proud swan floats through the sedges slow, 
I fared on my foaming way. 
And mine was each prize in my pathway placed, 
My hopes were free as the boundless waste 
Of the Sea. 


But at night, as I stood on the heaving prow, 
And fared on my lonely way, 
I heard the Fates weaving their web of woe, 
Through the rush of the seething spray. 
But no wave-muttered warning my soul could appal, 
I was ready, if evil or good might befall 
On the Sea. 


I was twenty years old—when my fortunes fell, 
And the seas now long for my life ; 
The taste of my blood the waves know well, 
They have drank it in many a strife. 
I feel my glowing heart beat high, 
Soon cold and still that heart must lie 
In the Sea. 


Yet I mourn not my days’ untimely end, 
For happy, though short, were they ; 
To Valhalla’s hall many paths ascend, 
And the best is the shortest way. 
My death song sounds in the dashing wave, 
I have passed my life, and will find my grave 


In the Sea. 


So sang, as the breakers around him roar, 
A Viking wrecked on a lonely shore ; 

Soon he rested, beneath the deep lying. 
And round the grave of that Sea-king bold, 
The winds and waves sang on as of old, 

But the fame of the brave is undying. 
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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE JOHN DOHERTY, CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE COMMON PLEAS IN IRELAND. 


Amoncst the various classes of men who have, in modern times, figured at the 
Irish Bar, there may be noticed an order of superior spirits, who have at once 
adorned their profession by their talents, and illustrated society by the accom- 


plishments of polished life. They have not been mere lawyers, immersed in 


technical sophistry, thinking that all useful knowledge and learning was confined 
to legal pedantry. Neither have they been mere politicians, living in the pub- 
lic breath, fretting out their existence in vulgar clamour and factious excitement. 
They seem (as Burke said of Sir Joshua Reynolds), to have descended in their 
profession from a loftier sphere. They appear to have lived in cordial sym- 
pathy with the society round them, yet to have been superior to its prejudices 


and passions, and to have formed their characters, not by reference to the com- 


mon prevailing types, but by a certain standard of their own. Not looking for 
the applause of the multitude, they seem to have appreciated the value of that 
good opinion, which comes from the discriminating few. With too much pride 
to hunt after popularity, and yet of a nature too suave and amiable to shroud 
themselves in austere and artificial reserve, they have been at once popular, 
without labouring to become so, and dignified, though living in the vexatious 


bustle of professional life. 


Other features also may be noticed in that class of the Bar. The members 
have been marked by a strong cast of national character. They have not been 
tame copyists of English models. They have been “ racy of the soil”—racy 
of its wit and eloquence ; of its generous sentiments, and love of brilliancy, but 
not reeking of its violence or fanaticism. With the sentiment of nationality, 


their personal characters appear to have been gracefully tinctured. Of patri- 
cian manners, aristocratic convictions, and tolerant views of society, they have 


formed a sort of noblesse de robe, not very dissimilar to that which, in the bet- 


ter ages of French history, was famous for its D’ Auguesseau—its De |’ Hopital 
—its Montesquieu. Indeed, we believe that the philosopher or the novelist 
would find in this class of men the nature of a real Irish aristocracy, better than 
in the hereditary nobility, many of whom are English in descent and manners, 
and almost purely so in personal character. 


To this classic order of Irish barristers have belonged Anthony Malone, Hus- 


sey Burgh, and Charles Kendal Bushe. We do not include in it such men as 
Curran and Plunket, for they stand apart by themselves, and were more vehe- 
ment and aggressive in their lives and characters than those we have enu- 
merated. With Malone commences the fame of the Irish Bar. ‘* He was,” 
says Grattan, “a man of the finest intellect that any country ever produced.” 


« The three ablest men I ever heard were Mr. Pitt (the father), Mr. Murray 


(Lord Mansfield), and Mr. Malone. For a popular assembly I would choose 
Mr. Pitt; for a privy council, Murray, but for twelve wise men, Malone.” 
This was the opinion which Lord Sackville, the Secretary of 1753, gave of Mr. 
Malone to a gentleman from whom [I heard it. ‘“ He is a great sea in a calm,” 
said Mr. Gerard Hamilton, another great judge of men and manners. ‘ Aye,” 
it was replied, ** but had youseen him when he was young you would have 


said he was a great sea in a storm; and like the season, whether in a 


calm or storm, he was a great production of nature.” Of Hussey Burgh, 
Grattan has spoken in terms equally strong :—“ A man singularly gifted with 
great talent, great variety, wit, oratory, logic. He, too, had weakness, but he 
had the pride of genius also. He strove to raise his country along with him- 
self. The gates of promotion were shut on him, as those of glory opened.” 
It was Grattan also who was the first to give due appreciation to young Bushe. 
After hearing the youthful orator in the College Historical Society, he said, 


“He spoke with the lips of an angel.” 
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These were men who lived in what we might call the Augustan age of Ire- 
land. They formed what we will call the Augustan order of the Irish Bar; an 
order which we trust will never be extinct, but will transmit its moral dignity 
to successive generations. When we review the Bench and Bar we perceive 
that it boasts at least one eminent example of that order, in the person of 
the Right Honourable John Doherty, Chief Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas, 


Sprung from an ancient family, and endowed with many valuable qualities, 
with energy of character, and with all the advantages of a distinguished 
personal appearance, Mr. Doherty was called to the Irish Bar in 1808, under 
the most favourable auspices. Closely connected by family ties with Mr. Can- 
ning, who was then Secretary for Foreign Affairs under the Portland ministry, 


Mr. Doherty had all the presumptive claims of official connexion. But in his 


own personal qualities he founded the strongest pretensions to worldly success, 
He desired to succeed in the profession of the law solely by his own merits, for he 
was of too proud a disposition to dangle in the antechamber of a minister, or 
ascend by back stairs’ influence. He had most of the requisites for great success 
at the Bar. His constitution was vigorous, and capable of enduring the 


vast labour of a legal practitioner ; his character was open and generous, 
his manners ingratiating, yet withal manly and dignified. Added to those high 


personal qualities, there were intellectual faculties of no common order. His 
apprehension was rapid; in practical business his discernment was quick and 
sure ; his understanding, though not subtle, or peculiarly adapted for dealing 
with severely abstract principles, was clear and comprehensive. If he had not 
imagination of the highest order, he possessed a lively and active fancy, which 
gave grace, variety, and relief to the more sober qualities of his mind. Partly 
from nature, and partly from judicious cultivation, his taste, though inclining 
to the florid, was correct and pure. And lastly, there was in his mental and 
personal character that valuable union of intellect and feeling, that harmo- 
nious working of heart and head, which in many cases constitutes decisive 
superiority. 

But in those days success at the bar was not so rapid as persons might sup- 
pose. Just at that time (1808 to 1812) the profession was overstocked with 


talents. Saurin, Plunket, Bushe, Jebb, Moore (Arthur), O'Connell, Burton, 
Joy, and a host of able men occupied the foremost places in the profession. 
The juniors were numerous—the Pennefathers and others scarcely less qualified 
—were working into practice. The first operation of the Union had been to 
throw numbers upon the bar. The latter years of the Irish parliament had 
been illumined by the brilliant oratory of men who were members of the bar. 


The profession was placed in an undue prominence before the country. Ad- 
venturers thronged to it from all quarters of the island. From being a 
fashionable accomplishment, eloquence, by the force of political events, had 
become the source of power. The career of Curran had influenced numbers. 
The celebrity of Bushe and Plunket was not less effective in developing the 


ambition of many generous and gifted minds. The rewards also, which were 
lavishly bestowed upon the retainers of political parties, enlisted the selfish and 


grosser natures, and these various influences precipitated upon the bar nearly 
all the intellectual ambition of the country—most fortunately for the fame of 
the bar, but, as we have always thought, most unfortunately for the general 
growth of intellect in the country. The ambition of our young men became 


too exclusively forensic. Fame was worshipped as if it had no more enduring 
temple than the Four Courts. ‘To make a great speech was to perform a most 


meritorious act ; and the vehement orator, in all the enthusiasm of his highly- 
wrought peroration, was deemed a more glorious character than some Penin- 
sular hero, rallying a staggering regiment by his courage. The calm nod of 
Arthur Wellesley, upon some daring exploit, was less valued than a graceful 
compliment to a young speaker from a Curran or a Bushe. 


There was another cause at work to produce this state of things. We are 


a susceptible people, of an artistic temperament, and no art is so universally 


appreciated as music and eloquence, because their appreciation chiefly depends 
on certain organic qualities which are universally diffused. Hence the orator 
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acquires popular fame, and sees his celebrity reflected in the eager gaze ofa 
thousand observing eyes. Thus, in 1808, and subsequently, what numbers 
gladly recognized the genial countenance of Bushe, as he walked to or from the 
courts; while they passed, without notice, the young poet who was exalting the 
fame of Ireland to a higher pitch than any orator of his age! It cannot be too 
often repeated that mere eloquence is too much esteemed in Ireland. 

Thus, when Mr. Doherty first appeared at the bar, so prodigious was the 
numbers of eloquent and able advocates in the profession that it was difficult to 
become eminent amongst them. Mr. Doherty had nearly all the qualities 
which form the orator, but when he cast his eyes around the bar he saw several 
men unemployed, although he himself could testify to their ability as mere 
speakers. He saw also several men of another class—sound and erudite lawyers 
sweeping the hall with empty brief bags. He saw advocates, without law, and 
lawyers without eloquence ; he saw men who had the talents both for chamber 
and court practice, without clients. Three courses were open to him; first, 
either to become a political barrister, and avail himself of his connexions to 
force his way to notice; or, secondly, to become deep in black letter, and pa- 
tiently bide his time; or, thirdly, following the fashion of certain persons, to 
advertise himself to the public, attend popular meetings, make flowery speeches 
at the Rotundo, and obtain popular notoriety. But he was too proud to follow 
either the first or the last alternatives, to court smiles at the castle, or cheers 
from the multitude. His temperament, and active disposition, disinclined him 
from the obscure and sedentary toil of a mere chamber lawyer. He, therefore, 
struck out a course for himself, in which he attained rapid success. 

Seeing that amongst his contemporary juniors, there were many possessed of 
great eloquence, but not much professional aptitude, he resolved to lay himself 
out for court practice, to become skilful at cross-examination, and conversant 
with all the practical modes of producing effect upon juries. The reputation of 
an eloquent speaker, he did not at first seem solicitous to obtain. Naturally 
fluent, with fine voice and distinct enunciation, and familiar with the best 
models of eloquence, possessing the great physical advantage of height, 
and powers of endurance, he felt a just confidence in his powers as 
a speaker whenever it would be necessary to make a great effort in a case. 
How to break down an obstinate witness; how to entrap the practised per- 
jurer ; how to laugh a case out of court; how to prop up the weakness of a 
client ; how to lead a jury, while affecting to discard all the arts of eloquence— 
these were matters which he studied. He joined the Leinster Circuit, in which 
he had family connexions, being nearly allied with the Bushes of Kilkenny, and 
soon rose into large practice. At first he was chiefly employed in criminal bu- 
siness ; but his powers were recognized at once by that department of the pro- 
fession which contains the best patrons, and in a very few years he had great 
general business. He still seemed indifferent to reputation as a mere speaker, 
and in those days seldom used the resources which he possessed. He saw that 
his position was disputed by many keen and ardent competitors, and determined 
to fix himself high upon the circuit, before he would aspire to the more showy 
honours which await a brilliant and versatile speaker. Government, after a 
few years, gave him a silk gown, and retained him as a crown prosecutor, an 
office for which he had many rare qualifications. 

He did not, however, confine himself exclusively to his profession. He ac- 
cepted the office of Commissioner of Education, and kept up that acquaintance 
with the literature and politics of the age, so often superciliously neglected by 
those pedants of the profession, who know nothing beyond their technical stu- 
dies. Mixing much in society, he was very popular. His nature was joyous, 
and free from the harshness of professional austerity. A refined heartiness of 
spirit ; a good-humoured toleration of the absurdities and follies of life, with 
a quick sense of the ridiculous ; a flow of genial feelings, enhanced by winning 
manners, rendered his company peculiarly attractive. 

In 1826 he stood confessedly amongst the foremost men of the Irish Bar, 
and his reputation was so high, that Mr. Canning urged him to enter the House 
of Commons, as that celebrated statesman was very anxious to maintain his 
position, not only against the Grey Whigs, but also against that portion of the 
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Tories, who were led by Mr. Peel. Supported by the Ormonde interest, Mr. 
Doherty canvassed Kilkenny, on the principles of a liberal Tory, favourable to 
Emancipation, but opposed to sweeping measures of Reform. He found an 
antagonist in one of the Butlers, of that branch known as the House of Mount- 
garrett, a family that has been always identified with the popular side. But 
Mr. Doherty was no stranger to the Kilkenny people, amongst whom he had 
many acquaintances and friends. The contest proved very severe. Feelings 
ran high between the rival parties, but Mr. Doherty was triumphant. 

When Lord Plunket was raised to the Bench and the Peerage, he was 
succeeded in the Attorney-Generalship by Mr. Joy, and for the vacant 
Solicitor-Generalship there were several candidates. In those days that 
post had a much higher rank than is now assigned to it. Within the last 
fifteen or sixteen years years we have seen men of a second-rate class hold that 
post; but in those times no one was promoted to it unless a man who filled a 
large space in the public eye. The fact that Charles Kendal Bushe was for 
sixteen years Solicitor-General invested the office with a classical dignity. 
Many, therefore, were the candidates for the vacancy on Mr. Joy’s promotion. 
Mr. Edward Pennefather, Mr. Blackburne, Mr. Wallace, Mr. North, Mr. 
Goold, and others had various claims on the Government. ‘There was some 
delay in the nomination to the office, but with one exception the Ministers were 
unanimous in the selection of Mr. Doherty. The exception was Lord Chan- 
cellor Manners. 

It is the union of several powers—the ensemble of various qualities which gains 
rapid success. In particular qualities some of the lawyers we have named were 
superior to Mr. Doherty, but they wanted many other of the qualifications 
which were then necessary for a leading Crown lawyer. Thus, Mr. Pennefa- 
ther may have been more learned, but it was doubted whether he was possessed 
of political ability; Mr. Blackburne had many admirable merits, but he had not 
much distinguished himself in some criminal trials where he had been sent special 
by government. Upon one occasion, at the Clonmel Assizes, there was & 
strong contrast between him and Mr. Doherty. ‘The style of an equity lawyer 
was not very well suited for the exciting cases of Tipperary. Mr. Blackburne 
proved inexpert at cross-examination, and the convictions which took place 
were attributed by the Bar to the superior skill of Mr. Doherty in breaking 
down the witnesses for the prisoners. So also in the caseof Mr. Goold. That 
able and versatile advocate had many claims. He had been for many years the 
Crown Prosecutor on the Munster Circuit, an office which he had filled with 
much credit to himself; but it was doubted whether he would have figured to 
advantage in the English House of Commons. Mr. Wallace was inferior to 
none of his contemporaries in the general merits of nisi prius advocacy, but, it 
was thought he had failed in the House of Commons, and he was then at a 
period of life at which men seldom improve. Mr. Holmes, with characteristie 
consistency, would not ‘have accepted any office under the monarchy. Mr. 
North was a brilliant and captivating speaker; but he had not that capacity 
for political business, which is indispensable to a leading adviser of the Crown. 

On the other hand, in Mr. Doherty were shown a range of qualifications 
greater and more varied than those of all his rivals. His opinions on politics ; 
his popularity in society ; his decided merits as a crown lawyer, indicated him 
as the man best fitted for the vacant post. The fact, that he was Member for 
Kilkenny, weighed also in his favour, and his connexion with the late Prime 
Minister (Canning), and the Irish Chief Justice, gave him a higher social posi- 
tion than his opponents could exhibit. But what told chiefly in his favour was 
his success inthe House of Commons, where he had at once made an impression. 
He spoke with ease, and to the purpose, and took a very high tone in discussing 
the state of Ireland. Wilberforce, who, according to Canning, was an admir- 
able judge of parliamentary talents, was much struck with Mr. Doherty, whom 
he has noticed in his Diary. 

Lord Manners, however, opposed the claims of Mr. Doherty, on the osten- 
sible grounds, that he was not of sufficient standing at the Bar. The noble 
lord thought the leader of the Leinster Circuit, who was retained in every case, 
who had great effect in swaying juries, and who was often taken special 
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from his circuit ; a gentleman, who, besides his professional merits, was also an 
effective speaker in Parliament, was not entitled to the vacant office, because he 
was only twenty years at the Bar! The fact was, that Lord Manners differed 
with Mr. Doherty on the Catholic Question. He knew that Government would 
not choose either Mr. Wallace or Mr. Goold, and that if they passed by Mr. 
Doherty, probably Mr. Pennefather would have been chosen. It was said, in- 
deed, that Lord Manners was anxious for the promotion of Mr. Blackburne, 
who was exactly of the same standing as Mr. Doherty, both having been called 
in 1808! 

Like many other of Lord Manners’s notions on legal matters, the idea of 
twenty years being too little standing for a Crown Lawyer, was unsupported, 
and even contradicted by precedent. Mr. O’Grady (Lord Guillamore) was 
made Attorney-General after fifteen years’ standing. Mr. Fox nominated 
(through Lord Chancellor Ponsonby) Mr. Plunket on seventeen years’ ex- 
perience in the profession; and Mr. Bushe was made Solicitor-General within 
thirteen years from the date of his call to the Bar. Lord Manners was over- 
ruled, and Mr. Doherty was chosen by the Government. 

His powers as a Crown Prosecutor were unfortunately soon called into ac- 
tion by the Government. He was sent down special to prosecute the murderers 
of Daniel Mara, a case which, even in Tipperary, is still recollected by its tragic 
features. Mr. Doherty put forth all his abilities on that occasion. ‘ He ap- 
peared,” said one who was present, “more deeply impressed than any public 
officer I have ever seen, with the responsibility which had devolved upon him, 
and by his solemn and emphatic manner, rendered a narrative, which was preg- 
nant with awful facts, so impressive, that during a speech of several hours’ con- 
tinuance, he kept attention upon the watch. The speech was highly eloquent. 
He took occasion to describe the general state of the country, in language equally 
simple, powerful, and true. It was to be regretted that he did not take the 
trouble to publish the speeches he delivered at Clonmel. Justice was not done 
to the diction in the newspapers in which they appeared.” 

No case, however, brought Mr. Doherty so much under the public eye as 
what was known as * The Doneraile Conspiracy.” There resulted from that 
remarkable case a conflict between him and Mr. O'Connell in parliament, of no 
ordinary character. We have no desire just at this time to rake up its recol- 
lections. To go into the matter at full length would occupy too much space, 
and it would involve the necessity of making severe strictures on one whom we 
are not disposed at the present moment to visit with critical severity. The 
facts simply are those. For certain alleged, but unproved conduct at the Spe- 
cial Commission, held at Cork, in the autumn of 1829, Mr. O'Connell thought 
proper to assail Mr. Doherty with language and charges of a most criminatory 
character. He threatened an impeachment at the Bar of the House of Com- 
mons, and held him up to the hatred of the public. 

Mr. Doherty, feeling himself innocent, waited calmly until the charges 
should be made in the House of Commons, when he trusted that he could 
clear his character. But when parliament assembled in 1830, he was asto- 
nished to find his accuser disposed to back out of the matter, in what he thought 
an unhandsome manner. The charges were not to be preferred—no apology 
for such conduct was to be offered. But the Solicitor General determined 
that he should not be aggrieved with impunity. Gifted with abundance of self- 
assertion, he did not cower before his formidable assailant. He insisted that 
the whole case should be brought before the House of Commons. By various 
expedients Mr. O'Connell wished to get rid of it. But Mr. Doherty deter- 
mined to drive him into a discussion of the subject. 

The matter was in some respects important in itself, but extrinsic cireum- 
stances imparted to it an additional interest. Mr. O'Connell in those days 
had prostrated several opponents by the fierceness of his invectives. He was 
an adept in all the arts of rhetorical disparagement. The part which he played 
at the Catholic Association ; his well-earned fame as a leading member of ‘the 
Irish Bar; his multifarious activity as a political agitator; his undoubted 
pave as a public speaker, and the interest felt about his future career in par- 
jiament, invested him with all the attributes of political importance. 
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On the other hand, Mr. Doherty had, during a very brief career in the 
House of Commons, raised the most favourable hopes. On exciting subjects 
he had spoken with great good temper, while advocating his own views with 
the fervour necessary for enlisting the sympathy of an assembly. He had 
shown address, tact, and practical acquaintance with the state of Ire- 
land. His style of speaking had found high favour in the eyes of such 
judges as Wilberforce, Manners Sutton, and Henry Brougham. 

He showed that by intellect, as well as family, he was the nearly allied kins- 
man of Bushe and Canning. Though it was not the fortune of Bushe to have 
passed through St. Stephens’s, Mr. Doherty, who had formed his eloquence 
on the style of his friend, enabled the House of Commons to estimate the merits 
of the admirable model. So also in his personal character, as well as in the 
lineaments of his vivid and intellectual countenance,* Mr. Doherty reminded 
many of Mr, Canning. He had much of the fire, and graceful, spirited self- 
assertion which marked the last man of genius who filled the premiership 
of England. That ——- that impulsive promptitude of thought, which 
a late poet attributed to Mr. Canning, was very visible in the eloquence of the 
Solicitor General— 





- An eager and precipated power 
Of hasty thought—outstripping in an hour 
What tardier wits, with toil of many a day, 
Polished to less perfection by delay.” 


Besides his personal qualities obtained for him numerous friends. His so- 
cial success in England was greater than that achieved by any Irish Barrister 
sent over since the Union. His company (for reasons to which we need not 
advert) was much sought after, and in the best circles, to which mere official 
station will not give the entrée, few guests were more welcome, or found more 
attractive than the Irish Solicitor-General. 

Thus when Mr. Doherty derisively taunted Mr. O’Connell in the House of 
Commons, with not venturing to meet him on a personal question, the attention 
of the politicians was excited. It was now Mr. Doherty's turn to fling his 
charges at his opponent, which he did in language, galling in its spirit, but very 
guarded as to the diction. Certain inflections of the voice, and curvatures of 
the upper lip, on more than one occasion accompanied the challenges to a 
debate. Smarting under the insufferable insinuations of the Solicitor-General, 
Mr. O’Connell brought the matter before the House of Commons. He merely 
moved for papers, and did not say a word of the impeachment. Mr. Doherty 
defended his character, opened up the whole case for discussion, and described 
at length the manner in which he had been treated. He then commenced an 
attack in his turn. He insinuated heavy charges against his opponent, abstain- 
ing from a philippic, not resorting to the set forms of oratorical invective, in a 
style not unworthy of Canning in his best vein, he made his opponent endure, 
for upwards of an “hour, a dexterous play of all the weapons of ridicule. He 
employed no language unbecoming the habits of a gentleman, nor was there in 
his bearing any visible heat of manner. His opponent winced under his refined 
and intellectual asperity ; but the Solicitor-General himself remained unmoved, 
and compelled his assailant to listen to a flow of parliamentary satire, which, 
for variety, racy language, and personality, was of an order that the 
world might have looked for from Dryden, if he had been a parliamentary, 
not a poetical satirist. The delivery, indeed, enhanced the sarcastic force of 
the reply. The manner was imposing, and, as much mocking gesture was em- 
ployed, to give additional force to the more pungent passages, as was consistent 
with the decorums of parliament. Judged as a display of talent, the chief 
merit of the defence of the Solicitor-General was, in the ingenious mode in 
which he avoided, not merely the violation of “order,” but those more 


* When Lord Morpeth was Irish Secretary he was much struck with Mr, 
Doherty’s resemblance to Canning, and addressed some very beautiful lines to the 
Chief Justice, in which he gracefully points out the similitude. 
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delicate rules, which the taste of an assembly of high-bred gentlemen imposes 
upon a debater. An inferior speaker is necessarily cramped by such restrictions. 
but in the case of an orator of high merit, they stimulate his fancy to employ 
those subtle modes of attack, which wound while they charm—to lighten on 
his foe with those corruscations of a witty fancy, by which even the victim him- 
self must be dazzled while he writhes. Such was the refined satire of Mr. 
Doherty, which, without violating good breeding, contained sufficient caustic 
to have blistered the hide of a rhinoceros. 

We feel reluctance, under existing circumstances, to enter more at detail 
into the particulars of this collision, now that one of the chief actors is about 
being removed from the scene. It is well known, however, that Mr. O'Connell 
has taken repeated occasions to express his deep regret that it ever took place ; 
and he has also availed himself of several opportunities for expressing the highest 
encomiums with reference to the Chief Justice's judicial career. 

For the reasons which we before mentioned, we cannot now go into the whole 
case, though it was, perhaps, the most stirring incident, and productive of 
most notoriety in the life of the subject of this sketch. We will, therefore, say 
no more on the point. In the latter end of 1830 Lord Grey came into office. 
Lord Plunket was promoted to the Chancellorship, and the Chief Justiceship of 
the Common Pleas was conferred upon Mr. Doherty, he having refused an 
offer of the Attorney-Generalship, which had been made to him by Lord 
Grey immediately upon the formation of his ministry. The Viceroy, Lord 
Anglesea, was a warm admiring friend, and some persons attributed the appoint- 
ment solely to his good offices. They were mistaken in their notions. Others 
believed that the ministers wished to take Mr. Doherty from the benches of 
the House of Commons, fearing that he might prove an opponent to their in- 
tended policy. The time has not yet arrived when such subjects could be pro- 
perly treated of. There are very many curious and authentic facts relating to 
the history of the Irish executive at that time, which we trust will one day be 
given fully to the world. We will not now allude further to them. 

A howl was raised on the elevation of the Chief Justice by some persons who 
determined to clamour against every thing done by British power. The posi- 
tion occupied by Mr. Doherty at the bar was falsely spoken of to the populace. 
The vigour and self-assertion with which he had confronted the genius of Irish 
demagogueism, rendered his name obnoxious to those who quailed before a 
trenchant exposure of licentious politics and profligate ambition. Tongues * fer- 
tile in calumny,” tried to injure his reputation ; but amidst the indignant dis- 
gust of the public they soon became silenced. 

The career of a Judge offers few topics of interest except to purely profes- 
sional readers. The Chief Justice has given the most general satisfaction in 
the Court of Common Pleas. During the sixteen years’ tenure of his office 
there have been no complaints against him. In cases where party passions have 
been roused, he has acted with an impartiality which has frequently elicited 
applause. Many who were politically opposed to him in former times, have 
been the first to acknowledge the judicial temper with which he dispenses jus- 
tice. A more painstaking judge never sat upon the Bench. 

In 1834, when Sir Robert Peel was suddenly recalled from Italy, there was 
great anxiety amongst the leaders of the Constitutional party, to induce his 
friends to prevail upon Mr. Doherty to quit the Bench, and again descend into 
the Parliamentary arena. Prior to the junction with Lord “Stanley and Sir 
James Graham, the Conservatives were greatly in want of speakers with those 
powers which captivate an impatient assembly like the House of Commons. In 
the Reformed Parliament more vigour, and more self-assertion, were called for 
than in former times. The House had become mobbish in its habits; com- 
manding powers of eloquence were more than ever necessary to allay its passions; 
the most striking qualities of an orator were required to allure the attention of 
that motley mixture of Members who thronged the benches of St. Stephen's 
Chapel. The successes of Mr. Doherty were remembered. It is said 
that Sir Robert Peel was very anxious to have his aid. Sir Robert 
wished for his assistance, not merely from his high estimate of the oratorical 
powers, but from his opinion of the good sense—the practical capacity for 
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political business, and the comprehensive knowledge of Ireland, which mainly 
distinguished Mr. Doherty from his professional competitors. But we believe 
that on that occasion the Chief Justice said, that when he ascended the Bench 
he had severed himself from the political world. Five years’ retirement from 
the excitement of the political scene had rendered him indifferent to the contests 
of the time. 

Various have been the rumours since then upon the possibility of the Chief 
Justice again appearing in the Legislature. But whether that distinguished 
person be disposed again to undertake the responsibilities of ministerial station, 
or into what branch of the Legislature he may be called to exercise his abilities, 
are points on which we do not feel ourselves warranted to speculate. 

Neither at the bar nor on the bench is there any other man with the parlia- 
mentary talents of the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. He has certain 
moral qualities which are much wanted in other Irishmen of talents. He 
is more ready to make allowance for differences of opinion—to take 
broad and. calm views of exciting questions, than most of his contemporaries. 
And he is by personal character, by his sympathies, as well as by his eloquence, 
well qualified to represent Ireland with energy and credit. He is not a cold, 
spiritless West-Briton—a tame copyist of models uncongenial with that vivid 
impulsive spirit which he inherits from a long line of Irish forefathers. He is 
an Irishman of the best school, retaining the fire and generosity congenial with 
the national character, while avoiding the excesses to which it sometimes 
falls. He has the mingled wit and humour, the airy vivacity, the bounding 
affections that are witnessed in the genuine children of the soil. He has also 
most of their deeper qualities. He can feel strongly ; the wear and tear of 
this fretful world has not rendered him callous to amiable and generous emo- 
tions. Spectacles of ingratitude have not hardened his heart. The sight of 
factious combats, and reckless political violence, has not dimmed his perceptions 
of the noble qualities which redeem the Irish character, and which, we trust, 
will deliver it from those moral manacles that now cramp its free play, and im- 
pede its progress to perfection. He is himself one of the finest specimens his 
country has of the educated and intellectual Irishman, “racy of the soil.” He is 
of that class of men to which Roger O’Moore and Owen O'Neil belonged ; 
in their natures, men, who sympathizing with their countrymen, had cha- 
racters and accomplishments superior to their times. In his fine person 
and captivating address, we see what the Lacies, the Dillons, and the Tal- 
bots were, who figured in the glittering saloons of Versailles. So can we 
see from that harmony of feeling and intellect with high accomplishment visible 
in the Chief Justice, why our grandfathers so much admired the graces of 
Denis Daly—the first Irish gentleman of his age. It is to that classic 
school of the high-bred and aspiring Irishman, national and civilized, with the 
charm of local colour, and the graces of European culture, with sentiment in- 
spired by the soul of the country, and with character chastened by enlarged 
acquaintance with mankind—it is to that ennobling school that Chief Justice 
Doherty belongs. It is for that reason that his good qualities have been 
felt by men, who had little sympathy with his public life or professional 
career. It is felt that he is a choice representative of the Irish character, in its 
most elevated form, and the perception of that fact clothes him with an honor- 
able popularity, and obtains for him wide appreciation. 
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A CHAPTER ON ANGLING.* 


Beyonp all comparison the pleasantest 
of out-door amusements is Angling. 
It is the most exciting and the most 
enduring. To become an accom- 
plished Angier requires the active 
combination of many faculties. It is 
a pastime, therefore, replete with ex- 
citement and sustained gratification. 
The only sports to be compared with 
it are, hunting and shooting, but they 
lose by the comparison. The well- 
mounted hunter may glory in his 
“‘ pride of place.” The throw off, the 
view hollo, the music of the pack, 
and the swift straightforward run to 
the death is deeply exciting, but beset 
by “ most disastrous chances.” With 
fox or stag a horse is not a steam-en- 
gine. A short run disappoints—if 
long, fatigues or throws you out, and 


then chagrin supplants pleasure. It 
is, however, a noble and a bracing 
sport, notwithstanding the chances of 
occasionally coming in for a crooked 
neck or a broken collar-bone. 


Shooting comes nearest to Angling. 


You traverse the lowland—wind the 
mountain, and top it. Miles are mea- 
sured not by distance, but by the sport 
enjoyed. You roam over Nature's 
unbeaten ways, and pursue your pas- 
time amidst her choicest scenery. 


And then your companions—the dogs, 


What wondrous instinct. How they 


work together and behave. With 
what mathematical nicety they quarter 
the field, and range along the moun- 
tain side—a set—and behold how mo- 
numental they are. How docile, obe- 


dient, and intelligent. Half the plea- 
sure of shooting is in seeing well bred 
and well trained dogs behave. But 


that apart, your excitement ends with 
your shot, and then you have to begin 
afresh. 

Not so with Angling. The pleasure 
is in the pursuit, as with the others, 


with this important addition, that when 
your game is hooked, then the sport in 


reality commences. How boldly and 
vigorously the salmon plays. You 
might run a hare to death—a fox to 
earth—a stag to bay—or bag halfa 
dozen brace of grouse. ere you could 
make his dorsal show above water, if 
he were a fresh run and gamesome 
fish. 

Angling, too, requires more supe- 
rior skill, and a higher order of qua- 
lifications, than either hunting or shoot- 
ing. It is rarely that perfection is at- 
tained in the higher branch of the 
art :— 


‘* Other field sports,” says the author 
of the admirable work before us, ‘‘ may 
be more exciting, but there is not one 
requiring more skill or calling into exer- 
cise more intelligence and adroitness of 
mind and body. A quick eye, a ready 
and delicate hand, an apprehensive 
brain, delicacy in the senses of touching 
and hearing, activity of limb, physical 
endurance, persevering control over 
impatience, vigilant watchfulness, are 
qualifications necessary to form the flys 
fisher. His amusing struggles teeming 
with varying excitement, are with the 
strongest, the most active, the most 
courageous, the most beautiful, and 
most valuable of river fish, and his in- 
struments of victory are formed of ma- 
terials so slight, and some of them so 
frail, that all the delicacy and cunning 
resources of art are requisite to enable 
feebleness to overcome force. The 
large, vigorous, nervous salmon, of ama- 
zing strength and wonderful agility, 
the rapid trout of darting velocity, 
hardy, active, untiring, whose dying 
flurry shows almost indomitable resist- 
ance, are hooked, held in, wearied out, 
by the skilful and delicate management 
of tackle that would, if roughly handled, 
be bent and strained by the strength 
and weight of a minnow! ’Tis wonder- 
ful to see hooks of Lilliputian largeness, 
gut finer than hair, and a rod some of 
whose wooden joints are little thicker 


than acrow’s quill, employed in the cap- 
ture of the very strongest of river fish. 


* A Handbook of Angling; Teaching Fly-fishing, Trolling, Bottom Fishing, and 
Salmon Fishing, with the Natural History of River Fish, and the best Modes of 
catching them. By Ephemera, of “ Bell's Life in London.” London: Longman 


and Co, 1847. 
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The marvel lies in the triumph of art 
over brute force. Ifthe sporting gear 
of the fly-fisher were not managed with 
art—on the mathematical principle of 
leverage, he could not by its means lift 
from the ground more than a minute 
fraction of the dead weight of that living, 
bounding, rushing fish he tires unto 
death, nay drowns in its own element.” 


For these reasons, against every 
gainsayer, we decidedly confer the palm 
over all field sports on angling. Not 
that we undervalue the others— 
far from it. All are akin, though 
differing in degree; and we have 
Christopher Nerth, in his sporting 
jacket, to sustain our position. How 
philosophically the “old man elo- 
quent” discourses :— 


«There is a fine and beautiful alliance 
between all pastimes pursued on flood, 
field, and fell. The principles of human 
nature, on which they depend, are, 
in all, the same; but those principles 
are subject to infinite modifications and 
varieties, according to the difference of 
individual and national character. All 
such pastimes require sense, sagacity, 
and knowledge of nature and nature’s 
laws ; nor less patience, perseverance, 
courage even, and bodily strength or 
activity, while the spirit which animates 
and supports them is a spirit of 
anxiety, doubt, fear, hope, joy, exulta- 
tion, and triumph ;—in the heart of the 
young, a fierce passion ;—in the heart 
of the old, a passion still, but subdued and 
tamed down, without, however, being 
much dulled or deadened by various ex- 

eriences in the mysteries of the call- 


ing, and by the gradual subsiding of all 
impetuous impulses.” 


Of the truth of this we have 
many illustrious examples. Archdea- 
con Paley hobbled to the river’s side, 
forgetful of his bodily infirmities, in 


the enjoyment of his favourite amuse- 


ment. With Sir Humphrey Davy, it 


was ‘a ruling passion strong in death,” 


though he was ever a clumsy hand, and 
confessed ; his flies always fell like lead 
on the water. Gibbon, Chantrey, and 
Walter Scott were enthusiastic in the 
pursuit ; so was Harvey, too, and we 


presume he composed some of his me- 


ditative rhapsodies while resting from 
fatigue— 


—— *“* Beneath the floating shade 
Of willows grey, close crowding o’er the brook.”’ 


In the solitude of the pastime, Zim- 


merman learned to turn his contem- 
plative eye inward, and found that he 
*“‘was never less alone than when 
alone,” and thus indulging his “ philo- 
sophic melancholy,” discovered the 
uses and the virtues of that solitude 
on which he has so charmingly and 
seductively discoursed. Wordsworth, 
that man of “ cheerful yesterdays and 
confident to-morrows,” is, we believe, 
enthusiastically attached to the sport, 
and as the relish for other recreations 
fades away he clings the closer to it, 
for it has charms that— 


“* Age cannot wither nor custom stale." 


But Angling has always been un- 
fairly dealt with. Dr. Johnson’s defi- 
nition of it—‘a rod and line, with a 
worm at one end and a fool at the 
other,” has contributed to cast ridi- 
cule upon it, and to give the uniniti- 
ated a false conception of what it 
really is. They fancy it cold, churlish, 
and cheerless; they picture a muddy 
stream, on the bank of which stands 
some shivering wretch, blowing his 
fingers, and watching, with despairing 
patience, for a bite. Or seated ina 
punt, with stone anchor a-head, clum- 
sily clothed in thick surtout, and heavy 
overalls, intent on capturing a few 


wandering barbel or perch. How dif- 


ferent is the truly noble sport of fly- 


fishing! The other is a school-boy 
pastime. Sad, dull work, no doubt, 
compared with true Angling, and yet 
it is the A B C of the craft. We 
question if there are two out of every 


hundred accomplished Anglers who did 


not first imbibe a taste for the sport 
by laboriously peddling in some pond 
or sluggish stream, with baited hook 
and float. The natural gradation is 
upward. This is the first step; and 
who will say that the new-breeched 


urchin does not feel, comparatively, 
the same measure of excitement and 
gratification in the success of his pri- 
mitive devices as in after years, when, 
experienced in the mysteries of the art, 
he captures 


“* The springing trout, in speckled pride, 
The salmon, monarch of the tide.”” 


It is, indeed, a debated question, 
whether youth is not the season of 
greatest enjoyment—whether, in all 
our sports and pastimes, we have not 
greater pleasure than in maturer years. 
Grave philosophers are to. be found on 
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either side, reasoning learnedly there- 
on— 


“ Sans intermission. 
An hour by the dial." 





We hear, too, a frequent sighing after 
our schoolboy days, when the enthusi- 


asm of inexperience made our pleasures 
simple, and gave to our little sorrows 


only a momentary pungency. With 
such sickly yearnings we cannot sym- 
pathise, nor desire to live over again 
that happy time, when 


* Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw,’’ 


we considered it a marvellous feat of 
accomplished skill to capture with a 
thread, crooked pin, and worm, a gud- 
geon oraminnow. All the stages of 
life have their peculiar enjoyments. 
We change as we gain years and ex- 
perience, and there is no going back 
till second childhood sets in. But it 
is wonderful how our youthful relish 
for the sports we then indulged in 
grows upon us—survives the wrecks 
of early friendships—and amid the 
bustling, busy scenes of manhood un- 
dergoes no change save to increase in 
strength and intensity, according to 
our dispositions and habits. Indeed 
with most men the fondness for field 
sports outlives the capacity to enjoy 
them. Bodily infirmities may weigh 
us down. We may no longer be able 
to bestride the noble steed and enjoy 
the eloquent music of the echoing 
pack—the heath cock may raise his 
crested head and crow a proud defi- 
ance on the mountain top, which we 
are doomed never more to tread—the 
nerve may have left our arm, and the 
quick sight our eye, and angling be- 
come a burlesque with us—yet even 
thus, when fallen into the lean and 
slippered pantaloon, we love to fight 
our sporting battles over again, and 
are pleased to obtain an attentive and 
credulous listener while we recount 
our marvellous achievements by flood 
and field. Such is human nature, and 
well it is so. The book of life would 
be but dreary reading if we had not 
something pleasant in our garrulous- 
ness to fall back upon. 

There is an objection often urged 
against angling, on account of its cru- 
elty. Wherefore is it so? Is it as 
cruel as the hundred things that are 
daily done by most tender-hearted and 









benevolent men and women? The 
truth is, we live in a strange world of 


contradictions, and there is more in a 


name than Juliet imagined. We live 
but by cruelty to the lower creation, if 
so you please to term it. And how do 
they live? Why, by preying upon one 
another. Were it not so, there would 


be no angling. It is by the artful 


imitation of the flies the trout and sal- 
mon love to feed upon, that the angler 
succeeds in capturing them. It was 
for its cruelty that Byron denounced 
angling as *‘ the coldest, the cruelest, 
and the stupidest of pretended sports :” 


“ A solitary vice, 
Whatever Isaac Walton sings or says." 


Cold certainly it is not, as he would 
have known had he ever played a sal- 
mon. Stupid and solitary it cannot 
be, when watchfulness and hope await 
upon every cast—when the eye must 
be ever quick, and the hand ever ready. 
Byron was neither mentally nor phy- 
sically constituted for participation in 
out-door sports. He did not hunt, 
nor shoot, nor fish. He patronised 
pugilism, and practised it a little, but 
could never excel. He had a passion 
for the sea, but was too effeminate by 
habit to become a sailor. He never 
experienced the enthusiasm and exhi- 
laration of spirits the angler feels, as a 
amid the most picturesque scenery of 
nature, he pursues his favourite pas- 
time. Having been unacquainted with 
the art, he errs, with Dr. Johnson, in 
confounding the fly-fisher with the bait 
fisher. The two are essentially differ- 
ent; and well did “the sweet Swan 
of Avon” understand the difference, 
and appreciate the distinction— 


“ The pleasantest angling is to see the fish 
Cut with her golden oars the silver stream, 
And greedily devour the treacherous bait. 
So angle we” 





No trolling or bottom fishing for him. 
Shakspeare was too good a sportsman 
for that ; and, independently of other 
sources, his works disclose how fami- 
liar he was with all sports, from liming 
a bird to stalking a deer. How, of a 
moonlight night, through Sir Thomas 
Lucy’s preserves, he loved to roam— 


“* A chasing the wild deer, and following the roe.” 


And can we not fancy him wending 
his way along the beautiful and pic- 
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turesque Avon, a skilled and accom- 
plished angler—becoming familiar with 


the glorious book of Nature—storing 


up its treasures and its inspirations— 
training his suggestive mind to “ look 
from Nature up to Nature’s God,” and 
contemplate the wondrous ways of that 
mysterious Providence ‘* That shapes 


our ends, rough hew them how we 


will.” 

We take it to be a clearly establish- 
ed fact, that Shakspeare was a poacher. 
Of his deer-stalking propensities there 
can be no question, however much some 
writers may affect to discredit their 
existence. He could poach a stream, 
too, as well as a demesne. He makes 
Maria exclaim, on the approach of 
Malvolio, “ Here comes the trout that 
must be caught with tickling.” A 
learned friend of our’s, who had no 
taste for angling, and knew as much 
about the modes of taking fish as he 
did of the social habits of the Anthro- 
pophagi, contended that this passage 
must have been corrupted in some 
early edition, as it was complete non- 
sense to suppose that trout could be 
caught with tickling. It was like the 
nursery receipt for catching birds, by 
putting salt on their tails. In this, as 
in most other instances, the fault is 
not with Shakspeare, but with his com- 
mentators. Catching trout in this 
manner is an old and deadly mode of 
poaching, but it can only be practised 
in very dry, sultry weather, and when 
the water is exceedingly low; then 
the country urchins, early instructed 
in this destructive practice, wade into 
the pools, grope for, and easily take 
large trout by tickling them. 

Many excellent works have been pub- 
lished on angling ; but, as with every 
art, to the successful prosecution of 
which manual dexterity and practical 
knowledge are essential, book-reading 
can only be useful in a secondary de- 
gree. Ephemera” is one of the best 
writers we have met with on the sub- 
ject, and the young aspirant cannot 
consult a better authority. He is an 
experienced angler, whose information 
has been gathered by the water-side, 
and his instructions are ample and cor- 
rect on the most approved modes of 
throwing the line and flies—humour- 
ing them—fishing a stream—striking, 
hooking, playing, and landing a fish. 
All that is requisite to form an accom- 
plished angler, so far as the right 
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theory, and safe practical principles of 
the art are concerned, may be learned 


from his work; but, beyond that, 


book instruction is unavailing. The 


angler who aspires to anything like 
perfection, must be content patiently 
to store up the lessons of experience. 
Practice only will enable him to handle 
skilfully the delicate implements of his 


craft—to become familiarized with the 
haunts and habits of the fish—to adopt 
the various resources of his art to the 
ever-varying seasons, and— 


“ Though the face of the waters unruffled may lie, 
Like the thistle-down falling to cast the light fly.” 


Ephemera divides the art of angling 


into three main branches : angling at 
the surface of the water, with natural 
or artificial insects—angling at mid- 
water, or thereabouts, as trolling with 
live, dead, or artificial baits — and 
angling at or near the bottom with 
worms and other sorts of natural baits, 
We do not approve of this division ; 
we prefer a much simpler one. We 
would class all angling otherwise than 
with rod line and artificial flies, as 
bait-fishing, in whatsoever manner 
practised. Angling with artificial flies 
is a delightful and an accomplished art, 
Angling with bait has its attractions 
for many, but for the most part it re- 
quires comparatively little skill, and 
we have no fancy for it. We have 
always found, whether fishing for sal- 
mon or trout, that even in point of 
killing, the artificial flies are infinitely 
superior to bait, while there can be 
no question as to the greater delicacy 
of handling and skill required. In 
England, bait-fishing has been brought 
to very great perfection, far more so 
than in this country, but we are as supe- 
rior to them in the higher branch of 
the art. 

In no country in the world will you 
find more accomplished artificial fly- 
fishers than in Ireland. We are far 
superior to the English and Scotch in 
this respect, as superior as our coun- 
try is to their's in its well-stocked rivers 
and lakes. The fly-fisher pursues the 
brown or river-trout, the white or sea- 
trout, and the noblest of fish, the sal- 
mon. The brown trout never leaves 
the fresh water, and attains an enor- 
mous growth. We have never met 
with any over ten pounds, but there 
are instances of their having been 
caught over thirty pounds weight. 
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We have the capture of a remarkable 
trout recorded in a letter from Lady 
Howth to Dean Swift, dated August, 
1730. Her ladyship was at Turlagh- 
van, near Tuam, and writes :—* Since 
I began this, there came in a trout ; it 
was so large that we had it weighed. 
It was a yard and four inches long ; 
twenty-three inches round ; his jaw 
bone, eight inches long ; and he weigh- 
ed thirty-five and a half pounds. My 
lord and I stood by to see him mea- 
sured.” A man may angle for a life- 
time, and not meet with such a bully 
as that. Trout are the most delicately 
flavoured of river fish, but are met 
with in every variety as regards flavour 
and size, according to the water they 
inhabit. 

The white or sea-trout seek the 
fresh water to spawn, and are in full 
condition when they first enter the 
rivers. Like salmon, they deteriorate 
after leaving the sea. It is afar bolder 
and more gamesome fish than the com- 
mon trout, takes the fly more freely, 
and affords the angler capital sport. 

But the salmon is “ the monarch of 
the tide""—the largest and best fish that 
frequents our lakes and rivers, which 
they do for the purpose of spawning. 
The inland fisheries of Ireland have, 
until recently, been lamentably ne- 
glected, and from many rivers this 
noble fish was almost banished by the 
unrestricted system of poaching that 
was permitted. The habits of the fish 
had been little studied, and without a 
knowledge of those habits it was per- 
fectly ridiculous to frame effectual laws 
for their preservation. In this inte- 
resting study the proprietors of the 
Scotch fisheries took the lead, and by 
a series of patient experiments estab- 
lished the most important fact, that 
the salmon invariably returned to the 
river in which they were spawned. 
Thus every proprietor along a river 
is directly interested in its preserva- 
tion—interested in preventing the de- 
struction of spawning fish and of the 
fry. Before this fact was established, 
the general belief was, that salmon, 
when about to spawn, entered the first 
river they met with along the coast ; 
but when it was clearly proved that, 
guided by a wonderful instinct, they 
returned to the river in which they 
were spawned, the absolute necessity 
of preventing their destruction during 
the close season became apparent. The 


5th and 6th of Victoria, cap. 106, re- 
peals all former acts relating to the 
fisheries of Ireland, enacts new provi- 
sions, and appoints commissioners to 
administer them and make bye-laws. 
They have done a good deal towards 
the preservation of inland and sea 
coast fisheries, but much more re- 
mains to be done. 

Pike, which has been aptly termed 
the fresh-water shark, is sometimes 
caught with the artificial fly. Itis a 
most voracious fish, and attains a 
great size and weight. We killed one 
in Belvidere lake sixty-four pounds 
weight, a huge, ungainly monster, and 
a sluggard withal, for he did not die 
game. A seven pound salmon would 
have afforded twice the sport. 

The chief point for the fly fisher to 
attend to, is the colour he uses in 
making his flies. Neat tying is as no- 
thing compared with colour. The 
natural flies on which trout and salmon 
feed, are bred on trees, on the banks 
and at the bottoms of rivers. They 
change with the seasons. Every month 
gives birth to a different description, 
varying in shape and colour. The 
great art for the angler to learn, is 
how to mingle and arrange his colours 
so as to imitate, as nearly as possible, the 
natural insects he intends to represent. 
Experience can alone make him profi- 
cient in this ; and if he learns to tie his 
own flies, and becomes an adept in se- 
lecting and combining his colours, he 
will have a commanding advantage 
over those who, from ignorance, are 
obliged to rely on the judgment of 
others, 

Some writers assert that the resem- 
blance between natural and artificial 
flies is altogether fanciful ; that a trout 
or a salmon does not rise at and take 
the artificial fly, because it represents 
any natural insect ; that fish are never 
deceived by imitations, and that they are 
always more successful in angling with 
flies in shape and colour as different 
as possible from the natural flies that 
may be on the water. We cannot 
imagine how any experienced angler 
could broach such an absurdity. The 
instinct of fish is undoubtedly remark- 
able, but it is going too far to say that 
they cannot be deceived—that skilful 
imitations of the insects they feed on 
will never allure them. Ephemera com- 
bats this heresy most successfully, and 
we entirely agree with him, that “ the 
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less imperfect an imitation, the more 
attractive will it be found in fishing.” 

We know of no inquiry more inte- 
resting than an investigation of the 
habits and instincts of fish. The 
angler who desires to become accom- 
plished in his art, must make them his 
study. By patiently noting facts, and 
careful observation, he will, in a very 
short time, acquire a stock of know- 
ledge which will be found most useful, 
and, indeed, without which, angling 
is a chance, not a certainty. For 
instance, successful angling depends 
on the state of the weather——on 
the selection of flies—on the adapta- 
tion of the anglers’ resources to the 
height and colour of the water. You 
need never fly-fish with an east wind, 
nor when heavy rain is overhead. 
When the water is clearing, after a 
flood, fish rise eagerly, and take freely ; 
but whenever you see trout throwing 
themselves out of the water, or splash- 
ing your flies with their tails, you may 
wind up, and go home. These, and a 
hundred other observations, all refer- 
able to the habits and instincts of fish, 
can only be made practically available 
by experience. One golden maxim is, 
invariably to fish up a stream, and to 
stand as far from the water as possible. 
Trout are argus-eyed. The faintest 
shadow startles them. Drop your 
flies softly on the water. Observe the 
natural fly how it skims along. En- 
deavour to make your imitations fol- 
low its motions. Ephemera, we per- 
ceive, adopts the common heresy, as 
to the hearing of trout. He devotesa 
chapter to Piscatorial Physiology, con- 
tributed by his friend, Erasmus Wil- 
son, F.R.S., in which many interesting 
facts are stated, but as regards the hear- 
ing of trout, neither Ephemera nor his 
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friend can establish that point. They 
admit there is no external apparatus 
corresponding to the ear in man or 
animals, but contend{for an internal 
organ, the medium of communication 
to which is the mouth. The argu- 
ments used are ingenious, but expe- 
rience does not bear out their conclu- 
sions. We have tested the point twenty 
times, in the most satisfactory and con- 
clusive manner, and the series of expe- 
riments instituted by Scrope and others 
leave no room for further discussion 
on the subject. 

The enthusiastic angler will soon 
find that the pursuit of his favourite 
amusement necessarily leads to the ac- 
quisition of knowledge he at first may 
have considered totally foreign to and 
unconnected with it. He cannot be 
an accomplished angler unless he stu- 
dies the habits and instincts of fish, 
while the artful imitations with which 
he seeks to allure them must fami- 
liarize his mind with the thousand 
tribes of insect life. Their seasons 
must be watched—their hues ever va- 
ried and beautiful must be skilfully 
mingled—their natural motions must 
be delicately imitated. Thus a field of 
most interesting inquiry is opened to 
him, but we cannot now take an ex- 
cursion therein. In all things apper- 
taining to the mechanical details of the 
art, the angler cannot have a better 
“friend, counsellor, and guide,” than 
Ephemera, whose work we warmly 
recommend to all true “ Knights of 
the Rod,” and especially to the Tyro 
whose aspirations lead him to emulate 
perfection, to attain which he must 
take as his motto—what will prove ser- 
viceable in all the relations of life— 
patience and perseverance. 
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NEOPHYTUS THE MONK} 


A TALE OF MONASTIC 


(June, 


LIFE IN GREECE, 


CHAPTER Ill.——THE VICTIM AND HIS EXECUTIONERS. 


Ir was still night when Neophytus 
reached the monastery, a moonless 
night—and all was very still and dark, 
only the soft lamps of the lonely cha- 
pel glimmered out with a faint and 
steady light, like the one blessed hope 
that alone irradiates the darkness of a 
dreary world. He looked round upon 
that holy, peaceful spot, with some- 
thing of the gaze we fix on one who 
slumbers, when we know their waking 
shall be to unexpected sorrow! He 
thought of the dark storm about to 
burst on it—the wrath, and the crimes, 
and the torture! He thought how 
the pure stream where the starbeams 
were cradled, soon, turbid with human 
blood, could reflect them no more, 
whilst they still shone unchanged in 
heaven! and he likened it to the soul 
of that avenger in whose troubled 
waters, polluted with unhallowed 
thoughts, those holy truths lay dim 
that seemed to him so clear and bright 
—he passed on through the silent 
court, to the door of the open church, 
and as the scented breath of the in- 
cense, connected in his mind with all 
his purest visions, rushed over his 
brow, and his eye met the calm gaze 
of the pictured saints on the wall, 
whose wan faces in the dim light had 
a strange mild beauty, deeply he swore 
that no unhallowed foot should pro- 
fane that peaceful sanctuary, save over 
his prostrate body! Then he walked 
on through the long low passages to 
his cell—and from the rooms on ei- 
ther side he could hear the broken 
exclamations of the monks in their 
uneasy slumbers, agitated by unwonted 
dreams; but he quickened his steps 
when he came to the door of the old 
Superior’s apartment, for there came 
from within a sound of suppressed 
sobs, mingling with feeble prayers. 
Within one little chamber, to which, 
like most of the others, there was no 
door, all was profoundly still—the 
monk paused—fascinated by the sight 
which met his eyes, as he would have 
hurried past. On the stone floor of the 
cell the young Ireneaus was kneeling 


motionless, his hands clasped on a 
great book, which lay open on the 
table before him, and his face bowed 
down upon them. Through the small 
latticed windows, the soft starlight 
stealing down, shed a dim halo round 
the fair young head, whose heavy mass 
of waving hair had spread itself out 
over the open pages. In the intense quiet 
Neophytus could distinguish by his 
gentle breathing,that utterly exhausted, 
in the very midst of the devotions with 
which he overtaxed his strength, he 
had fallen into that deep, dreamless 
slumber which is known only to an in- 
nocent child, or to one that has at- 
tained that better innocence of a mind 
that has rejected evil. It was a strange 
sight to see the young novice calmly 
sleeping there, in the very attitude of 
prayer, with his meek forehead making 
its resting-place on that old book, and 
his long black robe sweeping the cold 
floor around him. The monk drew 
nearer to his brother; he seemed to 
breathe more freely in that atmosphere 
—suddenly his eye lit upon the words 
on which the hand“of Ireneaus rested 
—on which he had been pondering as 
he sunk to sleep, they were these— 
** Whosoever shall lose his life for My 
sake and the Gospel’s, the same shall 
save it ;” and as he read and saw how 
the hands of the unconscious slumberer 
were joined in meek submission, a 
deadly chill fell on the heart of the 
strong man, that made him shiver in 
every limb, a vague, indefinite presenti- 
ment rose terrible before him, a dim 
foreshadowing within his soul of the 
nature of its probation on this earth! 
a fearful question shaped itself out in 
his thoughts in what he was destined 
to behold, the first fruition of his own 
great principles ?—the practical work- 
ing of his noble theory of life? He 
seemed to hear the echo of his own 
stern voice, repeating to that obedient 
listener the heaven-taught lessons of a 
self-devoting, uncompromising creed— 
were the words he had uttered about 
to return in thunders on his ears? 
The seed he had sown, like the teeth 
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of the fabled dragon, to start up as 
armed phantoms to pierce him to the 
heart? He sought not to analyze his 
own feelings at that moment ofa dread 
awakening; he drove back the rush of 
dark, bewildering thoughts—he would 
not admit that he trembled! what was 
earth and its unknown future to him ? 
what was death but the lifting of the 
veil ? the revelation of the mystery of 
perfect joys? but his eyes lit upon the 
bare grinning skull that lay on the ta- 
ble, side by side, as though in mock- 
ery with the warm living head! and 
he felt at least that he could no longer 
endure to look upon his fair young 
brother! He rushed from the cell and 
returned to the chapel, where he spent 
the rest of the night in prayer before 
the altar. 

The morning delayed not its coming 
next day, though the calm night that 
fled away, scared by its brightness, 
was never more to bring mild slum- 
bers on its soft dark wings, to the in- 
habitants of Daoud—through the deep 
blue sky, and over the sea that seemed 
its shadow—from island to island, and 
hill to hill, the first glittering sunbeams 
came dancing along—they flashed on 
the ruined temple and its snow-white 
columns, with the same gay smile, 
with which they had greeted it for 
centuries back, and brightly as they 
shone on that altar, which time had 
reared up to the past, they smiled as 
gladly again on the flower that was 
born of yesterday ; and so over the dewy 
mountains, by the murmuring stream 
they came on to the dark old convent 
in its cradle of rocks, and as they pass, 
their light reveals upon the steep hill- 
side a gallant band careering gaily on. 
With unrelaxing speed, over rock and 
stone, by the giddy precipice, and 
through the tangled brake, the little 
surefooted horses of the country bear 
their riders in safety—they toss up 
their small heads to snuff the fresh 
sweet air, shaking the silken tassels of 
their embroidered bridles, and the 
soldiers of Souli, untamed as their 
steeds, and as full of fire, exhilarated 
by their rapid course make the echoes 
ring with their wild war cry !—their 
white garments flutter around them, 
their long dark hair streams on the 
wind, and they turn their black eyes 
on the rising sun with unshrinking 
gaze, as its rays stream powerless on 
the dark olive hue of their foreheads. 
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Then the monks hurry forward - to 
open for that warlike troop and their 
terrible leader, the gate that only yes- 
terday had been unbarred to admit 
the dead man, who had been their un- 
conscious herald! Anagnosti and his 
men were forced to dismount at the 
door, as it was made so low that a 
man could not enter it without stoop- 
ing greatly, according to the plan 
adopted in all the old monasteries in 
Greece, in order to prevent the possi- 
bility of the horses of the Turks being 
made to enter within the consecrated 
walls. 

The old Egoumenos had seated him- 
self beneath the shade of the huge pla- 
tanus that grew in the open court, 
sheltering with its spreading branches 
the solitary fountain, and at once the 
new comers, with the anxious monks, 
gathered round him together. 

It was now Anagnosti who had ti- 
dings to deliver, and he was not slow 
to tell what had kindled such a fire 
of ardour in his eyes, and made every 
man of his hardy troop grasp his sword 
with firmer hand! 

“Kyamil Bey has landed,” he ex- 
claimed; “he has encamped within 
two hours’ march of the monastery! 
and his force” Anagnosti paused, 
and cast a sharp, quick glance on the 
monks who surrounded him, but the 
faces, even of the youngest, were stern 
with a settled resolution, and he con- 
tinued, while a triumphant smile 
brightened on his countenance—* his 
force is such as would indeed make 
hearts less stout than yours to quail! 
but, holy brethren, strange things have 
come to pass——” 

‘“‘ Stay,” interrupted the old Egou- 
menos, “ you must hear the resolution 
I have taken, before you tell us more; 
my children,” he said, and there was 
something unspeakably sad in his dim 
eyes, as he looked on his pious flock, 
**T was fit to rule over you when my 
easy duty was to call you to the matin 
prayers, or send you to your quiet 
slumbers to dream of heaven! but now 
that plans must be made whose issue 
is death, and the tumult of war is 
about to scare away the silence I loved 
to maintain, a worthier hand and a 
stronger will must guide you till you 
need a guide no more!” He turned to 
Neophytus—* To you, well fitted for 
the charge, I delegate my power, such 
as itis! My sons, obey him as you 
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have obeyed me long—take, all of you, 
my blessing—it is the only power these 
weak and nerveless hands do yet re- 
tain to call it down for you from hea- 
ven !—for me, I go to wait the blow 
that liberates me!” And the old man, 
dignified in his last act of authority, 
retired within the church, leaving 
Neophytus standing in his place. 

“ This is well,” exclaimed Anag- 
nosti; “what have we to do with 
weak hands and failing hearts at such 
an hour! a great decision must be 
taken, for I tell you strange things 
have come to pass, which may be the 
salvation of our beloved country ; 
draw near and listen, and let your an- 
swer be prompt as the death we shall 
deal on our foes!” 

The Bey of Negropont had indeed 
landed with his great force, but cir- 
cumstances had just occurred which 
had greatly changed his plans, though 
it did not alter his course, for he was 
now marching, not against the insur- 
_ of Souli, but against Ali Pasha 

imself, who had been solemnly de- 
clared a rebel and a traitor by their 
common master, the Sultan, and con- 
demned at Constantinople by a for- 
mal fetva, or sentence of the Sheikh ul 
Islam, the head of the Mussulman law. 
The Satrap of Janina had, in fact, long 
been in secret revolt, fired by the in- 
satiable thirst for despotic power, of 
which alrea’y he had drained such in- 
toxicating draughts ; he would pro- 
bably long before have burst into open 
rebellion, and sought to wrest the em- 
pire itself from the hands of his sove- 
reign, to whom alone he was second 
in power, but for the anarchy that 
reigned in his own dominions, in con- 
sequence of the Souliote insurrection. 
As it was he carried on his secret ma- 
chinations in the very seat of the im- 
perial power itself, and his open and 
daring assassination, by means of hired 
murderers, of Ismael Bey, the Sultan’s 
favourite, whose life thwarted his de- 
signs, so exasperated the monarch, that 
his former dread of tampering with his 
formidable subject gave way at once; 
and whilst a squadron was fitting at 
Constantinople, to attack the rebel 
Pasha by sea, peremptory orders were 
issued to the governors of the various 
Greek provinces to march upon him 
without delay. Kyamil Bey was, there- 
fore, in obedience to the firman, now in 
arms to proceed in all haste against the 





redoubtable Ali, right willing, like a 
true Turk, to find his interest in fight- 
ing the man who had once been his 
friend! but the necessity of sub- 
duing Captain Anagnosti had become 
doubly imperative, both because it was 
amply well known how openly he had 
everywhere been exciting the Hellenic 
people to revolt against their tyrants, 
and also from the dread that he might 
be induced to side with Ali Pasha 
against the Sultan, now become their 
common enemy. Kyamil Bey, notwith- 
standing his enormous force, would 
fain have avoided the encounter ; for 
he well knew that at best he eould not 
have a grapple with the Lion of Souli, 
without bearing with him the marks of 
his teeth, and he was anxious to arrive 
with his troops fresh, and in order, to 
the more important struggle. He had, 
therefore, immediately on landing, des- 
patched a messenger to the Souliote 
Captain, with the most magnificent 
offers, in the name of the Sultan, if he 
would return to his allegiance, and 
consent to join with him in combating 
the Pasha he had braved already, 
though now he must fight as a slave, 
for his master, and not as a rebel, for 
his liberty! and denouncing, at the 
same time, the direst vengeance on the 
monks of Daoud, should they dare to 
harbour him, if he refused the treaty. 
Anagnosti would, of course, give no 
answer till he had conferred with the 
monks, and now he told them that even 
should they withdraw their protection 
from him, in consequence of the me- 
naces of the Bey, he was, at least, de- 
termined to throw himself in the path 
of the Turk, and arrest him, were it 
but for one half hour, for he had con- 
ceived the greatest hopes, as to the 
advantage that might be taken by his 
countrymen, of this rupture between 
their rulers, in hastening on a more 
general revolt. The dark red flush 
that passed over the brow of Neophy- 
tus, when the Souliote touched on the 
possibility of their giving him up to a 
certain death, was answer sufficient, 
and the expression of every face among 
the inferiors conveyed the same feeling. 
Anagnosti continued at once:— 

‘*] knew it would be thus, we are all 
agreed, I see! Greece has no traitor 
here! Now must weat once, without de- 
lay, send off a messenger to bear our bold 
defiance to the accursed Turk—yes,” 
he added, his voice suddenly falling to 
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adeep melancholy tone, “some one from 
amongst us must, indeed, go forth to 
bear this message to our deadly foe !” 

At these words the listeners might be 
seen to start, and, for a few minutes, a 
solemn silence prevailed in that assem- 
bly; every heart beat quicker, and 
every eye turned with more loving 
glances to the sweet sunshine, for 
there was not one amongst them who 
did not know full well that the man 
who went on such an errand, unto 
such a foe, was doomed beyond a hope! 
as surely as he now stood living there, 
the deadly bowstring would be his 
quick reward! Neophytus was the 
first to speak :— 

“It is true! a messenger must 
depart without delay—let there be 
no shrinking from the truth! de- 
part to return no more! and, my 
brethren, he must be one of us, for to- 
day a fierce struggle is at hand, and 
each one of these brave soldiers must 
do the work of ten!—let there be no 
drawing of lots ; we will have no tam- 
pering with a martyr’s crown! If 
there be one among you that loves not 
his life for his master’s sake, let him 
now speak, and take my blessing ; 
would that the office I now hold had 
not debarred me from so blest a mar- 
tyrdom !” 

Did no instinctive memory at that 
hour recall the vision of the night 
before? did no wakening convic- 
tion make him feel that, saintly as 
he was, his iron breast could yet re- 
ceive a mortal stab from a human 
pang, that himself was about to turn 
the knife in his own heart? No! ab- 
sorbed in a religious enthusiasm, he 
stood silent, and his gaze passed slowly 
from face to face of that circle, amongst 
whom the victim must be found. Then 
gliding out from among the dark group 
of monks that fair young novice came! 
still with the soft hands folded, and the 
meek head bowed reverently down. 
He drew near, he stood before his 
brother, and his low sweet voice was 
so clear and steady that it could be 
heard by all :— 

«To me my life is loveless for my 
master’s sake—give me the blessing, 
and be mine the death! Happy, thrice 
happy are the dead who die for their 
Lord !” 

At these words—that meek and so- 
lemn request which he dared not to 
refase, the eyes of Neophytus, the en- 


thusiast were opened! then did. he 
learn how inexpressibly dear that child 
had been to him! his human love was 
revealed to him in his human agony! 
With a terrified gaze was he con- 
strained to look back on his past life, 
and see how, unconscious hypocrite as 
he was, his eyes had been fixed on hea- 
ven, while his heart was chained to 
earth! That affection, so natural, was 
sinless in itself; but he, in the arro- 
gance of his determined holiness, had 
refused to all earthly ties their just and 
resistless claims, and the tenderness 
which unconsciously he nurtured in 
every thought, had indeed stolen to 
an unseemly place in his heart, usurp- 
ing an undue empire over him, and 
influencing him in every detail of his 
existence! He remembered now how 
far sweeter to his ears were the vesper 
hymns, when that young voice swelled 
their harmony ; how by night in his 
cell he would gaze in stern meditation 
on the hollow eyes of the fleshless skull, 
and send his thoughts down to rifle the 
depths of the charnel house, and then 
sinking into slumber on his couch, in 
dreams, the living form of his mother’s 
son would come stealing to his side, 
and he strained him to his heart in the 
warm embrace he would have spurned 
by day! Nay, had he not loved the 
very seclusion from the world which 
his calling enjoined for the sweet task 
he had made to himself of shielding 
that young soul from corruption? And 
in what an hour was this revelation 
made to him! Who is there that 
has not known what it is to see 
that terrible phantom—that king of 
terrors, suddenly rushing up from 
the fathomless realm of mystery, to 
stand side by side with the being 
whose life they have fancied inde- 
structible, because the love they bore 
them could not be destroyed, and in 
it they lived, till by that dread mo- 
narch of the kingdom of corruption, 
they are rent from their powerless 
arms! and Neophytus, with his own 
hand, had dragged the spectre from 
the dark abyss, to place him there, be- 
side the only being he had loved, and 
give to his horrible embrace that gen- 
tle form, so bright with the beauty of 
life’s gay spring. With his own hand, 
from infancy till now, he had moulded 
the victim for this one great sacrifice, 
with his own words had he given such 
alustre to the crown of martyrdom, 
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that the hands of him who had slum- 
bered a babe on his bosom, were 
stretched out to grasp it through the 
shadows of the valley of death! 

Like the blighting winds of the 
desert, these thoughts rushed over the 
soul of the monk—he had drawn down 
his thick veil to shut out the sight that 
was withering his very heart ; the gaze 
of those serene eyes pleading for 
death. A murmur of astonishment 
rose at last from the assembly at his 
continued silence. 

* We lose time,” exclaimed the Sou- 
liote, impatiently, “* good father, sure- 
ly this messenger is well fitted to the 
purpose? Young as he is, he can tell 
his tale, nor shrink from the doom! 
whilst here he were useless as a 
timid woman.” 

Not for one instant had Neophytus 
shrunk from his Brutus like task. His 
duty, as superior of the convent, was 
but too plain, nay, as a priest he would 
not have dared to wrest the palm of 
victory from this young conqueror 
in the mortal conflict. With a steady 
eye he had sifted out the workings of 
the powers that were dealing with him, 
and saw that now, and only now, in 
the violent wresting from him of his 
sole earthly treasure, he was to be 
made a fit servant of the cause for 
which he had sworn to live. He 
threw back his veil, he looked on his 
brother—was it for this he had made 
him what he saw him now—gentle, 
pious, lovely—with a loveliness, an in- 
ward purity alone could give, had he 
watched him hour by hour, and day 
by day, but to fit a richer morsel for 
the eternal hunger of the tomb? Yes! 
it was for this, that a purer sacrifice 
might be offered up on the altar of his 
faith! He laidhis hands, with a so- 
lemn calm, upon the head of Ireneaus, 
nor did his voice falter, as he uttered 
the sentence— 

** Go, blessed and sainted martyr ! 
seal with a death of agony a life of 
holiness, and mount on seraph wings 
to heaven.” 

Neophytus lifted his eyes to the 
sphere of which he spoke, fixing them 
there, with an intense, unflinching gaze, 
and remained motionless; and they 
who looked on him felt a strange awe 
creeping over them, for, as he stood 
transfixed, they could see that his face 
was changing rapidly—all of the hu- 
man tenderness that had lingered in 


his last speech was vanishing away. 
Shade after shade passed over it, till 
it settled into that dark, stern, passion- 
less mask, which, years after, he car- 
ried down with him unmoved to the 
grave. And within, the same pro- 
cess was going on—the chains were 
being rent—the loads that clogged 
the spirit were being hewn down, it 
had been steeped in that one hour's 
deep anguish as in purifying waves, 
and he arose, henceforward to be in- 
deed one in the world, and yet not of 
it. 

Kyamid Bey had encamped on the 
sea shore, and though his halt was to 
be only of short duration, he had not 
the less caused his luxurious tent to 
be pitched, with all the accompa- 
niments which could plunge him 
in the most voluptuous ease for the 
brief space that he was to remain inac- 
tive. He was too refined a sensualist 
to lose the pleasurable sensations which 
a single hour might afford, and the 
silken curtains hung motionless in the 
sultry air ; the cooling perfumes were 
duly sprinkled round, the gurgling of 
water pouring from a crystal vase pro- 
duced a refreshing sound, and a gauze 
scarf, of the lightest texture, veiled 
the face of the Turk, as he slept on 
his cushions of down. At the door of 
the tent, basking in the intense heat of 
the sun, that seemed, unfelt, to pour 
down upon him the full force of his 
tremendous rays, lay a gigantic negro. 
He was stretched listlessly on a mat, 
the repose of his huge limbs bringing 
out their vast proportions, and his 
countenance, which was carelessly'turn- 
ed towards the burning sky, was so to- 
tally devoid of all intellectual expres- 
sion, that the strong life which animated 
his keen eyes became terrible to look 
on. And the huge negro had a play- 
mate, that twined itself around his 
arms, and glided through the folds of 
his dress into his bosom. It was a 
long yellow snake, of that species from 
which the serpent charmers (of which 
he was one) are used to extract the 
fangs, and teach them a hideous fami- 
liarity ; and ever when he wearied of 
its loathsome caresses, he seized it by 
the neck, and dashed it to the ground, 
and then laughed aloud as the creature 
writhed in the pain which his strong 
hand had inflicted. And now, speed- 
ing down the wooded cliff towards 
that tent, with eyes that look not on 
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the flowers they loved so well—of 
which each fragile blossom bas a life 
more sure than his—and lips that seek 
to drown the gay bird’s song, by mur- 
muring the low death chant, a slender 
form is seen to come. No covering 
to his head save the masses of his way- 
ing hair—no shield to his breast but 
the modest folds of the black robe he 
had gathered in his hands—the young 
Greek novice passed through the ranks 
of the fierce troops in which every 
man was his foe, and stood beside the 
negro at the door of the tent. As he 
drew near, the Nubian raised himself 
slowly on his elbow, and looked fixedly 
on him. He knew full well on what 
an errand an emissary from the monas- 
tery was expected; and as he gazed 
upon the slight drooping form before 
him, some instinct seemed to wake 
within him, that shot a gleam of intelli- 
gence through his dull, rayless eyes, 
and caused a horrible expression to 
play over his heavy features. He sud- 
denly seized the arm of the young 
monk in a grasp which nearly crushed 
it, and, throwing back his hair, he 
dexterously spanned his slender throat 
with his colossal hand. Ireneaus shrunk 
back, uttering a cry of terror, and the 
Nubian instantly relaxed his hold, 
laughing out with a wild, discordant 
glee. Then a voice from within the 
tent called out imperiously, “ Fehim ;” 
and the negro, hastily drawing back 
the curtain which formed the door, 
turned without rising, and passed be- 
neath its folds almost rampant like the 
snake he had flung aside. 

Kyamil, the Bey of Negropont, a 
man in the prime of life, was celebrat- 
ed for his personal beauty; but his 
face and form were not more admir- 
able in their perfect symmetry, than 
the deformed soul to which they were 
linked was hideous in its voluntary 
debasement. The exclamation of Ire- 
neaus had startled him from his slum- 
bers, and he sat grasping the ready 
dagger, while his lips, parted with 
eagerness, displayed the brilliant range 
of sharp teeth, which, it is worthy of 
remark, is in the East a peculiarity 
that invariably attends a man con- 
stitutionally cruel. With the panto- 
mimic language of those countries, the 
negro answered to the inquiring glance 
which the keen black eyes seemed to 
dart on him, by throwing back his 
head in the direction of the monastery, 


An imperious movement of the hand 
instantly gave the command he under- 
stood at once, and, lifting up the heavy 
silken folds once more, he ushered the 
young Christian martyr into the gor- 
geous tent of this pampered slave of 
luxury. Kyamil Bey looked keenly 
on Freneaus, as he stood calm and un- 
moved before him, with the colossal 
form of the Nubian towering over 
him; but the sad, mild eyes met his 
menacing gaze unshrinking, and he 
exclaimed fiercely— 

‘“‘ Speak !—what message do you 
bring ?” 

At once the monk answered as he 
had been taught; and it was strange to 
hear passing from those lips, which 
till now had uttered only holy prayers, 
the bold defiance of the daring soldier 
to the strong oppressor, which was to 
be, as it were, the war-cry ushering in 
the battle, the words from which death, 
and havoc, and bloodshed were to 
spring! and so scornful, so insulting 
was the message he delivered that the 
Turk bounded from his seat, grinding 
his sharp teeths and lifted up his dag- 
ger as though to strike the young no- 
vice to the heart, while Fehim seized 
with his tremendous hand the yet more 
deadly bowstring which he kept con- 
cealed in the folds of his dress—Ire- 
neaus looked up and smiled, it wasa 
speedier death than he had hoped, but 
suddenly the Bey, with a gesture, ar- 
rested the negro, and reseated himself 
more calmly— 

‘He was bold, indeed!” he said, 
“who brought me such a message! 
and yet though Kyamil Bey never be- 
fore forgave an insult! young Greek, 
you shall depart unharmed if at once 
without reserve you disclose to me the 
number of the Souliote’s men, and of 
the monks within the monastery, but 
beware! no trifling! speak!" 

“ Never!” said Ireneaus, with a 
mild determination. 

“ Wretch!” exclaimed the Bey, 
“may your mother be accursed! do 
you dare to brave me thus! think what 
it is I offer you? Life! life and 
wealth! see here,” and he tore from 
his belt a handful of jewels which he 
flung at the young monk’s feet. 

Ireneaus looked down upon them with 
his quiet smile, and still repeated— 

“¢ Never !” 

Kyamil Bey actually shook with 
suppressed fury; he pointed to the 
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crystal vase, where the trickling water 
nearly all run out would soon be ex- 
hausted. 


“ Look there,” he said, “I give you 
till the water ceases to flow to choose 
between life and death—if you persist 
in silence as surely as the last drop 


falls the sands of your own life shall 
be run out.”’ 


Ireneaus bowed his head composed- 
ly, though an ashy paleness overspread 


his face at the dread ordeal which his 


enemy imposed upon him—thus to 
listen in silence to the dropping of that 
fatal stream, and to the beating of his 
own young heart, which was to cease 
along with it! to count drop by drop 
the minutes of his existence closing !— 


he was young—no bitter disenchant- 


ment had torn asunder the bright veil 


which fancy weaves over a life of trial, 
no falsity of friends, no sufferings of 
those he loved had made this glad 
world desolate! He could hear through 
the loose curtains the soft rush of the 


waves on the sunlit shore; he could 
see through the open door the bright- 


ness of summer on valley and moun- 







MEANWHILE every preparation had 
been made within the monastery for 


the expected attack; not a man was 


now to be seen outside the one solitary 
door, which was strongly barricaded, 
and the walls had been ingeniously 
fortified by all such simple means as 
they had within their reach, in addi- 


tion to the guns which they possessed 


in common with all other monasteries 


at that period, as a defence against the 
corsairs and brigands. The trees 
nearest the building had ail been cut 
down, lest they should afford a shelter 
to the enemy, and the wood was piled 


up within the court along with great 


heaps of stones, which they designed 


to hurl down upon the besiegers. 
Anagnosti and his men were all at 
their posts, placed in the most advan- 
tageous position to perform, as Neo- 


phytus had said, the work of ten each 
one. The monks, their heavy veils 
thrown off, stood, sword in hand, 


watching the stern eye of their new 
superior, as he calmly seconded every 
order of the captain; whilst within 
the chapel, prostrate in prayer, his 
aged predecessor lay before the altar. 
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tain—apt image of the spring ofhis days, 
made glad by his own heart’s brightness 
—but he wavered not! with a word he 
might have trodden that sunny shore, 


and flown to the mountains to greet 
the summer, and fill his hands with its 
flowers, and his eyes with its beauty— 
but he spoke it not! his lips remained 
sealed till the last drop had fell—then 
he lifted up his eyes and murmured— 


* Oh, Aghios Stephanos! thou 
didst see the heaven opening ——” 


A movement of the eyelids was a 
sufficient command from Kyamil to 


the negro! In an instant the fatal 
bowstring was around the martyr’s 
throat !—why linger on the dying ago- 
nies? one moment that face beautiful 


in its youth and guilelessness, was 
lifted up with a sublime expression of 
unfailing hope, and the form, graceful 
and drooping, bent in an attitude of 
enthusiastic prayer—the next, the face 
livid and distorted, was hideous in its 
agony! and the form, crisped and 


drawn together inthe last convulsions, 


rolled quivering to the murderer's 
feet! 


The Souliote had previously judged 
that a defiance, so insultingly worded 


as his had been, could not fail to goad 


his enemy to an instantaneous assault. 
And he was right. It was yet two 
hours from sunset, when there came a 
sound as of the rushing of a great 
wind through the forest. Soon it 


grew louder and clearer; the tramp 


of the horses and the clang of the arms 
became more and more distinct; a 
dark mass could be seen sweeping over 
the mountain ; the banners, with the 
hateful crescent, might next be distin- 


guished ; and in another moment, the 
countless host of the Moslem army 


raged round the convent walls like the 
tumultuous waves of a great sea. 
Kyamil Bey commanded in person. 
Not a trace now remained of his luxu- 
rious indolence. Mounted on a horse 


of admirable beauty, he rode at the 
head of his men; and after a short 


delay, during which he reconnoitered 
the position, he led them on to an im- 
mediate attack on the devoted monas- 
tery, with a scornful declaration that 
half an hour should see it in ruins. It 
did, indeed, seem utter madness, in the 
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Souliote and his handful of men, to at- 
tempt defending it against this resist- 
less force, nor did there seem to be a 


doubt ofthe ultimate result ; yet there 
were Various circumstances which ren- 


dered it at least possible that the slen- 
der garrison might hold out for some 
little time, and each man within the 
walls, thoroughly aware of their immi- 
nent peril, was deeply determined to 
sell his life most dear. The very po- 
sition of the monastery, on a height 
hemmed in by towering cliffs, was in 
itself highly advantageous to the be- 
sieged, inasmuch as the Turks could 
not, by any means, bring more than a 
slender force to bear on it at once; 
and it was also very favourable to them 
that the supply of ordnance of the 


Moslem army remained yet in the 


rear, and but little progress could be 
made in battering down the walls till 
it should have come up—such as it 
was, consisting chiefly of two six-poun- 
ders, carried on the backs of camels! 
The attack was, however, commenced 


by Kyamil Bey himself at the head of 


a party of light troops, who attempted 


to clear the walls, that measures might 
the sooner be taken for the entire de- 
molition of the convent. They were 
received with so vigorous a fire from 
the besieged, that in the very first on- 


set they sustained a severe loss, and 


that without having made any sensible 
impression on the hardy little garrison 
within ; but the loss of a few men was 
nothing to them; they speedily renew- 
ed the assault, and the struggle be- 
came terrible. Anagnosti the Souliote 


seemed animated with new life—he 


flew from place to place, exposing his 


person to the fire of the besiegers in 
the most reckless manner ; his voice 
might be heard above the roar of the 
musketry, and the balls fell unheeded 
around him. Scrupling not to goad 


on his men with the sword when they 
seemed to relax in their ardour, he 


drove them up to the walls, and there, 
with their long daggers, they cut down 
the Turks who were attempting to 
scale them; while the monks, under 
the command of Neophytus, kept up a 


steady fire from a more sheltered po- 
sition. The exertions and the daring 
of the Greek soldiers were unparallel- 
ed. The enemy fell in vast numbers 
around them; yet this availed them 
little, for with every life they took 
their own strength was exhausted, 
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whilst from the scarce diminished 
forces of the Turkish army the vacant 
places were at once filled up with new 
and more vigorous besiegers. This 


unequal contest from hand to hand 


lasted a considerable time, and was 
continued’ with unabated energy by 
the besieged, even when their daunt- 
less band had become terribly reduced. 
It was a frightful thing to see those 
who remained all stained with blood 


and smoke, mounting on the bodies of 
their dead companions—panting and 
exhausted, the eye all fire, the teeth 
clenched, fighting, far less indeed for 
their lives than for an honourable 
death !—but it was yet more dreadful 
when the guns of the Turks were 


brought up and directed their deadly 
canonnade against the walls. Still, 


strange to say, the night closed in upon 
the scene of carnage, whilst the mo- 
nastery was yet untaken! Kyamil 
Bey, infuriated at the delay he deemed 
so ignominious when the result was in- 
evitable, gave orders at last that pe- 


tards should be applied to make a 


breach in the walls, andso terminate the 
siege by slaughtering all within, when 
once an entrance was effected. Prepara- 
tions were instantly made by the assail- 
ants for blowing up.the gate, and, mean- 
while secure of their prey, they desisted 
from their attack on the walls. The ex- 


hausted Greeks, in that brief moment’s 
breathing-time, stood leaning on their 


dripping swords, and looked at one 
another in blank despair—death did 
indeed stare them in the face, and that 
in his cruelist form. Even had a hope 


remained, the increasing darkness ren- 


dered it a useless effort to attempt 


firing on the men at work beneath the 
wall—their fate seemed immediate and 
inevitable. Leaping down from the 
heap of dead and wounded on which he 
stood, Anagnosti flew towards Neo- 
phytus, who was passing rapidly— 
“It is done!” he cried; “ a moment 


more and they rush upon us; but we 
are not conquered—we are slaughter- 
ed! Neophytus, swear, that if you 
see me taken prisoner, and alive, you 
will plunge this dagger in my throat.” 

«© swear,” answered the monk, 
‘but all is not lost—one chance, one 
desperate chance, yet remains, by 
which your lives may be saved: cause 
your men to retire within the church ; 
entrench yourself therein, along with 
them.” 
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THE KOYNE—SECOND ARTICLE. 


In the introductory article upon the 
Boyne, contained in our March num- 
ber, we gave a short account of the 
ancient territory through which this 
river passes, described its general cha- 
racter and appearance, recounted some 
of the historic incidents connected 
with it—and having recorded a few 
of the early legends attached to its 
source, and the origin of its name, we 
traced it for a part of the first stage 
of its course from Carbury to Clon- 
ard, and concluded our article with 
a short topographical and historical 
sketch of that memorable locality. 
From this point we now intend fol- 
lowing its various windings towards 
Tara near the end of its second 
stage at Navan; and intend devot- 
ing a third article to its last and 
most interesting stage—between Na- 
van and the sea. Throughout our 
former paper the general geographi- 
cal bearings of this river may be 
gleaned, still the following summary 
may be found useful to the tourist, for 
whose purposes in particular we write. 
We mentioned that the Boyne rose in 
the county of Kildare, at one of those 
holy wells so numerous in Ireland, and 
to which so much interest, historical 
as well as superstitious, is attached ; 
that, running westward for a few miles, 
it reached the King’s County, and then 
became the boundary for a short dis- 
tance between that part of Leinster 
and its parent county, draining in its 
course the surplus waters of the great 
Bog of Allen; that leaving King’s 
County upon its north-western bank, 
it touches Meath near Cloughjordan, 
and forms the boundary between that 
county and Kildare, till it reaches 
Ashford, below the bridge of Clonard. 
In this portion of its course it receives 
the Yellow and Miltown streams, and, 
shortly after it‘enters Meath, the Black- 
water from Kildare, and the Dele from 
Westmeath. Below Ashford, it is 
crossed by the Boyne aqueduct, and 
from this point to a few miles above 
Drogheda it traverses the fertile plains 
of Meath, which county it divides into 


nearly equal parts. Passing onward 
in the same easy course which we de- 
scribed in our last article, it reaches 
the celebrated town of Trim, which we 
intend to make the boundary between 
its first and middle divisions ; while 
from Trim to Navan forms the second 
stage, and from thence to the sea, the 
third. It is to the two last stages alone 
that the description, which we have al- 
ready attempted of its scenic beauty, 
applies. At Navan, it receives 
the Blackwater from Cavan, which 
is there nearly as large as the Boyne 
itself, and, passing onward to the 
borders of the south of Louth, near 
Oldbridge,s short distance above 
Drogheda, it enters the Irish Chan- 
nel below that town by a broad, shal- 
low estuary, having the county of 
Louth on its left or northern bank, 
and that of Meath on the right or 
southern. Its entire length is about 
seventy miles, and its direction from 
south-west to north-east. Let us now 
follow its various windings in detail, 
and, besides its natural beauty, observe 
what objects of interest, either for 
their antiquarian or historic import- 
ance, present themselves in our track. 
In so doing, we shall, as on the for- 
mer occasion, avail ourselves largely 
of every possible source of informa- 
tion—books of all sorts, ancient and 
modern, old records, and recent inves- 
tigations, popular works, and old black 
letter tomes, Irish manuscripts, oral 
traditions, and scientific researches, 
dry historical details, and critical dis- 
sertations, the archzological transac- 
tions, the ordnance maps, the public 
records, ancient ecclesiastical docu- 
ments, the old chancery rolls, the in- 
quisitions and deeds of forfeiture, the 
reports of commissioners, parochial 
and county surveys, the ploughman’s 
song, the penny journals, the callaighs 
legend, the stories of modern shanagh- 
ies, ancient ballads, and bardic tales— 
each and all shall be, here, as they 
have ever been on such occasions, 
pressed into the service, and used 
when opportunity offers. 
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It cannot be expected, however, that 
in a miscellany such as that in which 
we write, our sources of information 
should be constantly referred td, after 
the manner of a strictly archevlogical 
work ; no more than the materials of 
which other popular publications were 
composed have been stated by their 
authors to have been derived from 
sources accessible to all, but only 
known to a few, learned in the subject 
of Irish antiquities. In this, as in our 
former article, however, we occasionally 
derived valuable assistance from some 
of our friends ;* but having prepared 
ourselves for the subject, we have en- 
deavoured to present our readers with 
a faithful description of this river, by 
traversing its banks, or floating down 
its placid waters, and repeatedly visit- 
ing all those scenes of sylvan beauty or 
rural comfort—all those Pagan relics, 
feudal remains, and monastic monu- 
ments, along its margins, which we 
have attempted to describe. 

We left our readers at Clonard. 
Since then, a new era has taken place 
in the vicinity of that memorable lo- 
cality—an event of which the wild- 
est visionary of that far-famed school 
of philosophy, who sauntered along 
“The Boyne of Science,” could not 
by any possibility have even speculat- 
ed upon. The Midland Great Wes- 
tern Railway brought us, a few weeks 
ago, to Innfield; and in afew months 
more, some of our readers, instead of 
being tugged along in a tub through a 
muddy ditch, at a rate little exceeding 
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two miles and a-half an hour, will have 
spun over the Boyne with comfort and 
security at the rate of thirty miles an 
hour at least.t 

In the cuttings that have been 
made along the banks of the canal, 
between Innfield and Clonard, for the 
progress of the railway, a most in- 
teresting battle-field has been open- 
ed, at Rathcore, in the townland of 
Newcastle, county of Meath, and such 
a quantity of human bones exposed, 
that the entire bank is literally white 
with them. They were found in every 
possible position, but evidently thrown 
into a large pit, without order, ard 
not surrounded by any form of sepul- 
chral monument. The most superficial 
part of this ossific strata was scarcely 
two feet beneath the surface, and along 
with these bones were found some iron 
spear heads, hatchets,f{ and other wea- 
pons, which incline us to believe that 
these remains may be those of the Gal- 
lowglasses or heavy Irish soldiery, from 
the 10th to the end of the 15th century. 
Such, however, may be the specula- 
tions which men will yet form when si- 
milar exhumations occur on the fields 
of Cressy, Poictiers, and Agincourt, 
or, in a few centuries to come, per- 
haps even Waterloo. We here, how- 
ever, record the fact of the discovery 
of those remains, because some no- 
tice regarding them may, in the pre- 
sent zeal for archeological investiga- 
tions, yet be discovered in the Irish 
annals. To come, however, again 
upon the stream of our discourse, we 


* In particular, we beg to enumerate Mr. O’Donovan and Mr. Eugene Curry. 

+ We cannot but express our obligation to Mr. Hemans, the engineer of the line, 
for his attention in affording us a rapid and easy mode of transit to the Boyne on 
the occasion of our last visit. 

t Mr. Cheyne has placed some of these weapons in the national collection of the 
Academy. 

§ The Annals of the Four Masters has afforded us the following references to 
this locality, since the above was put in type :— 

A.D. 799.—Hugh Oirdnidhe (monarch of Ireland) collected a large army, and 
marched into Leinster ; and he devastated Leinster twice in one month. He again 
raised the whole of the men of Ireland, except those of Leinster, both lay and cleri- 
cal, and marched to Dun-Cuar, on the confines of Meath and Leinster ;—Connmach, 
the Coarb of Patrick, accompanied by the clergy of the northern, or Conns, half of 
Ireland. The clergy were displeased at being called on expeditions at all. They 
complained of their grievance to the King; and the King, Hugh, said that he would 
abide by the decision of Fothadh-na-Canoine (Fathadh of the Canon) in the matter. 
And it was on that occasion that he (Fathadh) gave the judgment which relieved, 
or exempted the clergy from expeditions or hostings ever after. Dun-Cuar is the 
same as Rath-Cuar—the modern Rath-Core. 

A.D. 800.— Hugh Oirdnidhe went to Cuar, and divided Leinster between the two 
Muireadhachs, viz., Muireadhach son of Ruadhrach, and Muireadhach son of Bran. 

A.D. 815.—Hugh Oirdnidhe, King of Ireland, went out with a great army to 
Dun Cuar, again, and divided Leinster between the two grandsons of Bran. 
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may remark that, independent of the 
great mound beside the town of old 
Clonard, to which we alluded in our 
former article, the entire of this vici- 
nity is studded over with mounds, 
forts, and raths, of various shapes and 
sizes: there is one, however, in parti- 
cular, to the west of the great moate, to 
which we would especially direct the 
attention of the tourist, on account of 
its importance, and the peculiarity of 
its structure, as distinguished from the 
sepulchral mounds in its neighbour- 
hood. This rath or dun is evidently 
one of the military class, and formed 
an ancient fort or encampment, and 
was capable of containing as many as 
two hundred men; it consists of an ex- 
ternal fosse, or moate, encircling a 
raised ditch, or circular earthen wall, 
within which we find a level platform, 
elevated somewhat above the sur- 
rounding plain, but not so high as the 
earthen circle which encloses it. A 
broad entrance, through which a mo- 
dern car might enter, exists upon the 
eastern side. Sometimes these raths 
or cashels are formed of stone, and in 
some rare instances they enclose Chris- 
tian churches and monastic remains; 
but, besides the difference in material 
and contents, these circumstances in 
no wise prove their Christian ori- 
gin, for it is acknowledged that Chris- 
tian edifices have been erected within 
these enclosures, within the historic 
era. There has long existed a popu- 
lar opinion in this country, that these 
raths are of Danish origin, but though 
still described as such by the peasantry, 
no person of any antiquarian reading or 
intelligence now believes them to be any 
other than Pagan structures, erected by 
the Firbolg, Tuatha da Danaan, Scotic, 
or Milesian population, and constructed 
long prior to the first Danish invasion 
of Ireland. Conversing with an old 
man at Bective lately, we asked his 
opinion of these remains—“ Ough,” 
says he, “sure it's well known they 
were med by the Danes, who, when 
they were nearly bet all out, and grown 
mighty wake entirely in the country, 
lived under ground in thim same forths.” 

In some instances there is a double 


wall of circumvallation, and cases 
might be enumerated, in which se- 
pulchral mounds, cromleacs, and tu- 
muli, exist in the centre of these en- 
closures. Several of these ancient forts 
contain a central subterranean cham- 
ber, and in all probability, circular 
passages, for the purposes of se- 
curity, and to serve as granaries; and 
beside the rude weapons and orna- 
ments occasionally discovered in their 
vicinity, quantities of animal remains, 
particularly of goats and oxen, have 
been found within and around these 
enclosures. Besides the very general 
belief that exists even among the 
upper classes of society—an opinion, 
by the way, chiefly ascribable to the 
writings of Molyneux—of the Danish 
origin of these raths, a certain degree 
of superstitious reverence attaches to 
them in the minds of the peasantry, by 
whom they are often styled fairy raths 
and circles, and believed to be now 
inhabited by, if not originally the 
handywork ofthe “ gentry,” or “ good 
people,” whose music is said to be 
often heard within these enchanted 
circles, in the calm summer even- 
ings ; and this superstition is strong 
against their Danish origin.* Al- 
though by no means inclined to fos- 
ter these rude and early prejudices 
of our people, still we respect them, 
inasmuch as they have for centuries 
thrown a magic spell around these 
enchanted halls, which few were hardy 
enough to attempt to break. Scarcely a 
peasant in the land would put his spade 
into one of these mounds or circles, and 
we have known blood spilled in attempt- 
ing to force the people to demolish an 
ancient rath. Can we wonder at the 
ignorance, or want of patriotism, in 
our farmers and gentry, who, some- 
times, for mere curiosity—sometimes 
to level the land—and often, to our 
own knowledge, for the mere purpose 
of “breaking down prejudices,” and 
showing the people that no ill-luck or 
misfortune could possibly occur from 
their destruction, wantonly obliterate 
those footprints of our early history— 
when we lately witnessed a learned 
society receive, with applause, at one 








* Giraldus Cambrensis calls them Danish; but after Sir T. Molyneux, this idea 
was chiefly propagated by Hugh Boy M‘Curtin, whose dissertation was widely cir- 


culated along the native Irish, 
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of its evening ‘meetings, an account 
of the demolition of an ancient tumulus, 
for the mere purpose of manuring the 
land! So much for the veneration 
for our national monuments—so much 
for the reverence for the dust of our 
ancestors ! 

While we speculate upon the con- 
struction, the uses, and the historic 
era of these raths, duns, or lises, which 
have given names to so many ancient 
fortresses and encampments in Ireland, 
we must carry the mind back to a very 
early period in the colonization of this 
island, when a great portion of the 
country was thick wood and impassable 
morass—when the population did not 
exceed, if indeed it even amounted to 
two millions—when the warfare of the 
country consisted in the desultory in- 
cursions of some neighbouring chief— 
and the weapons of the belligerents 
were flintarrows, sling stones, and stone 
and bronze hatchets and celts, with, in 
a little later period, short brazen 
swords, like those found on the field 
of Cannz. We should then, in all 
probability, have found a half civi- 
lized tribe or clan, or portion of a clan, 
intrenched within one of these raths, 
—which were further strengthened by 
a strong wooden pallisade, erected on 
the cuter ditch—with their flocks 
grazing on the neighbouring plain, 
and their habitations constructed of 
timber, within the circle of the great 
enclosure. 

As several other military forts, and 
one in particular, the great ring fort on 
the lands of Douth, will claim our at- 
tention as we descend towards the sea, 
we shall refer to these structures in ano- 
ther locality. The Kinnegad river 
winds by the side of this fort, and 
in some improvements lately made for 
the purpose of deepening the bed of 
this stream, a nest of curious anti- 
quities was dug up. They consisted of 
a bucket, composed of small oaken 
staves, in which were packed some thin 
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brazen culinary vessels, one of those 
long brass Dutch boxes, well known 
to the curious in such matters, con- 
taining some silver coins of the reign 
of Elizabeth, some of the ‘* brass 
money” of James, and several copper 
coins of the reign of William and 
Mary, dated as late as 1694, which 
serve to mark the time of the inter- 
ment of these relics. But the object 
of most interest is, a small bucket, or 
“Stoup,” composed of thin oaken staves, 
about six inches high, and beautifully 
hooped or bound with a thin filagree 
of brass; the handle, which is also 
brass, is affixed by loops, in the form 
of some of those carvings, so cha- 
racteristic of early Irish art, both in 
the engraving and adorning of orna- 
ments, and the embellishment and il- 
lumination of manuscripts. It is alto- 
gether an exceedingly light, chaste, 
and elegant fabric, and was, in all pro- 
bability, used in the service of the 
cathedral, perhaps for carrying round 
the holy water.* Utensils of this kind, 
both household and ecclesiastical,¢ are 
alluded to in the Brehon laws. Were 
we to offer a conjecture, we would 
say that after the battle of the Boyne, 
when Dutch boxes were very common 
in Ireland, these relics were removed 
from the Abbey, and hidden in the 
locality where they were found. 

Between the ancient camp and the 
great mound of Clonard, in the low 
ground through which the Kinnegad 
or Blind river flows, have been dug up 
numerous Irish antiquities, brazen celts, 
spears, fibule, and also quantities of 
charcoal, slag, and such material as 
would indicate the previous existence 
of some foundry or smelting establish- 
ment. 

About a mile beyond the bridge of 
Clonard, upon the great western 
road, we find the ruins of the old 
fortress of Ticroghan or Queen Mary’s 
Castle, as it is sometimes styled. We 
cannot stop to record all the annals 


* These interesting relies belong to Mr. Barker, of this city, in the vicinity of 


whose family estate they were found. 


We hope to see them one day deposited 


in the great national collection of the Academy, where the public would have an 
opportunity of seeing them, and where they would be carefully preserved from all 
T 


damage. 


he public generally, nor even our fellow-citizens, do not seem to be 


aware of this noble collection, where, besides the articles intrinsically the property 
of the Academy, several interesting family relics have been deposited for the pur- 


poses of exhibition. 


t See a picture, by Shoreel, in 1520, in Shaw’s Dresses and Decorations of the 


Middle Ages, vol. ii., given in the Glossary of Gothic Architecture. 
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of any feudal or monastic pile that 
attracts our attention in this passage 
down the Boyne, but we may here re- 
mark, that Lord Ormonde retired to 
this castle from Trim, in 1649, shortly 
before the siege of Drogheda, and that 
“after a well-regulated defence,” it 
was surrendered by Lady Fitzgarret, 
in 1650, to Colonel Reynolds and Co- 
lonel Huetson. 

In its vicinity, some remains of the 
walls of an ancient church, in a burial 
ground, also exist; but even within 
our own memory the walls of the castle 
have been torn down to supply building 
materials. De Lacy built a castle at 
Clonard; but we cannot find any trace 
of it. It is very remarkable how fre- 
quently we find some of the earliest 
Christian remains in the vicinity of 
Pagan mounds, tumuli, and other si- 
milar ancient structures, as if the odour 
of sanctity yet lingered round the 
spot, and though the grove of the 
Druid wasreplaced by the cashel of the 
Christian, still the place continued to 
be venerated, and the followers of the 
early missionaries raised their churches 
and laid their bones in those localities, 
hallowed by the dust or renowned by 
the prowess of their ancestors. Each 
succeeding generation appeared to vie 
with its predecessor in the elegance 
and the beauty of its architecture. 
The pillar-stone grew into the sculp- 
tured cross; the hermit’s cell became 
the cloistered monastery; the small 
belfry within the rude cashel, rose into 
the stately tower, the simple missionary 
church of early times grew into the 
florid cathedral; and individuals, as 
well as nations, strove to show their 
piety in the religious edifices which 
they erected, and their patriotism and 
ancestral veneration, inthe tombs and 
monuments which they adorned. These 
holy feelings continued alive and warm 
in the breasts of the nobles, church- 
men, and chieftains of Ireland, even 
through ages of wild misrule, in the 
days of foreign invasion, when the 
plundering northmen pillaged, burned, 
and destroyed, and a conquering neigh- 
bour fomented civil disagreements and 
domestic strife, when might, not right, 
was law—when the soldier’s stalwart 
arm, and the churchman’s moral power 
—the bannered or the mitred tyrant 
swayed, in turn, the destinies of our 
people ; before peace, with its accom- 
paniments of security, wealth, and com- 
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merce, flourished in the land—ere na- 
tional schools opened education among 
the peasantry ; centuries antecedent to 
the creation of art unions and national 
architectural institutes, and long prior 
to the date of modern commissions, 
—church architecture obtained an emi- 
nence in Ireland which has never since 
been equalled. These reflections were 
forcibly impressed upon us in some of 
our late excursions tothe Boyne, where, 
beside the ruin of some light and ele- 
gant early church, with its leaning door- 
posts, its round chancel arch, and tri- 
triangular headed windows, its carved 
imposts, and sculptured piscina, and all 
those details which, though simple and 
inexpensive, preserve the rules of taste 
and architecture, we find some ugly, 
inarchitectural, modern, whitewashed, 
or yellow-washed structure, withits sen- 
try-box fora belfry, and cold,damp, un- 
painted interior, erected at an expense 
far exceeding that which the construc- 
tion of a building, similar to the ori- 
ginal, would have cost. The church at 
Clonard affords alamentable instance of 
our position. We neither belong to the 
schools of Romen nor Oxford, but we 
do hope to see the day when an Irish 
parish church, for a congregation of 
some fifty persons, will be constructed 
on the model of some of the early 
churches ; the faith of the occupants of 
which was, perhaps, as pure as that now 
professed by the reformed portion of 
the population. 

In the remaining portion of this first 
division of the Boyne, from Clonard to 
Trim, the characteristics of the river 
vary little from those which we have 
already described; slow, deep, and 
tortuous, it winds on its placid course, 
through deep, alluvial meadows, to the 
bridge of Stonyford, over which the 
road from Mullingar to Trim crosses 
to the southern bank. 

The Royal Canal passes over it bythe 
« Boyne aqueduct.” shortly after it 
leaves Clonard, and the Midland Great 
Western Railway will be carried over 
it, on the same site. For the next four 
miles of its course, there is little to at- 
tract attention ; the banks are low and 
the country oem flat, and liable 
to yearly inundations from the overflow 
of the river. This stream is not made 
any use of, either for the improvement 
of the county or commercial purposes. 
There is scarcely one boat upon it for 
many miles of its course, and the only 
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fish it affords are pike, perch and eels.* 
On the original proposal of a canal along 
the Boyne, it was intended to have ren- 
dered the river navigable as far as Clon- 
ard, but it never was completed further 
than Navan, although it remains half- 
finished as far as Trim. A river of 
such magnitude, and with such facili- 
ties, running from the very heart of 
the kingdom, and through the granary 
of the island, to agood seaport, and re- 
maining, in the upper portion of its 
course, nearly as when the first migra- 
tions of the human family passed up it, 
certainly speaks badly either for the 
government of the country, or for the 
native enterprize, or industry of the 
people. In the demesne of Killyon, 
on the northern bank of the river, 
about midway between Clonard and 
Trim, are the ruins of an old church 
and friary, originally founded by St. 
Liadhan or Liedonia, the mother of 
St. Kieran, who is still the patroness 
of this parish.t The two walls which 
now remain are picturesquely situated 
on a sloping ground, surrounded by 
some patriarchal ash trees, and nearly 
opposite these, on the southern bank, 
we find the crumbling walls of an old 
battlemented house to which the name 
of Castle Ricard has, by all the mo- 
dern topographers, been ascribed ; 
but on what authority we are at 
a loss to discover. Two very per- 
fect tumuli, one near the church of 
Castle Ricard, also occur in this loca- 
lity. Below the friary, on the north- 
ern bank, the square border castle of 
Donore forms a conspicuous object, 
as its ruins are in better preservation 
than most of the other castles of the 
Pale, particularly those on the north- 
ern bank. We have not been able to 
collect much information with reference 
to this building, which does not appear 
to be older than the 15th century. It 
was probably built by some of the 
Anglo-Norman soldiers, who spread 
themselves over the fertile valley of 
the Boyne, for the two or three cen- 
turies after the English invasion. 
There are several Donores, both in 
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Meath, Westmeath, and Kildare, and 
two of these—M*Geoghegan’s castle,in 
Westmeath and Donore Hill, from 
whence James beheld his defeat at the 
Boyne—are memorable localities. 

The next bridge we meet is that of 
Inchmore, near which the Kildare 
Blackwater empties itself, and be- 
yond it that of Scarriff, below which 
latter the Boyne is broken into a 
great number of islands, and inter- 
sected by weirs; the Trim and Clon- 
ard road approaches to within a few 
yards of the stream at this point; 
and here the sylvan beauty of the 
Boyne commences, a circumstance of 
which the neighbouring proprietors 
seem to be aware, for now every man- 
sion, lodge, or cottage seems proud of 
its locality, andwe find the elevated, slop- 
ing, wooded banks, here studded with 
Boyne views, Boyne banks, and Boyne 
lodges ; one of the latter of which is 
located at the next bridge we meet with, 
Derrinydaly. The country through 
which the Boyne passes to this point 
is light in soil, very thinly populated, 
and chiefly used as meadow or pasture 
land, a circumstance partly owing to 
the yearly inundations of the river. 
Below Derrinydaly the river passes 
the demesnes of Newhaggard and 
Trimblestown, still preserving the 
same tortuous course—slow in pro- 
gress, and constantly broken into 
islands, some of which are planted with 
considerable taste. On the right bank 
of the river, in a bold sweep, with 
which it encloses the grounds of Roris- 
town and Newhaggard, we find a large 
oval military fort, with a small souter- 
rain in its western face, and a similar 
description of fort may be observed 
about a mile from the Boyne, on its 
northern side, near the coach road 
from Trim to Killeshandra. The 
castle and chapel of Trimblestown, the 
residence of the Barnewall family, and 
which gives title to the present Ba- 
ron, are about a mile from the Boyne, 
in a direct line. 

Trimblestown castle was fortified 
during the war of 1641, and the ten fol- 


* The fish of the Boyne have been celebrated in ancient Irish story ; but these 
were, we have reason to believe, salmon, which now at least are seldom caught so 


high up. 


From some of the Inquisitions and the Monasticon Hibernicum we learn that 


the Dominican monks of 
called. 
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rim retired to the Friary of Donore, as it is sometimes 
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lowing years. General Jones attacked 
it in 1647, when it surrendered to the 
parliamentary forces. 

This is the first demesne of any 
magnitude, and the first noble residence 
which we meet with on the Boyne’s 
bank, and we regret to say that it is 
too true a picture, and too well marked 
a type of many similar residences in 
the country, forsaken, and neglected, a 

erfect ruin, yet still imposing even 
in its decay; its high embattled walls 
and massive towers, which formerly 
rose above the surrounding woods, ex- 
hibit one of the finest specimens of do- 
mestic architecture of the sixteenth 
century in the kingdom. The family 
cemetery in the ruined chapel in the 
neighbourhood, is well worthy of at- 
tention. 

We now approach Trim; but the 
views of its ruined towers, its steeples, 
and its abbeys, are, on this side, far 
inferior to those gained on every other 
approach. To see Trim aright, the 
tourist must approach it by the Black- 
bull road from Dublin, when all the glo- 
rious ruins which crowd this historic 
locality, and which extend over a space 
of nearly a mile, burst suddenly upon 
him: the remains of St. John’s Friary 
and the Castle, at the bridge of New- 
town ; the stately abbey of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, a little further on, with its 
tall, light, and ivy-mantled windows, its 
neighbouring chapels and monastery, 
with their sculptured tombs and mo- 
numental tablets; the broad green 
lawns through which the Boyne winds, 
between that and Trim; the silver 
stream itself, gliding smoothly onward 
with unbroken surface ; the grey mas- 
sive towers of King John’s castle, with 
its outward walls and barbicans, their 

ates, and towers, and bastions, their 
osse, and moate, and chapel; the 
sheep-gate and portions of the town- 
wall; and, towering above all, the tall, 
commanding form of the yellow steeple, 
which seems the guardian genius of 
the surrounding ruins. All these 
beauteous objects, with the ancient 
church-tower, the town itself, the 
Wellingtontestimonial, andthe modern 
public buildings, form a combination 
of scenery and an architectural diora- 
ma such as we have rarely witnessed. 
We have also this additional charm in 
the views of Trim, that, look at it as 


we may, its noble ruins are ever form- 
ing new combinations, fresh groups of 


beauty and of interest, singly or col- 
lectively—in all the varying aspects 
caused by atmospheric changes; in 
glaring sunshine playing upon their 
massive walls; with the heavens over- 
cast, and the drifting shower half re- 
vealing some of their turrets and gables ; 
with the calm, subdued light of even- 
ing softening every object in the land- 
scape; or the silver moontide throwing 
into shadow every dark recess and deep 
cathedral niche ; with the stream that 
winds among them now burnished as a 
golden mirror ; now dark and gloomy, 
with scarce light upon it to reflect the 
ruins that are usually mirrored in its 
calm waters. In each and all of these 
we have ever found new sources of 
admiration, new themes for the painter's 
art, the poet’s feeling. Among the other 
beauties of the ruins of Trim are, the ta- 
bleaux which each group of ruins form 
when seen from the others — thus 
appear the castle and the yellow 
steeple with the town of Trim, when 
framed in the beautiful Gothic win- 
dow of Newtown Abbey; thus may 
Newtown or the yellow steeple be 
seen from the interior of the cas- 
tle, and other views of a like na- 
ture, and formed in a similar manner 
by some surrounding arch or window, 
might be cited. But we rave of scenes 
that we have admired, instead of con- 
ducting our readers through the town 
of Trim, and chaperoning them over 
these ruins in detail. Well, then, of 
all the modern towns in Ireland, of 
our acquaintance, we know few to 
vie with Trim in dirt, laziness, and 
apathy ; and of all the ruins we know 
of in the country, we cannot call to 
mind any more carefully kept or better 
preserved from decay than these. 


This preservation of the ruins of 
Trim is much to be ascribed to the 
energy and zeal of the Rev. R. But- 
ler, the vicar, who has taken immense 
pains, not only to collect a great body 
of information on the subject of Trim, 
but also to bring to light, and preserve 
many of its antiquities. Mr. Butler pos- 
sesses a fine collection of coins, found 
among the ruins of Trim,and has printed 
and published some notices of the castle 
and the church, at Trim, collected from 
various authorities. These little pub- 
lications, which, we confess, we would 
rather have seen in a less dry and more 
popular form, contain, we believe, the 
greatest amount of information, in the 
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fewest possible words, of any works we 
ever read. They are chiefly composed 
of annals, collected from various ancient 
records, and arranged in a chronolo- 
gical form, extending, the ecclesiasti- 
cal notices from 433 to the present 
century, and the military from 1128 
to 1689. We have availed ourselves 
largely of Mr. Butler’s labours, in the 
present notice, particularly of the mi- 
litary remains of Trim. 

It would seem as if the modern 
inhabitants either degenerated by 
the causes which have ever acted to 
demoralize small corporations: owing 
to the unfortunate circumstances of a 
plurality of landlords, or, wanting the 
stimulus of the warder’s bugle, and 
the exciting scenes when De Lacy’s 
lancers and mailed warriors careered 
through the narrow streets, when the 
standard of royalty proudly waved 
from the tall towers of their castle, 
and the mitred abbot and stole-girt 
priest, with all the gorgeous parapher- 
nalia of the church, paraded their 
dull streets—have sunk down into 
apathy and listless indifference. Ac- 
cording to the last Census, the popula- 
tion amounted to 2,269 persons— 
1,124 males, and 1,145 females. It has 
the honour of being the county town, 
and possesses the county jail, a fever 
hospital, poor-house, barrack, court- 
house, and a school, under the Incor- 
porated Society, endowed by Richard, 
first Baron Mornington. 

We cannot say much for the accom- 
modation of Trim; but we are bound 
to acknowledge every possible desire 
to afford comfort and civility. A little 
more care, and a little English clean- 
liness, added to the civility which it at 
present affords, would make the Trim 
hotel a desirable residence during a 
tourist’s stay. A coach passes between 
Trim and Dublin twice in the day, 
and the Navan and Great Midland 
Railways will, within the next year, 
bring the tourist within an hour’s 
drive of the scene we are describing. 
The immediate suburbs, like all those 
surrounding ancient monastic remains, 
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* Archdall, ‘* Monasticon Hibernicum.” 
We have been asked why we have not reduced our terrible, unpronounceable 


Irish names into something English, that people can read. 
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exhibit great richness and fertility. 
Before it enters the town, the Boyne 
widens considerably, but becomes ex- 
ceedingly narrow while passing be- 
neath the ancient castle. It is crossed 
by a narrow bridge, not unlike that of 
Drogheda. The ancient name of this 
place was Ath-Truim, the ford or pass 
of Trim ; and a ford or shallow in the 
river, a short distance above the 
bridge, and within the extent of the 
old fortifications, was probably the 
site of this pass, for above, and parti- 
cularly below it, the river is very deep. 

Although we have no evidence of the 
military importance of Trim before 
the arrival of the English, there is 
high authority for believing it to be 
“one of the oldest, if not the very 
oldest, of the Irish episcopal sees,” and 
consequently it had an abbey, or con- 
ventual church, which, it appears, was 
used, like the round towers of old, as 
an occasional place of refuge, and de- 
fence to the small Christian commu- 
nity which had collected around. 
** Colgan informs us that so early as 
the year 432, St. Patrick founded 
here an abbey of canons regular, de- 
dicated to the Virgin Mary, built on a 
piece of ground given for that pur- 
pose by Fethlemid, the son of Lao- 
ghaire, and‘grandson of Nial.”* The 
first bishop of this see was St. Lo- 
man, the nephew of Patrick, who 
was succeeded by Forcherne, the 
grandson of King Laoghaire, who was 
said to have been baptized by Patrick 
himself. 


*¢A. D. 433—When}Patrick, in his 
holy navigation, came to Ireland, he 
left St. Loman at the mouth of the 
Boyne, to take care of his boat forty 
days and forty nights: and then he 
(Loman) waited another forty, out of 
obedience to Patrick. Then, accordin 
to the order of his master (the Lor 
being his pilot), he came in his boat 
against the stream, as far as the ford 
of Trim, near the fort of Feidilmid, son 
of Loiguire. And when it was morning, 
Foirtchern, son of Feidilmid, found him 
reciting the Gospel; and, admiring the 


This has, we feel, in a 


great part arisen from the Irish people being totally unacquainted with their his- 
tory, a circumstance to which we alluded in our former article; and until they be- 
come familiar with their country’s history, those Iris: names must, indeed, sound 


harsh and grating in their ears. 
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Gospel and his doctrine, immediately 
believed: and, a well being opened in 
that place, he was baptized by Loman, 
in Christ ; and remained with him, until 
his mother came to look for him; and 
she was made glad at his sight, because 
she was a British woman. But she, 
likewise, believed, and again returned 
to her house, and told to her husband 
all that had happened to her and her son. 
And then Feidilmid was glad at the 
coming of the priest, because he had 
his mother from the Britons—the daugh- 
ter of the King of the Britons—namely, 
Scothnoesa. And Feidilmid saluted 
Loman in the British tongue, asking 
him, in order, of his faith and kindred, 
and he answered, ‘I am Loman, a Bri- 
ton, a Christian, a disciple of Bishop 
Patrick, who is sent from the Lord to 
baptize the people of the Irish, and to 
convert them to the faith of Christ ; 
who sent me here according to the will 
of God.’ And immediately Feidilmid 
believed, with all his family, and dedi- 
cated (immolavit) to him and St. Pa- 
trick his country, with his possessions, 
and with all his family; all these he de- 
dicated to Patrick and Loman, with his 
son Foirtchern, till the day of judgment. 
But Feidilmid crossed the Boyne, and 
Loman remained with Foirtchern in 
Trim, until Patrick came to them, and 
built a Church with them, twenty-two 
year’s before the foundation ofthe Church 
of Armagh.—Usser. Prim. 853.’” 


It must be remembered that the 
Britons had Christianity preached to 
them two centuries previously. The 
Church of Armagh here referred to 
stood on the north side of the river, 
and belonged to the see of Armagh. 

The original abbey stood, in all 
probability, upon the picturesque site 
of the yellow tower which in after 
ages was erected here, and which 
is stated to be “the most lofty rem- 
nant of the Anglo-Norman architec- 
ture now existing in Ireland.” It was 
originally a square steeple, and is now 
upwards of 125 feet high, and con- 
sists of one perfect and two partial 
walls, which thus leaving it open on 
the west, exhibit a series of stories 
in its interior. It was, in all probabi- 
lity, like many of the other early mo- 
nastic remains, used as a place of se- 
curity and defence; and its great 
height and commanding position may 


have caused it to be employed as 
a watch-tower over the surrounding 





country. Although the buildings of 
St. Mary’s Abbey adjoining have 
been removed, a considerable portion 
of their site can be traced. There is 
a tradition that Cromwell battered 
down a portion of this tower; but we 
do not find any further authority for 
this assertion than mere local history ; 
and there is scarcely a ruin along the 
Boyne from here to Drogheda, which 
is not said to bear evidence of his can- 
non. Gough, indeed, on the authority 
of the Gentleman's Magazine for 1784, 
where there is a figure of this tower, 
asserts that one-half of the yellow 
steeple “ was demolished by Oliver 
Cromwell, against whom it held out 
a considerable time, as a garrison ; 
a quarter of it being blown up by 
Cromwell, the top overhangs several 
feet; but considerable dilapidations 
have occurred in it since then. A 
cloictheach, or round tower, formerly 
existed at Trim, the burning of which, 
by Connor O’ Malaghlin, in 1108, and 
by Connor Feargal O’Lochlinn, in 
1127, is mentioned in several of the 
Irish annals. Like Clonard, the ec- 
clesiastical buildings at Trim suffered 
various conflagrations; but neither 
our space nor the character of our pe- 
riodical permit us to follow out the 
well-recorded annals of this or the 
other abbeys and monastic remains 
along our track, consisting of—no- 
tices of the celebrated persons who 
flourished or were interred in them, 
poets, priests, and warriors, mail-clad 
barons and palmer knights, holy nuns 
and pious monks—the various miracles 
wrought in them—the plunderings, 
seizures, and dilapidations they sus- 
tained—-the records of the privileges 
which they enjoyed, and the broad 
lands they occupied; together with 
the offerings of the devotional, and 
the various plagues (from which Meath 
suffered so frequently and so severely), 
which form the records of these estab- 
lishments — highly interesting, no 
doubt, in their way, but merely valu- 
able to us for the epochs which they 
mark, and the historic facts which they 
attest. This, together with the other 
abbeys of Trim, always maintained 
the most friendly intercourse with the 


Court of England, and particularly 
favoured the house of York.* The 





~* ‘Phe abbots of Trim, and the barons in its neighbourhood, particularly fa- 
voured the impostor, Lambert Simnel, who was ridiculously crowned in Dublin as 


Henry the Seventh of England. 
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De Lacys are said to have re-edified 
and endowed this abbey. The 
Grey Friary of Observantines stood 
by the water’s edge, near the site of 
the present court-house ; but all trace 
of it has been long since completely 
effaced. The Black Friary of the 
Dominicans was founded by Geofiry 
de Geneville, Lord of Meath, in 1263, 
into which he subsequently retired on 
the accession of Roger de Mortimer, his 
heir in right of his wife in that territory. 
Several parliaments were held here, in 
one of which, in 1446, it was enacted 
that the Irish should cut their beards 
according to the English fashion, and 
not wear yellow shirts. Some meagre 
remains of this friary still exist near 
the site of the abbey gate, on the north- 
ern side of the town, and without the 
ancient wall. 

It is much to be regretted that more 
of the history of the illustrious founder 
of this abbey has not come down to 
modern times. Geoffry de Geneville, 
or De Joinville, was of noble birth, a 
native of Champagne, and brother to 
the celebrated Jean de Joinville, the 
companion and historian of St. Louis. 
Geoffry was a most distinguished states- 
man, and the confidential friend of 
Edward the First, by whom he was 
employed in most of the great diplo- 
matic affairs of England at that time, 
both at home and abroad. About the 
middle of the thirteenth century, he 
joined the Crusades, and remained for 
some time in the Holy Land. After his 
return, in 1273, he was appointed Lord 
Justice of Ireland ; and, in virtue of his 
wife, Maude, sister to Gilbert de Lacy, 
he became possessed of a large portion 
of the great Palatinate of Meath. After 
a most eventful history, he died on the 
19th of October, 1314, in the Black 
Friary, which he had founded. Mr. 
Butler, the historian of Trim, thus 
graphically alludes to this character :-— 


‘Tt is to be lamented that our notices 
of the varied life of this great man are 
so meagre that we cannot fill up the 
outline of the young noble of Champagne 
wooing his wealthy bride in the court of 
England, retiring with her to her great 
seignories in Ireland, and joining with 
her in founding a religious house; join- 
ing in a crusade to the Holy Land; ad- 
ministering for a short time the govern- 
ment of his adopted country; busy for 


years in the councils and campaigns of 
the bold and politic Edward I.; and 


The Boyne. 


closing his career by the resignation of 
his lordship of Meath to his youthful 
grand-daughter and her ambitious hus- 
band, and ending his days in the habit 
of a Dominican, in the cloister which he 
and his wife had built fifty years before. 
The following verses are quoted from I 
know not what monkish author, in the 
British Magazine, x. 670. The person 
to whom they relate ‘had, like Geoffry, 
been a Crusader ; and they give a beau- 
tiful picture of such a life as Geoffry de 
Geneville may have led in our Black 
Abbey :— 


** * Ipse post milite cursum temporalis, 
Tllustratus gratia doni spiritualis, 
Esse Christi cupiens miles specialis, 
In hac domo monachus factus est claustralis, 
“* * Ultra modum placidus, dulcis et benignus, 
Ob etatis senium candidus ut cygnus, 
Blandus et affabilis, ac amari dignus, 
In se Sancti Spiritus possidebat pignus. 


** * Nam sanctam ecclesiam swpe frequentabat, 
Missarum mysteria letus auscultabat, 
Et quas scire poterat laudes personabat, 
Ac cxlestem gloriam mente ruminabat. 
‘** Ejus conversatio dulcis et jocosa, 
Valde commendabilis et religiosa, 
Tta cunctis fratribus fuit gratiosa, 
Quod nec gravis exstitit nec fastidiosa.’ 


‘* We may easily suppose that the old 
Crusader, who had been employed in the 
wars and embassies of the time, had 
tales of travel and of danger which 
would make him a very acceptable com- 
panion in a monastery; and we may 
imagine, as he roamed about it— 

** ¢ Hie per claustrum quotiens transiens meavit, 
Hine et hinc ad monachos caput inclinavit, 
Et sic nutu capitis eos salutavit, 
Quos affectu intimo plurimum amavit,’ ” 


There were also a nunnery, and a 
Greek church at Trim, which latter has 
been supposed to afford some evidence 
of a Grecian people settling in Ireland. 
Sir James Ware says:—*‘I confess, 
indeed, that there remain some small 
traces of the ancient Grecians having 
been in this country, in a church at 
Trim, in Meath, called Grecorum 
Ecclesia ;” but as the only authority 
cited for this supposition merely con- 
sists in the name, it may as likely have 
been given from some peculiarity in 
the doctrines or form of worship of 
those who inhabited it, or from some 
similarity in its architecture to the 
Grecian or Pelasgic type, as we now 
speak of Grecian, Cyclopean, Roman, 
Saxon, or Norman masonry in some 
of our early churches. The question 
is still an open one. 


The military buildings of Trim next 
claim our attention. 
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We have neither space nor inclina- 


tion to enter into the much-mooted 


question as to whether the Irish pos- 
sessed castles and military fortifications 
of that nature, prior to the arrival of 
the English, in the twelfth century. 


Besides the raths to which we have 


ie | alluded, they certainly had 


several very ancient fortresses or cir- 
eular duns of Cyclopean masonry, 
with walls of immense thickness, con- 
taining circular passages within them, 
and erected on highly defensible 


and commanding situations—on rocks, 


islands, promontories, and isolated 


blocks of massive rock, on the level 
plains, like the ancient Acropolis of 
the Greeks and Orientals; but these 
were constructed without mortar or 
cement. Several such Acropolies are 


already well known, and their sites 


determined. The use of lime cement, 


and the accurate adjustment of the 
stones according to certain rules of 
masonry, were, however, well known 
to, and extensively employed by, the 
Trish many centuries before the arrival 
of the English in this country, of which 
we have innumerable examples in the 
round towers, missionary churches, 
and early ecclesiastical buildings, cen- 
turies before the arrival of the Eng- 
lish ; and we may well suppose that 
with such a knowledge of architecture 
the Irish chieftains and their artizans 
would have erected castles of defence 
and security to life and property, 
against the inroads of the neighbour- 
ing tribes, during those centuries of 
civil war with which this country was 
distracted, as well as against the descent 
of the plundering Dane and fierce 
Northman, during the ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh centuries at least. But 
besides these speculations we have 
positive historic assurances of the use 
of lime cement in the ancient Irish 
palaces; and we have authentic re- 
cords of castles after this fashion hav- 
ing been built, particularly by the 
O'Connors of Connaught," long ante- 
cedent to the English invasion of Henry 
the Second. That such buildings 
bore no comparison in strength, skill, 
or extent to those erected-by the Eng- 


lish here, there can be also little doubt. 


We can easily account for the almost 


total obliteration of these remains, 
while the relics of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, many of which were con- 
structed without lime or mortar, still 


remain, With the first, every cir- 
cumstance combined to dilapidate 


them, and the great superiority of 
the fortresses and castellated man- 
sions of the English, in a short time 
rendered the Irish strongholds useless, 
while the most powerful of all feelings 


—religious veneration—a feeling com- 
mon to the conquerors and con- 


quered—has continued to preserve the 
latter from desecration and total anni- 
hilation ; and the more distant from 
the theatre of war, and the scene of 
the early Saxon colonization, the more 


perfect have these sacred relics been 


preserved, and the longer have the 


ancient manners, habits, and customs 
of our people been preserved. 
Although a digression, we cannot 
forbear mentioning the following cir- 
cumstance as corroborative of this 
opinion. Shortly after the British 
Association met in Dublin, in 1835, 
we spent a week in the island of Achill, 
and there witnessed some scenes and 
modes of life which it could scarcely 
be credited were passing at one end of 
this small kingdom, while at the other 
the savans of Europe and America 
were met to discourse on science, 
There are several villages in Achill, 
particularly those of Keeme and Keele, 
where the huts of the inhabitants are 
all circular or oval, and built for the 
most part of round, water-washed 
stones, collected from the beech, and 
arranged, without lime or any other 
cement, exactly as we have good rea- 
son to suppose the habitations of the 
ancient Firbolgs were constructed ; and 
very similar to many of the ancient 
monastic cells and oratories of the fifth 
and sixth centuries, which religious 
veneration and the wild, untrodden 
situations where they are located, have 
still preserved in this country. Those 
of our readers who have ever passed 
the Minaune or Goat’s Track, on the 
towering cliff that rises above the vil- 








* The castles of Galway, Dunlo (now Ballinasloe), and Colooney, in Sligo, were 
built in 1125. The castle of Tuam, called ‘* Castellum Mirificum, built by Roderic, 
and of Athlone, by Turlogh O'Connor, were also long prior to the date of the In- 


vasion. 
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lage of Keele, with the glorious 
tg of Clew Bay and the broad 


swell of the western Atlantic before 


them, and have looked down upon 
the pigmy dwellings, resembling an 
Indian wigwam, scattered over the 
beach beneath, may call to mind the 


scene we describe. During the spring, 


the entire population of several of the 
villages we allude to in Achill, close 
their winter dwellings—tie their infant 
children on their backs—carrying with 
them their loys, and some corn and 
potatoes, with a few pots and cook- 


ing utensils, drive their cattle be- 


fore them, and migrate into the hills, 


where they find fresh pasture for 
their flocks ; and there they build rude 
huts, or summer-houses, of sods and 
wattles, called Booleys, and then culti- 


vate and sow with corn a few fertile 
spots in the neighbouring valleys. 
They thus remain for about two 
months of the spring and early sum- 
mer, till the corn is sown; their stock 
of provisions being exhausted, and the 
pasture consumed by their cattle, they 


return to the shore, and eke out a mi- 
serable and precarious existence, by 
fishing, &c. No further care is ever 
taken of the crops; indeed, they sel- 
dom even visit them, but return in au- 
tumn, in a manner similar to the spring 
migration, to reap the corn and afford 
sustenance to their half-starved cat- 
tle. With these people it need scarcely 
be wondered that there is annually a 
partial famine. 

To return, however, to our text. 
There is no evidence of the existence 
of a castle, or any military building at 
Trim, anterior to the date of the Eng- 
lish invasion. If the O’Melaghlins, 
the original monarchs of Meath, pos- 
sessed a stronghold here, no record of 
it has come down to modern time. 
As we stated in our former article, 
the English conqueror bestowed the 
fertile territory of Meath upon the ce- 
lebrated Hugh De Lacy, for the ser- 
vice of fifty knights ; he fixed on Trim 
as his residence, and built there, about 
the year 1173, a strong castle, sur- 
rounded by a deep moate, into which it 
is most likely the water of the Boyne 
was conducted. Having established 
his power and authority in this part of 
the kingdom, the Norman baron de- 
ot pe for England, leaving his strong- 

old at Trim in the custody of Hugh 
Tyrrell. 
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‘*To destroy this castle, Roderick 
O’Connor, king of Connaught, assem- 


bled a large army; and Tyrrell, having 


despatched messengers to Earl Strong- 
bow, beseeching him to come to his aid, 
and finding himself too weak to resist 
the multitudes brought against him, he 
abandoned the castle, and burned it, 


The Irish king, having thus obtained 
his object, returned to his own country; 


and Earl Strongbow, who was advane- 
ing to the relief of Trim, meeting on his 
way with intelligence that the castle was 
burned, marched on. and when he came 
there he found neither castle nor house 
to lodge in ; wherefore he made no stay, 


but pursued the enemy, and fell upon 
their rear, of whom 150 were slain; 


which done, he returned to Dublin, and 
Hugh Tyrrell to the ruined castle of 
Trim, to re-edify the same before Hugh 
de Lacy’s return out of England. 

** Giraldus Cambrensis says, that ‘ on 


hearing of this inroad of Roderick into 
Meath, Raymond le Gros—although the 
news reached him at Wexford the day 
of his marriage with Basilia, sister of 
Earl Strongbow—marched the next day 
to oppose him, not being overcome either 
by love or by wine; that Roderick, who 
had had previous experience of his va-~ 
lour, retreated at his approach; and 
that Raymond repaired the castles of 
Meath—that is to say, of Trym and of 
Duleek—which had been wasted by 
Hugh Tyrrell.’” 

The tragical end of the first English 
lord of Meath is already well known ; 
he is said to have “been murdered 
by an Irish labourer, while directing 
some work at the castle which he was 
building at Durrow, in the King’s 
County. De Lacy having stooped 
forward at the moment, the man 
nearly severed his head from his 
body, at a single blow, with a sharp 
axe, which he had concealed from the 
purpose beneath his clothes. 

Such is the version of this affair 
pawned upon the world by the Jesuit 
Campion, and copied by Hanmer, 
Paris, Harris, and even Moore; pass- 
ing, like any story of the present day, 
from hand to hand, till it is now gene- 
rally received as authentic history. 
Keating, it is true, endeavoured to 
rectify the error, but he was not at- 
tended to. The fruitful source of this, 
like innumerable other false state- 
ments in the works of writers upon 
the history of Ireland, has been their 
total ignorance of the language in 
which these statements were written, 
and their trusting (even if honest) to 
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incorrect translations or garbled ex- 
tracts. 

In the Archeological and “ Celtic 
Atheneum” Transactions, we catch the 
dawn ofa clearer, if not a brighter, 
day for true Irish history; but the 
morning of that day will be ushered 
in by the publication, by Mr. O’Dono- 
van, of the great work of Irish history, 
generally known as the “Annals of the 
Four Masters,” which we hope to see 
out within the next few months. 

The true story is this. About the 
middle of the sixth century, Columb- 
kille having obtained a grant of land 
from a chieftain named Brendan, in 
the King’s county, at a place called 
Dair-Maig, or the Plain of the Oaks, 
now Durrow, erected there a monas- 
tery, which subsequently became very 
celebrated. Well, some centuries af- 
ter comes the English baron Hugh de 
Lacy, the acknowledged destroyer of 
churches, and erects beside, and even 
with the materials, it is said, of the 
ancient abbey, which he destroyed, 
his castle. This naturally excited 
the wrath of the rightful heirs, the 
descendants of the ancient lord of 
Dair-Maig, the renowned Brendan. 
These were; the O’Caharney, chief of 
Teffia, well known under the soubri- 

uet of Sinnach, or * The Fox,” and 

Brien. Now, as may be shown from 
unquestionable authorities, the man 
who slew De Lacy was no Irish labour- 
er, but a young soldier of the house- 
hold of O’Caharney, who was remark- 
ably swift of foot. The fact is recorded 
in the * Annals of Ulster,” the “ Annals 
of the Four Masters,” and also more 
fully in the “Annals of Kilronan,” from 
which we quote the following :— 


* A.D. 1186, Hugo de Lacy went to 
Durrow, to make a castle there, having 
a countless number of the English with 
him, for he was king of Meath, Brefney, 
and Oriel, and it was to him the tribute 
of Connaught was paid, and he it was 
that won all Ireland for the English. 
Meath, from the Shannon to the sea, 
was full of his castles and English fol- 
lowers. After the completion of this 
work by him, that is, the erection of the 
castle of Durrow, he came out to look 
at the castle, having three Englishmen 


along with him. Then came there one 
youth of the men of Meath up to him, 
having his battle-axe concealed, namely, 
Gilla-gauin-naher O’Meyey, the foster 
son of the Fox (O’Caharny) himself, 
and gave him one blow, so that he cut 
off his head, and he fell, both head and 
body, into the ditch of the castle.”— 
Annals of Kilronan, T.C.D. 


And the Four Masters take up the 
narration of this event, and inform us 
that Gilla-gauin-naher escaped by flight 
into the neighbouring wood of Kildare, 
where the Irish chieftains were await- 
ing him. 

What a prolific theme for the novel- 
ist would the stirring dramatic events 
of this period of Irish history prove— 
what a romance would not a Sir Wal- 
ter Scott have made of the whole 
story of the English invasion, and this 
incident in particular.* 

His body was detained by the Irish, 
who then attacked the castle, for several 
years, but it was at last restored, and 
buried with great solemnity at Bective 
Abbey, while his head was carried to 
Dublin, and interred in the Abbey of St. 
Thomas, in the tomb of his wife, Rosa 
de Monmouth. This division of the 
remains of the unfortunate De Lacy 
gave rise to a fierce dispute between 
the two Abbeys, as to which should pos- 
sess both, and the controversy arose to 
such a pitch that the matter was re- 
ferred to the supreme pontiff at Rome. 
It was finally decided that the body 
should go along with the head ; and it 
is supposed to have been removed to 
Dublin about the year 1205. Cam- 
brensis thus described this remarkable 
man :— 

**Tf you will know what manner of 
man Hugh de Lacie was, you shall un- 
derstand his eies were blacke and deepe, 
and his nose somewhat flat, like that of 
an ape; and the right side of his face, 
from the chin upwards, by a mischance, 
was schrewolie skalled; his neck was 
short, and his bodie hairie, as also not 
fleshie, but sinewish and strong compact ; 
his stature was but small, and his propor- 
tion deformed; but in construction he was 
verie sober, trustie, and modest. He was 
verie carefull in his own private matters, 
but in causes of government, and in all 
public affairs, he was most vigilant and 


* It is a remarkable circumstance, that almost on the very spot on which Hugh 
de Lacy was slain, Lord Norbury, the late possessor of Castle Durrow, was mur- 
dered a few years ago; and it is said that he also interfered with the rights apper- 


taining to the adjoining abbey. 
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carefull ; and albeit he were a verie good 
souldier, and one of great experience in 
martial affairs; yet in his sundrie ad- 
ventures, wherein he was sometimes 
rash and verie hastie, he sped not al- 
waies best, nor had the best success. 
He was verie greedie and covetous of 
wealth and possessions, but over much 
ambitious of honours and reputation.”* 


In 1210, King John arrived in Ire- 
land, and spent the second and third 
days of July at Trim; but although 
the present castle is called after him, 
it does not appear that he lodged at 
any castle at Trim, if there was one 
at that time fit for his reception ; and 
his writs are dated from the “ Pratum 
subtus,” Trim. 

The present castle is generally be- 
lieved to have been re-erected by Wil- 
liam Peppard, who also built the castle 
Donaghmoyne, in Farney, according 
to the registry of Clogher, and has 
been justly styled the finest specimen of 
Anglo-Norman military architecture in 
Ireland. It occupies within its walls 
about two acres of ground, and stands 
on a sloping mound on the right 
bank of the Boyne, from the brinks 
of which it presents a noble and 
commanding appearance. The great 
keep or donjon is a_ rectangular 
building, with massive square towers 
abutting from each side, and rising to a 
height of nearly eighty feet. Some 
parts of the wall are twelve feet in 
thickness ; by the arrangement of its 
— plan, it presented, when per- 

ect, a figure of twenty sides, and the 
external face is in very excellent pre- 
servation, with the exception of the 
tower facing the town gate ; which is 
said to have been destroyed by the can- 
non of Cromwell. Some of the wind- 
ing staircases, by which the topmost 
turrets were reached, still enable the 
visiter to gain the highest pinnacle, 
from whence a view of immense extent 
and great interest is obtained. Stand- 
ing here, the eye ranges over many 
miles of the vast and fertile plains of 
Meath, with the Boyne sweeping 
through them, the various groups of 
ruins immediately beneath and around, 
the hills of Scrine and Tara, the 
mountains of Kildare and Dublin, the 


* Hooker’s Translations. 


The Boyne. 
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tower of Kells, and, in a word, a ter- 
ritory of which the Lords of Trim 
may well have felt proud. The outer 
wall, which was surrounded by a deep 
fosse, through which the waters of the 
Boyne were originally admitted (thus 
completely insulating the fortress), 
is 486 yards in length, and defended 
by ten flanking towers at nearly equal 
distances. The gate towards the town, 
and the barbican, with the remains of 
their portcullises, draw-bridges, and all 
the most approved inventions of the day, 
are still in wonderful preservation. On 
the whole, we know of no castle in Ire- 
land which affords the same school for 
the study of the military architecture 
of the thirteenth century, as this. 
Within the wall, on the river side, we 
find the remains of a chapel, perhaps 
that used by the common soldiery ; 
while two niches, resembling * Pisci- 
nx,” in the interior of one of the castle 
towers, mark the site of a small private 
chapel within. Adjoining the large 
chapel are the remains of a tower sup- 
posed to have been the mint ; but our 
space will not permit our entering at 
any length into the details of this noble 
structure, connected with which we find 
so many historic occurrences and classic 
associations. Besides those already enu- 
merated, we cannot forget the pageants 
and tournaments of the celebrated Earl 
of Ulster—the imprisonment of the 
families of the Dukes of Gloucester and 
Lancaster, during the time of Richard 
of England’s sojourn in this country— 
the confinement here of the royal hero 
of Agincourt—its occupation by the De 
Lacys, Mortimers, the Verdons, and 
Cootes—its parliaments and its sieges, 
all which throw a splendour over the 
ruins of Trim. But great as these 
names and circumstances are, they 
pass into insignificance when compared 
with the celebrity it has acquired by 
its connexion with the greatest war- 
rior and statesman of the day. It is 
generally, but erroneously, believed 
that Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wel- 
lington, was born in or near Trim ; 
but the evidence at present is alto- 
gether in favour of Dublin, and the ho- 
nour of his birth-place is now awarded 
to the Royal Irish Academy House.* 


t ee | Chichester House, where the Irish estates were forfeited, after the 


battle of the Boyne. 


The Registry of St. Peter’s parish, in this city, contains the 


following entry: “ Arthur, son of the Earl and Countess Mornington, born, 30th 


April, 1761. 
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Dangan, one of the seats of the Wel- 
lesley family, and where the Duke 
spent many of his boyish days, is dis- 
tant about five miles from Trim, but 
is now completely dilapidated, and 
has long since passed out of the 
hands of the Wellesley family. The 
borough of Trim has the honour 
of having returned the Duke of Wel- 
lington, on his twenty-first birth-day, 
to represent it in the Irish parliament. 
And, in 1817, the gentry of Meath 
erected a Corinthian column on the 
fair-green of this town, to comme- 
morate the military achievements of 
our distinguished countryman, whose 
early life and history is so intimately 
connected with this ancient town. 

Before we take leave of the castle of 
Trim, which is very well kept by a 
shopkeeper in the town, we would 
suggest to the landlord to have a few 

ounds expended in some repairs upon 
it, particularly on the topmost turrets 
of the donjon, which, if not underpin- 
ned, will assuredly tumble down in a 
avery short time. Surely, no gentle- 
man who possesses such a noble ruin 
on his estate, and who had a scinctilla 
of nationality in his composition, would 
permit a stone of it to fall or be re- 
moved by any neglect of his. 

A locality, however, of still greater 
interest than that of Dangan presents 
itself within two miles of Trim, and 
one which, like the former (with which 
it is in acertain degree connected), has 
been permitted to fall into utter ruin 
and neglect. We allude to Laracor, 
the early residence of Dean Swift. It 
was a dull, misty evening, about three 
weeks ago, when we last visited it, and 

ood reason we have to remember that 
journey, thanks to the jolting of a 
springless Trim car, and the kind of- 
ficers of the Board of Works, who 
have rendered nearly every road in 
the vicinity of Trim, as in other parts 
of Ireland, almost impassable.* 

It is a dark, secluded locality, into 
which one would suppose a breath of 
the busy world without never entered ; 
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a spot more uncongenial to the anxious 
thoughts and high ambition of the Irish 
patriot can scarcely be imagined; but 
he had here other charms and more 
endearing associations, to which even 
the votaries of politics and philosophy 
are not inaccessible. Here Stella and 
Mrs. Dingley lived, and here they 
sauntered through the quiet roads with 
Dr. Raymond, the vicar of Trim, and 
with the future author of “ Gulliver” 
and the “ Draper's Letters.” Here, on 
this very bridge which spans the noise- 
less streamlet, with its sedgy margins 
of willows and alders, must Swift have 
often mused (for who is there that 
has not mused from a bridge's battle- 
ments when gazing upon the current 
beneath?) Beside this bridge, on the 
right hand side of the road, once stood 
the residence of the greatest genius of 
his day, but the whole is now (or was 
last year) an ill-tilled potato-garden ; 
yet, without guide or cicerone, we were 
able to trace, from the recollection of 
the scene as described in Stella’s jour- 
nal, the pond and bath which existed in 
his garden-—the boundary of its ancient 
walls, the site of the very willows, some 
of whose posterity still exist, which 
hung over the stream, and beneath 
which the Dean and Hester Johnson 
so often walked. Some remnants of 
the brick wall which enclosed this gar- 
den, and the stands on which some 
bee-hives stood, were discovered a few 
years ago; but briers and thorns, rank 
sedge, and luxuriant weeds, are yearly 
obliterating even the faint traces we 
refer to. Of the house, a small por- 
tion of one of its gable-ends is all of 
it that now exists ; even this, thick and 
massive as it is, willsoon have crumbled 
away—for, to the disgrace of some 
person connected with the glebe, but 
when or by whom we are happy that 
we know not, two wretched cabins 
have been erected within the site of 
the walls of Swift’s glebe at Laracor. 
In front of this residence stands a very 
perfect sepulchral mound, similar to 
that which we described already at 


* Knowing the good intended, if not effected, by the employment of the poor, we 
should be sorry to join in the general outcry about the state of the roads, much as 


we suffered from them, on several occasions of late. 


Had they but warned us of 


the impassable condition of some of the public highways, by either placing a sen- 
tinel, or posting notices at such points as might have saved the traveller the de- 
and annoyance of being obliged to cross a part of the — on foot, 

’ 


lay, oa age 
and make the vehicle, from the totally impassable condition of the roa 


back, and go a round of several miles. 


return 
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Clonard, but very much smaller ; and 
beyond this, we find the old parish 
church, to which Swift ran the race 
with Delany, and where “ my dearly 
beloved Roger” officiated as clerk. 

About a mile nearer Trim is pointed 
out the cottage which Stella and Mrs. 
Dingley occupied ; but this is some- 
what apocryphal. Within the old 
church of Laracor we find a hand- 
some monument erected to the last 
Wesley, who bequeathed his name and 
his estate to the ancestor of the pre- 
sent Duke of Wellington. 

We might now conduct our readers 
over the numerous other interesting 
remains which still hallow and adorn 
Ath-Truim—the ancient steeple of its 
parish church, erected in 1449, by 
Richard Duke of York, the brave Tal- 
bot’s Castle, beside the yellow steeple, 
the remnants of the town-wall, which 
mark the ancient boundary, with its 
sheep and water-gates, still wonderfully 
perfect. We might visit the site of its 
last parliament, speculate upon the 
locality of its mint, or enumerate the 
various coinages struck there; we 
might occupy pages with its annals— 
the miracles said to be wrought in its 
abbeys—the sieges which it sustained 
—the plagues with which it was visited 
—and the conflagrations which it suf- 
fered—but neither our space, nor the 
object we have in view, permit this. 

Somewhat less than a mile below 
Trim, within a magnificent sweep of 
the river, and beside the bridge of 
Newtown, on both sides of which they 
extend, we find a group of monastic 
remains, which far surpass any of 
those now existing at Trim, with 
the exception of the yellow steeple— 
the Abbey of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
the remains of the ancient cloister, 
the broad parterre, or terrace, which 
stretched down to the water’s edge, 
and where the good monks of old 
quaffed their wine by the banks of 
Boyne in the calm summer evenings, 
before the vesper bell summoned the 
eommunity to worship. 

Unlike the military’ and ecclesias- 
tical ruins of many other localities in 
Ireland, choked by the dilapidated 
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buildings of some wretched dirty 
town, which like the rank weeds of a 
neglected garden, have obscured its 
urns and statues, those of Newtown 
Clonbun stand alone and distinct on a 
swelling bank of the river, whose 
stream seems here to linger by them, 
as if in memory of their bygone splen- 
dour, and stretch, without even a wall 
or fence to break the foreground, over 
nearly an acre of the richest turf, and 
surrounded by the greenest verdure 
in the broad plains of Meath. In 
1206, an English prelate, Simon de 
Rochfort, founded here an abbey of 
Canons Regular, of the order of St. 
Victor, and removed the see of Clon- 
ard to this spot. This haughty 
churchman, who appears to have 
enjoyed the confidence and support of 
the powerful De Lacys, seems to have 
possessed almost unbounded sway in 
the province of Meath, at this period. 
He abolished several of the minor 
bishoprics, and had himself created 
sole bishop of Meath, under which 
title his successors* sat next in rank 
to the archbishops, as Lords Spiritual 
in the Irish parliament, and he ap- 
pears to have assumed an author- 
ity over the Irish clergy in that 
part of the kingdom, little infe- 
rior to that which the newly-imported 
Norman barons did over the laity. 
His settlement here, under the very 
walls of the time-honoured chapels and 
priories of Trim—the foundations of 
Patrick and his immediate succes- 
sors—must have been no small cause 
of offence to the churchmen of that 
ancient town ; but like the dust of their 
founders, both are now— 


** Mingled in peace.” 


The principal ruins consist of the 
monastery, with its usual appendages, 
and the remains of the ancient cathe- 
dral of St. Peter and St. Paul, which 
is one of the most elegant structures, 
and perhaps one of the very earliest 
specimens of the light, pointed Gothic 
in the kingdom. A portion of the 
southern wall, and of the eastern and 
western ends still remain. Ivies, cen- 
turies old, of enormous size, yet 


* Dr. Lanigan, however, states that in or “‘ about 1194, died Eugene, Bishop of 
Clonard, who, a little before his death, assumed the title of Bishop of Meath, which 
his successors have since used;” and the same authority believes this title was 
used by Bishop Idunan, even as far back as the year 1096. 
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still of the freshest green, clus- 
ter round and mantle over these 
ruins, particularly about the east- 
ern window, which lies now open to 
the ground, and some fifty feet in 
height, affording, in several points of 
view, those beauteous framings to the 
neighbouring landscapes to which we 
already alluded. In the walls of a 
small parish church adjoining, are 
seen the sculptured tomb of one of 
the mitred ecclesiastics, besides several 
portions of beautifully carved imposts, 
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flowery capitals, highly decorated 
mouldings, and other fragments of the 
abbey, several of which have been, 
within the last few years, erected 
there by the same friendly hand 
which has done so much to preserve 
the ruins of Trim, by which we find 
on a small tablet the following inscrip- 
tion, which in honour to the learned 
author, and because some barbarian 
has recently endeavoured to deface it, 
we here insert :— 


“HAS ANTIQUA PIETATIS ET ARTIS RELIQUIAS 
VICINI MONASTERII SS. PETRO ET PAULO DEDICATI 
OLIM ORNAMENTA 
PROSTRATAS DIU ET PENE DETRITAS 
PARIETIBUS HUJUS ECCLESLE 
INFIGENDAS CURAVIT R. B. VICAR DE TRIM. 

A. D. M.DCCC.XLU.” 


In front of this chapel we find the 
noble monument of the Dillons, which, 
with its fine bas-reliefs of one of the 
mailed warriors of that family, and his 
lady, and its numerous armorial bear- 
ings, would take pages to describe. 
Much of the adjoining ground is still 
used as a graveyard, and, we regret to 
see throughout it, several fragments of 
the ancient sculpture'used as head-stones 
by the people. This destruction, which 
has proceeded for so many years in all 
similar localities in the country, has 
in no small degree conduced to the 
dilapidation of several of our finest 
monasteries. Scarcely a day passes 
but several of the carved stones, por- 
tions of doors and windows are rudely 
torn from their situations, to be placed 
as head-stones; and some means, 
though late, should even now be taken 
to rescue these remains from further 
demolition. Even the ancient tomb- 
stones, many of which contained valu- 
able Irish inscriptions, have been re- 
moved, defaced, broken; the grave- 
yard of Clonmacnoise affords a true 
and lamentable instance of what we 
assert; and many of the jambs and 
window-sills to the wretched cabins in 
the village of Cong, are formed of por- 
tions of the beautifully carved pillars 
and cut stones of the neighbouring 
abbey. What between the wanton 
barbarism of the people, and the orga- 
nised destruction of commissioners— 
but we have already descanted on this 
painful topic. 

Archdall, on the authority of King, 
relates the history of a desperate mur- 


der committed here in 1307, when 
several of the friars, rebelling against 
the prior, killed two or three of their 
brethren, who endeavoured to oppose 
their entrance to the cellar. A synod 
was held here in 1216, and one of its 
priors, Thomas Scurlack, was made 
treasurer of Ireland, and in 1486, 
prior. 

Nicholas Herbert received the royal 
pardon, like those of his brethren, 
at.Trim, for being concerned in the 
rebellion of Lambert Simnel. Its last 
prior was Laurence White, who sur- 
rendered this priory and its possessions 
in June, 1533; and in three years after- 
wards this house was suppressed by 
parliament, and granted to King Henry 
VIII., when the establishment was 
found to consist of “a church, two 
towers, an hall, storehouse, kitchen, 
brewhouse, two granaries, a pigeon- 
house and haggart; also, of four mes- 
suages, twenty acres of arable land, 
being part of their demesne on the 
south side of the river Boyne; seventy 
acres of arable land, twelve of pas- 
ture, being part of the said demesne on 
the north side of the Boyne; and the 
close, containing an acre of pasture; 
with three gardens in Newtown,—an- 
nual value, besides reprisals, one hun- 
dred and one shillings and four pence,” 
besides above 550 acres of some of the 
finest land in Meath, acastle, several vil- 
lages, gardens, and messuages, in diffe- 
rent parts of the adjoining country. So 
that this must have been one of the 
— monastic establishments in Ire- 
and. 
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A few hundred yards on, beyond the 
old bridge, on the southern side of the 
river, are the ruins of two castles, like 
remains of the priory of St. John’s— 
a large square keep, immediately ad- 
joining the bridge, with square towers 
at two of its angles, and somewhat 
lower down the river, but connected 
with it by a range of buildings, a se- 
cond smaller tower. Besides these, the 
walls of this extensive enclosure con- 
tain alight circular turret by the road- 
side, which probably commanded the 
gate; andalso theruins of asmall chapel, 
with a beautiful triple window. This 
must have been always an important 
post, as it commanded one of the ap- 
proaches to Trim; and the church 
militant must have afforded every ne- 
cessary protection to the extensive 
ecclesiastical establishments adjoining. 
The Hospital or Priory of St. John 
the Baptist stood here, and some of the 
remains which still exist within the 
general enclosure, was erected in the 
thirteenth century for friars of the 
order of Cross-bearers, or cronchid 
friars, a fraternity who wore a cross 
embroidered on their habit, and de- 
voted themselves to the redemption of 
Christian captives. Archdall has con- 
founded this with the establishments 
which once stood in Trim, and which 
he believed to have been erected by 
one of the Bishops of Meath; the 
magnificence of its buildings, and the 
splendour of its great hall in particu- 
lar, where it is supposed several of the 
parliaments were held, he says, have 
been attested by writers on monastic 
affairs; but even its site cannot now 
be determined. 

Passing down the river from this 
point, its banks assume a more elevated 
and broken appearance—now swelling 
gradually into long undulating mounds, 
some of which have been lately planted, 
and now depressing into broad mea- 
dows, while the stream itself quickens 
in its course, and its waters assume a 
brighter and more limpid character, 
but still dotted with islands, as in the 
previous portions of its course. Crown- 
ing the hill occupied by Newpark de- 
mesne, upon the northern bank, we 
find a very perfect circular military 
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fort; and a little further down, upon 
its southern side, another group of 
ruins and ancient remains claims our 
attention ; the ancient castle, church, 
and mills of Scurlogstown, which here 
present from the river’s bank an ex- 
ceedingly picturesque appearance. 

In connexion with the neighbouring 
streamlet and mills, below the latter, 
in a deep sequestered nook formed by 
one of the niches in the river’s bank, 
we find one of those sepulchral mounds 
or barrows, so common along the 
Boyne, and beside it the site from 
which another was, a few years ago, 
removed for the purpose of ma- 
nure ; some of the large flag stones, 
which, no doubt, assisted to form the 
kistvaen, or central chamber, are still 
resting on the spot.* A little above 
the mill,“we find the ancient church— 
one of those small early chapels with 
a circular chancel arch, and a trefoil 
east window; and in the adjoining 
graveyard we lately observed a con- 
siderable portion of an ancient stone 
cross used as a head-stone, in all proba- 
bility older than the church itself. This 
was one of the smallest of our early 
churches, not being much above thirty 
feet in length. It is probably as old as 
the twelfth century, and wasgranted to 
the Abbey of St. Thomas, in Dublin, 
in the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, by Walter de Lacy. The castle, 
which stands by the road-side, and 
commands a most extensive prospect 
around, though possessing little archi- 
tectural beauty, is one of the strongest 
built watch-towers of the pale; and 
from its having few external apertures, 
its massive gloomy walls, its tall towers, 
and unbroken battlements, give it such 
a stern and repulsive appearance, that 
on Passing it one still expects to hear 
the warder’s challenge from its gate. 
It was built in 1180, by William de 
Scarlog, one of the Norman fiefs of 
Meath. Its outward wall is still most 
perfect, as are also some of its 
floors ; it is the type of several of 
the English castles in this part of the 
country, as at Asigh, Trubly, New- 
town, Donore, &c. ; and has a square 
donjon, with round towers at its 
diagonal corners ; these turrets having 


* This tumulus, the military rath at Clonard, and the ancient Pagan remains at 
Clady, below Bective, ‘are the only structures of that nature which we have not found 


marked on the Ordnance maps. 
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circular stairs in them, were entered by 
small doors from each of the floors, and 
they rise somewhat above the height 
of the square portion of the castle. A 
perpendicular crack traverses the en- 
tire extent of its eastern wall, said to 
have been caused by the balls of Crom- 
well, whose progress up the Boyne 
from Trubly—where he slept upon 
the night after the siege of Droghe- 
da—the constable of Scurlog was 
hardy enough to challenge ; but, like 
many similar recitals of Cromwell’s 
doings in Ireland, this rests for its au- 
thority more upon tradition than writ- 
ten history. Indeed we know nothing 
more wanting than an essay upon 
Cromwell’s Irish campaign. Mate. 
rials there are in abundance, but scat- 
tered throughout several works, and 
contained in state papers and other 
materials, to which, we are quite sure, 
an author could have ready access; 
and yet it is one of the most defective 
portions of modern Irish history.* 

We have here another example of 
the connexion and combination of an- 
cient and modern remains to which 
we have already alluded—a pass upon 
the Boyne, memorable, no doubt, in 
some ancient Irish Saga, as the scene 
of hostile fray by its banks; a tumu- 
lus covering the sepulchre of the 
slain; a Christian era antecedent 
to the Church, marked by the rude 
eross we spoke of—the early church 
itself telling of the simple purity of our 
forefathers ; the gaunt, warlike form 
of the ancient castle pointing out the 
epoch of the great English invasion ; 
and its walls bearing evidence of the 
Protector’s rule. 

The next point of beauty is Rath- 
nally, where the banks rise on both 
sides to a considerable elevation; and 
here some noble trees in the surround- 
ing demesne just bursting into the 
livery of summer, with the highly- 
cultivated state of the grounds—the 
deep, sullen waters of the river—the 
calm, Sabbath stillness of the scene, 
broken only by the cawing of the 
rooks, and the interrupted craik of the 
meadow rail—the long, dark vistas 
through which the stream winds, and 
the picturesque view of the adjoining 
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mills and mansion, form one out of the 
many charming landscapes which adorn 
the Soves—ane here alone, but almost 
throughout the entire of the remainder 
of its course. Not only is the transi- 
tion in the scenery of this the second 
division of the Boyne, well marked, and 
totally distinct from the previously 
described portion of the river, but 
the whole appeararce of the country 
changes, and an air of healthy pros- 
perity, marked in the high state of 
civilization, prevails, which is in vain 
sought for between Clonard and Trim, 

Such, in particular, is the character of 
the scenery at the next point of interest 
as well as beauty—Trubly—the river 
being here also completely shut out by 
its towering, wooded banks, from the 
roadside view. Ona high command- 
ing knoll on the southern bank of the 
river, we still find in the haggard of its 
proprietor some remnant of the castle 
of Trubly, or Tubberville, the ancient 
seat of the Cusacks, who possessed it 
as early as the time of Richard II. 
This originally consisted of a square 
keep, with circular corner towers, like 
that of Scurlogstown ; the foundations 
of the former can still be traced, and 
about twenty feet of one of the latter 
is yet standing, looking, at some dis- 
trace, and in some points of view, very 
like the butt of around tower. Ad- 
joining is another isolated circular 
tower, erected for a dove-cote, or pi- 
geon-house ; it is one of the most an- 
cient and best built structures of that 
description in the kingdom, and re- 
sembles very much the dove-cote found 
in one of the towers in the outer wall of 
Trim castle. This is the castle which 
Cromwell is reported to have slept in, 
on his march up the Boyne. 

By an inquisition of 1663, its pos- 
sessor was found guilty of high treason, 
and Nicholas Cusack, one of Tyrcon- 
nell’s captains, who owned this castle 
at that period, was nominated Por- 
trieve of Trim, in the charter of James 
the Second; but when this border 
fortress was destroyed, whether from 
storm or gradual dilapidation, does not 
appear. 

Stanihurst says that in his time the 
Irish—by which term he must mean 


* Mr. Hardiman has made a collection of all the documents relating to Crom- 
well in Ireland, and it is hoped that the Irish Archeological Society will have funds 


sufficient to publish them. 
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the retainers, servants, and villagers 
in the vicinity—‘“ merely passed the 
night in these castles; the day was 
spent in mud walls covered with thatch, 
adjoining the castle and the bawn, 
which was surrounded with a hedge 
and ditch, and into which the cattle 
were driven in time of alarm. At 
night there was always a watchman on 
the top of the castle.’”* 

Trubly is three miles from Trim ; 
and about a mile further down the 
river, we again cross the stream by 
the bridge of Bective, to visit the noble 
ruin beside it, which gives name to 
this locality and title to the present 
earl. As we approach from Trubly, 
the southern road cuts through a very 
fine mound of the sepulchral kind—in- 
deed one of the largest, though not 
the highest, on the upper Boyne— 
though diminutive in comparison with 
those which shall engage our attention 
lower down. Partly for the gravel 
and small stones, of which it is for 
the most part composed, and partly 
from excavations made by the pea- 
santry at various times, seeking for 
treasure, the top of this mound has 
been removed. There exist many le- 
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gends in the country about this ancient 
cemetery, which, with the idle dreams 
of an imaginative people, perhaps, ow- 
ing tosome antique articles of value hav- 
ing been occasionally discovered there, 
have conduced, in no small degree, to 
lessen its size. But we have heard of the 
doings of road contractors, and the 
intentions of grand juries even! with 
regard to the employment of the stones 
which form similar structures in other 
parts of Meath, which should awaken 
the attention of those whose patriotism 
(for this really is one of the instances to 
which that term may at present be appli- 
ed) is greater than their agricultural or 
macadamizing speculations. From this 
mound we obtain acharming prospect of 
the yellow battlemented walls and lich- 
en-clad cloisters of the abbey; and ata 
point nearly equi-distant from the ri- 
ver, on the opposite bank, may be seen 
a fine specimen of the military raths 
or duns of the ancient colony who first 
passed up and settled upon this river’s 
borders. Bective, Clady, Balsoon, Bel- 
linter, and Lara, would occupyso much 
space, that we shall reserve the descrip- 
tion with that of the remainder of the 
Boyne, for a future number. 


HORACE, 


Book I. Ode 2. 


TO LENCONOE, 


Task not Chaldea’s mystic lore 

For what our length of days may be; 
Tis fit we bear, but not explore 

What fate reserves for me or thee. 


If many a year be ours, or if 

The winds that wash yon wintry waves 
O’er many a tall Tyrranian cliff, 

Sigh sadly o’er our early graves. 


Life is at best a narrow scope ; 
E’en as we speak the moments flee ; 
Bring wine, nor trust to distant hope, 
This hour is all to thee and me.f 


* See Mr. Butler’s Notices of the Church of St. Patrick, Trim. 
+ Te-day’s our own, Lenconoe. 
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Bovk IT. Ode 20. 


(Airn—“ Wreathe the Bowl.”) 


I. 
With wing of speed, From 
From envy freed, of the 
No more shall cities bind me ; 


In double guise, a 
T'll seek the skies, few m 
‘¢ And leave dull earth behind” me ; the pr 
Though lowly born, Even 


*Tis mine to scorn f the 
That fate that bids us perish ; : 


. years 
No Stygian flood of it | 
Maecenas could questi 

Bind him whom thou would’st cherish. dlesue 

ally tl 

11. the m: 

Even now I feel = o 
Soft plumage steal +t - 

O’er limbs that ne'er shall moulder ; led : 
The bird of Jove, ; ger 
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FREE TRADE AND CURRENCY REFORM.* 


From some cause or other, the subject 
of the currency is viewed with great 
distaste. It is asubject which touches 
every man’s pocket ; and yet there are 
few men who will patiently investigate 
the principles which regulate its use. 
Even the legislature has such a horror 
of the subject, that for a number of 
years it has left the principal control 


of it in the hands of one man, The 


question has never yet been thoroughly 
discussed in either house. Occasion- 
ally there has been a little talk about 
the matter, when some sudden pressure 
has come upon the nation; and even 
then, men of the greatest eminence in 


the commercial world have acknow- 
ledged that with regard to the princi- 


ples which regulate the functions of 


money (although they are well versed 
in the laws which relate to the supply 
and demand of other things), with re- 
gard to this, the most important article 


in which they deal, they do not undet- 
stand the principles which regulate its 


value. In submitting the question of 
the renewal of the bank charter, in the 
House of Commons, in 1844, Sir Ro- 
bert Peel emphatically declared, “* that 
there is no contract, publie or private 
—no engagement, national or indivi- 


dual, which is unaffected by it, The 


enterprizes of commerce, the profits of 
trade, the arrangements made in all 
the domestic relations of society, the 
wages of labour, pecuniary transac- 
tions of the highest amount and the 
lowest—the payment of the national 


debt, the provision for the national ex- 


penditure, the command which the 


cain of the smallest denomination has 
over the necessaries of life, are all af- 
fected by the decision to which we may 
come on this great question.” Here, 
then, manifestly, is a question involv- 


ing all the great interests of the na- 
tion; and yet, upon this question of 
questions, no member of either of the 
branches of the legislature was pre- 


pared togive a well-considered opinion. 
Sir hobert Peel was supposed to know 


what he was doing, and was allowed 
to settle the renewal of the bank char. 
ter and the currency in his own way. 
Another pressure has come upon the 
nation, arising from the deficient har- 
vests of the last two years—and again 
there is a little talk about the prin- 
ciples which regulate the supply of 
money: there are, however, evidences 


that the question will be more tho. 


roughly discussed than heretofore, 
The corn laws are no more a questio 
vexata, and free trade is on trial; the 
currency laws will, therefore, now have 
a better chance of being investigated 
than they have ever before had. The 


act of 1844, if it has done great evil in 


other ways, has, at any rate, accom- 
plished one desirable object—it has 
brought the question within narrower 
limits. The provincial bankers cannot 


now be charged with over-issuing, and 
the banks of Ireland and the banks 


of Scotland are bound down by laws 
equally stringent. 

In relation to this subject, as in all 
other cases, where there is a lack of 
knowledge, there is plenty of prejudice, 
and hence it is supposed that if the na- 
tion cannot have an entirely metallic 
currency, yet that it is absolutely ne- 


cessary that it should have one that 


should work as an entirely metallic 
currency would work. This is the 
doctrine of the bullienists, and this 
doctrine it is that Sir Robert Peel has 
attempted to carry out in his act of 
1844, The bank note says, “ I promise 


to pay on demand” “a pound,” and “a 


pound,” according to the bullionist doc. 


trine, is “ a certain definite quantity of 
gold, with a mark upon it to determine 
its weight and fineness, and that the 
engagement to pay a pound means no- 
thing, and can mean nothing else than 


the promise to pay to the holder, when 
he demands it, that definite quantity of 


gold.” What “a pound” was origin. 
ally, is of little consequence, because 
no one supposes that when a bank note 
says, ‘* I promise to pay on demand” a 
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pound, that it means one pound weight 
of silver will be paid on demand, as in 
the time of William the Conqueror. 
So far the argument is certainly in fa- 
vour of the bullionists; the issuer of 


the promissory note promises to pay a 


pound, meaning thereby one hundred 


and twenty-three grains of gold, of a 
certain fineness, and this he must do 
whenever called upon, or he does not 
fulfil his promise. The question, then, 
of a pound, according to this view of 


the matter, resolves itself into this, that 


so long as bank notes are issued which 
promise to pay a pound, according to 
the present definition of a pound, the 
issuer is bound to pay one hundred and 
twenty-three grains of gold for every 
pound that he has promised to pay. 


Sir Robert Peel’s “exposition hath 
been most sound.” 


“* There is no power in Venice 
Can alter a decree established : 
*T will be recorded for a precedent ; 
And many an error by the same example 
‘Will rush into the state.—It cannot be !"’ 


To those who will not give them- 
selves the trouble to think, this view of 
the question may be considered very 
satisfactory. With them the question 
of “ What is a pound?” and Sir Ro- 
bert Peel's answer, satisfies all doubt. 


It does not, however, follow, that the 


ancient monetary policy of the country 
is the policy best adapted to carry on 
the extended commercial and trading 
transactions of the British or any other 
nation ; and the repeated failure of the 
system ought of itself to be a sufficient 


argument against its continued use; 


or, at any rate, lead men to consider 
whether “a pound,” as a denominator 
of value, may not be used for other 
purposes than the mere representative 
of one hundredand twenty-three grains 
of gold ; whether or not, in the failure 
of the guid, it may not be made to re- 
present other valuable commodities ; 
and whether it be notall the better for 
suciety that it should do so. The com- 
mercial and trading transactions of the 
nation support the labour of the coun- 
try. If commerce and trade languish, 
labour cannot flourish. There is no 
division of interest; the productive and 
distributive classes depend upon one ano- 
ther for support. These classes consti- 
tute the great bulk of the community, 
and the wealth of the nation depends 
upon their exertions; and it is there- 
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fore for the general good that their 
exertions should be allowed to have 
the freest scope, and be in every way 
possible protected from sudden checks 
and long depressions. 


The trade and commerce of the 


country have been repeatedly sup- 


ported by increased issues of paper 
money ; issued upon principles directly 
antagonistic to the principles of the 
bullionists. In times of panic and 
great danger, even when there has ap- 


peared to be an entire breaking up of 


credit, by means of paper money, cre- 


dit has been restored, and the great 
productive interests of the nation have 
been supported. According to the 
report of the Bullion Committee :— 


“In the year 1793, distress was oc- 
casioned by the failure of confidence in 
the country circulation, and a conse- 
yam peorrme upon that of the Lon- 

on. “he Bank of England did not 
think it advisable to enlarge their issues 
to meet this increased demand, and 
their notes previously issued, circu- 


lating less freely in consequence of the 


alarm that prevailed, proved inefficient 
for the necessary payment. In this 
crisis parliament applied a remedy, 
very similar in its effect to an enlarge- 
ment in the advances and issues of the 
bank; a loan of exchequer bills was 


authorised to be made to as many mer- 
cantile persons, giving good security, 
as should apply for them, and the con- 
fidence which this measure diffused, as 
well as the increased means which it af- 
forded of obtaining bank notes through 
the sale of the exchequer bills, speedily 
relieved the distress, both in London and 
in the country.” 


The report states that, in 1797, 


** An alarm of invasion, a run upon 
the country banks for gold, the failure 
of some of them, and a run upon the 
Bank of England, formed a crisis like 
1798, for which, perhaps, an effectual 
remedy might have been provided, if the 
Bank of England had had courage to ex- 
tend, instead of restricting, its accommo- 
dations and issues of notes. Some few 
persons, it appears from the report of 
the secret committee of the Lords, were 
of this opinion at the time; and the 


late governor and deputy-governor of 
the bank stated to your committee that 
they and many of the directors are now 
satisfied, from the experience of the 
year 1797, that the diminution of these 
notes in that emergency increased the 
public distress, an opinion, in the correct- 
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ness of which your committee entirely con 
cur.” 


In 1825, when the country was 
stated by Mr. Huskisson to be within 
forty-eight hours of barter, credit and 


confidence were restored by an abun- 


dant issue of paper money. The 
circulation of the Bank of England 
was increased from £17,477,000 to 
£25,709,000 between the 3rd and 31st 
of December, or more than £8,000,000 
in the course of twenty-eight days. 


Again, in 1836, the same expedient 


was resorted to, though not to the 


same extent, to support the American 
houses, but not till after the Northern 
and Central Bank of England had 
broken down. In both these latter 


instances, had theremedy been supplied 
sufficiently early, much distress and 


misery would have been prevented. 
The instrument used on these occa- 
sions was the “I promise to pay on 
demand‘ one pound,’ or * five pounds,’” 
as the case might be. These promises 


were made and accepted, when it was 
well known that no such promises 
could be fulfilled. The credit of the 


nation was supported by these paper 
promises from 1797 to the close of the 
war ; and the credit of the nation has 
only been endangered, at any time 


since that period, by the attempts to 


fetter, and render less efficient, paper 


money as the great instrument of ex- 
change. 

The panics of 1825, 1836, and 1839 
are attributed by Sir Robert Peel to 
the mismanagement of the paper cur- 


rency, and, accordingly, the bill of 
1844 was framed, with the view that 
“it is better to prevent the paroxysm 
than to excite it, and trust to desperate 
measures for the means of recovery.” 
The measure was thus intended “to 
prevent wild speculation, and alterna- 
tions and vicissitudes in that medium 
of exchange which is to regulate the 
value of every article in the country.” 
To effect these objects he appears to 
have had but one plan, and that was 
to secure that the issuers of promissory 
notes to pay a pound, should always be 
in a position to redeem their promises 


in sovereigns weighing one hundred 
and twenty-three grains. This being 
accomplished, he told the legislature 
that, ‘‘ there were causes in operation 
which, without any interference on our 
part, will confine within known and 
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just limits the extent to which gold 


can be exported.” And to console the 


few who urged that the additional re- 
strictions he had imposed upon the 
Bank of England would destroy the 
power of that institution to give help 


in times of great emergency, he added 
that, “there might, no doubt, be tem. 
porary pressure from the export of gold, 


even when confined within those limits ; 
but none for which you may not pro- 
vide, none to which you would not be 
subject, in a higher degree, probably, 


were any other standard of value adopt- 


ed in preference to gold.” In a subse. 


quent part of his speech he said, ‘it 
may be a question whether there be 
any permanent advantage in the main- 
tenance of private or public credit, un- 
less the means of maintaining it are 


derived from the bona fide advance of 


capital, and not a temporary increase 


of promissory notes issued for a special 
purpose.” This last passage shows 
most clearly the mistaken notion under 
which he labours, in common with all 
other bullionists, and the great fallacy 


upon which they have attempted to 


base commercial transactions. In this 


place, as well as in other parts of his 
speech, when he speaks of capital, he 
evidently means money only ; because 
there never yet has been a time when, 
if the maintenance of public or private 


credit depended upon bona fide capi- 


tal—bonu fide capital could not have 
been found to sustain it. There is 
plenty of bona fide capital to sustain 
the present pressure, great and griev- 
ous as it is; but, instead of the pres- 
sure being thrown upon the aggregate 


mass of bona fide capital it is thrown 


upon money. The money of the coun- 
try is taken out of circulation to pay 
for foreign commodities, and the hold- 
ers of bona fide capital, are thus de- 
prived of their usual facilities in effect- 
ing exchanges. Such is the absurd 
and trade-destroying operation of this 
system that, at the present time, there 
are merchants holding large stocks of 
silver upon which they cannot get 
money advances. Real pounds of silver 
should be better than “ I-promise-to- 
pay” bank notes; but the “ I-promise- 
to-pay” notes are at a large premium, 
compared with silver, and at a still 
larger premium compared with other 
descriptions of bona fide capital. In- 
stead of the bona fide capital being 
kept in active circulation, it is, by 
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the operation of the = system, 
brought toa stand-still. Bills of ex- 
change cannot be broken up for gene- 
ral use, because the law will not allow 
of any other kind of money than such 
as can be made to represent pounds, 
payable in one hundred and twenty- 
three grains of gold. 

It is quite evident from all that we 
have advanced on this subject, that if 
the nation is at all times to secure that 
free circulation of capital which is ab- 
solutely necessary to keep labour in 
constant employ, some method must 
be devised of using “a pound” asa de- 
fominator of value, not at all times 

ayable in sovereigns, weighing one 
Sendred and twenty-three grains. We 
are, however, on every hand, encoun- 
tered by prejudices—but we have no 
fear but that these prejudices will soon 
be overcome. Experience is on our 
side, and theory is coming to its aid. 
The production of wealth has hitherto 
been the main object of society, and to 
accomplish this desirable purpose, me- 
chanical skill and science have been 
used to the utmost extent at present 
available. Carlyle, in his “ Past and 
Present,” places this view of the sub- 
ject emphatically before the mind :— 


“We have, perhaps, not yet suffi- 
ciently considered that steam-engines 
consume little else besides coal, and that 
if we could do all our work by steam, 
we must be content to lose the home 
market at least; and with the millions 
no longer able to live, how can the units 
keep living? It is too clear, the nation 
itself is on the way to suicidal death. 
Shall we say, then, the world has retro- 
graded in its talent of “apportionin 
ne to work inlate days? The worl 
had always a talent of that sort, better 
or worse. Time was when the mere 
handiworker needed not announce his 
elaim to the world, by Manchester in- 
surrections. The world with its wealth 
of nations, supply and demand, and such 
Tike, has of late days been terribly inat- 
tentive to that question of work and 
wages. We will not say the poor world 
has retrograded even here ; we will say, 
rather, that the world has been rushing 
on with such fiery animation to get 
work, and even more work done, it has 
had no time to think of dividing _the 
wages; and has merely left them to be 
scrambled for by the Jaw of the stronger 
—law of supp'y and demand—law of 
laissez-faire, and other idle laws and un- 
laws—saying, in its dire haste to get 
the work done, ‘that is well enough.’ 





And now the world will have to pause a 
little, and take up that other side of tlte 
problem, and in right earnest strive for 
the solution of that; for it has become 
pressing. What is the use of your 7 
shirts? They hang them by the million 
unsaleable; and here, by the million, 
are diligent bare backs, that can get no 
hold of them. Shirts are useful for co- 
vering human backs—useless otherwise, 
and unbearable mockery. . . . Why, 
the four-footed worker has already got 
all that this two-handed one is clamour- 
ing for! How often must I remind you ? 
There is not a horse in England, able 
and willing to work, but has due food 
and lodging, and goes about, sleek- 
coated and satisfied in heart.” 


The currency question is one of 
** work and wages,” and productive ca- 
pital. The instrument of distribution 
it is that is inefficient: the ancient mo- 
netary policy of the country is not 
adapted to the present wants of so- 
ciety ; for the past has shown that it 
has always failed in times of great 
emergency. Trade and commerce must 
be freed from its present golden fet- 
ters, and civilization is sufficiently ad- 
vanced to secure that this may be done 
safely. 

This rapid sketch of the principles 
upon which former legislative mea- 
sures in the currency have been pro- 
fessedly based, will serve to introduce 
the question to our readers. As we 
have proceeded, an attempt has been 
made to indicate what appear to us to 
be the leading and fatal fallacies of the 
bullionists. In the altered circum- 
stances of the country, these fallacies 
will become still more apparent; and 
there is also a prospect that they will 
be fully exposed. This has been done, 
to some extent at least, in the letter 
of Mr. Goddard to the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Goddard is, we believe, a Bir- 
mingham merchant, trading principally 
to the United States. He is alsoa 
free-trader, and if our informant is 
correct, he was an active supporter of 
the Anti-Corn-Law League, until that 
body was dissolved. In this latter po- 
sition Mr. Goddard, no doubt, shared 
in the anticipations of that prosperit 
to all classes in this country, which it 
was so confidently declared would fol- 
low the abandonment of our protective 
system of legislation. Mr. Goddard 
is, too, a man of experience and infor- 
mation ; and, although his opinions on 
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the effects of corn-law repeal may 
have been somewhat unsound, no mo- 
tives of false delicacy appear likely to 
influence him, now that he has dis- 
covered his error. In fact, this gentle- 
man is the first to acknowledge that 
corn-law repeal was not a measure 
complete in itself—that, standing alone, 
so far from corn law repeal being ad- 
vantageous to the great interests of 
the nation; it is calculated to produce 
the very opposite consequences. It 
was distinctly asserted by the leaders 
of the league, that when the corn-laws 
were removed, the system of free-trade 
would be fully established. But Mr. 
Goddard now gives utterance to decla- 
rations of a very different character. 
He says :— 


‘‘Because the corn laws are abo- 
lished, it no more follows that the coun- 
try enjoys free trade than it follows 
that a child is educated who has mas- 
tered the alphabet: in fact less; the 
latter is a step in advance, whilst the 
abrogation of the corn laws is sim y 
the removal of an obstruction whic 
ought never to have existed—a step 
from a false position, and not a move 
forward. A nation may be without 
corn laws, navigation laws, and su- 

ar duties, and yet be in a state of 
arbarism ; and the people of England 
may rid themselves of these, and yet 
not enjoy that prosperity to which 
their industry and talents entitle them.” 


Proceeding with this argument, Mr. 
Goddard shortly afterwards inquires 
how it is that the difficulties of the 
manufacturing interests of the country 
should occur at atime when the de- 
mand for foreign produce is excessive ? 

e says :— 


«If the admission of foreign corn 
and provisions be beneficial to trade as 
a rule, surely trade ought to be bene- 
fited whilst the inducements to import 
are so great as at the present time. It 
cannot be said that the good effects of 
the importations are counterbalanced 
by their excess: I do not understand 
the doctrines of free trade to be of so 
sickly a character as not to stand the 
test of their own action; that free trade 
in corn, sugar, coffee, &e., is good, so 
long as a certain number of bushels or 
pounds only are brought in! to limit 
these by legislative restrictions, would 
be free trade with a vengeance. Again, 
if I understand the free-trade doctrines 
correctly, they are to benefit the entire 
community—not one class merely ; and 
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if the introduction of provisions is upon 
any oceasion beneficial, surely it should 
be the most so at a period when the 
community is in the greatest want of 
them. I confess that, setting aside the 
consideration of whether the abolition 
of the corn laws would benefit the 
whole community, J was willing to do 
all in my power to effect it, on the 
broad ground of their iniquity and 
wickedness; to be got rid of at all 
hazards, as a thief in the night would 
be expelled from one’s dwelling ; but we 
must suppose that the statesmen who 
advocated their repeal took into consi- 
deration the probable effect upon all 
classes of society.” 


Mr. Goddard then enters upon the 
main subject of his letter. He has 
admitted that all the leaders of the 
free-trade party were deceived or wil- 
fully blind. That the people of this coun- 
try, ill-informed as to the real merits 
of the question, were led to demand a 
great change on grounds which the 
leaders of the masses would now con- 
fess to have been illusory. We have, 
then, to inquire what is that evil un- 
der which the people of the United 
Kingdom are suffering? What power 
is there in operation which so often 
plunges vast numbers of the produc- 
tive classes into the deepest misery. 
How shall we secure prosperity for the 
country, work for willing and able 
hands, and a fair reward for their la- 
bour? Where is the blessing we have 
so long been seeking, and seeking al- 
most under every form? 

The free-trade policy was confess- 
edly adopted on the ground that it 
would lead to a great and permanent 
increase in the export trade of this 
country, and that it would benefit the 
home-trade at the same time, by se- 
curing constant employment to our 
teeming population. The power to 
produce all that could be demanded, 
undoubtedly existed in this country, 
and it was the professed object of the 
free-traders to facilitate and to in- 
crease the means of interchanging 
commodities. No checks to this inter- 
change were to be left in operation. 
Production and distribution were to 
flow on ceaselessly and harmoniously ; 
but the triumph of this so perfect 
principle is hardly secured, when it is 
found that another and a greater evil 
—a real, unmixed evil—is in existence. 
This, Mr. Goddard affirms, is the mo- 
netary system established by Sir R. 
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Peel. Addressing the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr, Goddard 


says :— ‘ 


“I declare to you, with the fullest 
confidence in its truth, that until our 
money laws are amended, there will be 
no security in trading transactions ; 
that the steps already taken in the di- 
rection of free trade will fail in giving 
prosperity, and that the productive 
classes will be periodically exposed to 
the most frightful adversities. 

“I say, without the slightest reserve, 
that the attempt to regulate the cur- 
rency of the country by the state of the 
exchanges, is one of those foolish things 
which will be scouted by posterity ; that 
the attempt to make all debts and all 
currency convertible into gold at the 
price of £3 17s. 103d. per ounce, is 
equally absurd, impossible to effect, 
and productive of no good, if effected ; 
and that the time will come when no 
arguments heretofore used in favour of 
thé corn laws, however preposterous, 
will be regarded with so much contempt 
and derision as those used in support of 
these attempts. 

“« The object of the bill of 1819 was, 
professedly, to give a stable currency ; 
to give fixation and uniformity of value 
to our paper currency; to establish a 
money in which the business of the 
country could be at all times transacted 
with safety and security. Has this been 
accomplished? Have not fluctuations 
in prices, in the value of property, and 
derangements in trade, been much great- 
er than at any former period, even under 
unlimited, irresponsible issues of paper 
money? Have we not witnessed the 
wildest speculations and the severest 
depressions ? Remember the commer- 
cial disorders of 1816; the agricultural 
depression from 1819 to 1822; the 
Thistlewood conspiracy; the death of 
Lord Castlereagh ; the commercial pa- 
nic of 1825; the commercial depression 
from 1828 to 1832; the strife for Re- 
form; the panic of 1837; and the nu- 
merous trials through which the com- 
munity has passed from that day to 
this ; to say nothing of the gigantic ef- 
forts to obtain a repeal of the corn 
laws.” 


The extracts we have made are suf- 
ficiently indicative of Mr. Goddard's 
views, and we have only further to 
mention, with reference to his letter, 
that he affirms his support of corn 
law repeal was given merely with 
the view of assisting to clear the way 
for a measure infinitely more impor- 
tant in its consequences. Be this as 
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it may, Mr. Goddard’s letter to the 
Chamber of Commerce at Manchester 
is useful at the present time, now that 
the monetary policy of England is 
likely to undergo a searching investi- 
gation.. Public opinion has set in 
this direction, in an extraordinary de- 
gree; and instead of the “ Currency 
Question” being confined to one or 
two newspapers, it is now regularly 
discussed, despite the distaste which 
has hitherto been manifested, by one- 
half of the press of England and 
Scotland — discussed, too, in an en- 
lightened spirit, and generally on 
sound principles. The question has 
made so much progress within the last 
six months, that no efforts of the sup- 
porters of the present system will be 
able to turn the tide of public opinion. 
The principles of Sir Robert Peel 
are found to be unsuitable to the posi- 
tion and wants of this country; un- 
sound and dangerous in their tendency, 
and producing, when in operation, con- 
sequences precisely the opposite of 
those which it was so confidently al- 
leged would follow their establishment. 
These are the opinions held at the 
present time by a very large propor- 
tion of the leading bankers, merchants, 
and manufacturers of the United 
Kingdom. The failure of Sir Robert 
Peel's Bill is complete ; it has failed 
in every particular ; it has, in reality, 
effected nothing which was sought to 
be effected by it. It is pronounced to 
have been unsuited to the old circum. 
stances of the country, and still more 
unsuited tothe new. If anything had 
been wanted to satisfy the mercantile 
and trading classes that the system is 
unsound, this would have been sup- 
plied by the unnecessary and obstinate 
support which it has received from the 
present ministry. The Whigs have 
always failed when they have meddled 
with financial questions, and a more 
damaging exhibition was never wit- 
nessed than that which they have just 
made in support of the bill of 1844, in 
opposition to the urgent and repeated 
remonstrances of experienced men. 
Why did the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer rush so boldly to the defence 
of Sir Robert Peel’s Bill? Has not 
the former gentleman fallen into a 
trap which the latter may have set 
with his usual adroitness. 

It does not, however, follow that 
the evils of the present system being 
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so clearly made out, the remedy for 
those evils should be simple and self- 
evident. The question is, in itself, one 
of much difficulty ; but the difficulties 
are vastly increased by the obstinacy of 
the supporters of the Peel policy, and 
the ignorance of those to whom the 
question must be submitted for ulti- 
mate decision. An enlightened opinion 
out of doors, will, it is to be hoped, 
clear away the clouds and darkness 
within the legislature. Or if there be 
no prospect of a result of this nature, 
the condition of the population and the 
responsibilities of the government may 
yet become so serious that measures of 
relief can no longer be delayed. 

The supporters of Sir Robert Peel's 
currency policy appear to entertain 
the vain hope that the present mercan- 
tile depression will pass away, and 
with it the attacks upon his measures. 
But this is a fond delusion, which 
time will not fail to dissipate. The 
Liverpool merchants, the Manchester 
manufacturers, the leading men of 
Glasgow and of Birmingham, and 
other influential parties in the great 
seats of our manufactures—men who 
find employment for an immense num- 
ber of the operative population—will 
no longer permit their interests, and 
the public interest—the daily subsis- 
tence, in fact, of those daily depen- 
dent upon them—to be further and 
constantly endangered. The state of 
the manufacturing districts, and espe- 
cially of Lancashire and Yorkshire, at 
the present time, is truly alarming. A 
very large proportion of the working 
classes are thrown entirely out of em- 
ployment ; a still greater number are 
only working short time, and this when 
the four-pound loaf is at eleven pence 
or one shilling, with the prospect ofa 
further advance! Mr. Brown, the 
eminent merchant of Liverpool, gave 
the House of Commons distinct and 
positive information as to the condi- 
tion of the manufacturing districts, in 
his speech on the 10th of May. The 
honorable member said— 


“ That he could not permit the oppor- 
tunity to pass without bringing under the 
consideration of the committee the deep 
distress now felt in that section of the 
country with which he was connected—a 
distress which was daily increasing. 
There was a complete want of confidence 
between man and man. Hardly a con- 
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tract could be entered into. Such, in- 
deed,*was the general feeling of instability 
and alarm, that by the last packet advices 
had been sent by many firms to America, 
countermanding the orders which they had 
given for the importation into this country 
of articles of prime importance, as food. 
The same distress prevailed in other 
branches of trade at Manchester, and 
producers of goods for foreign exporta- 
tion there were most unwilling to go on 
increasing their stock, and were actively 
attempting to convert their bills into 
bullion. In fact, both as to imports and 
exports, we were at a dead lock. The 
last accounts, too, from the United States 
were, he feared, not so flattering as he 
could have wished, either as to the sup- 
ply of produce, or as to any prospect of 
the exchange becoming such as would 
prevent further demands on us for gold. 
And the alternative arose of either allow- 
ing the drain to continue, until we parted 
with our remaining gold, or of permitting 
the people to starve. The position of the 
country was simply this—that mills and 
manufactories were closed and closing— 
that operatives were being thrown out of 
work, and that artisans and workmen of 
all sorts are becoming in an equally dis- 
tressed condition.” 


No one denies that there have been 
other causes besides the act of 1844 at 
work, in producing this deplorable 
state of things; and, on the other 
hand, no one is prepared to deny that 
the act referred to has vastly aggra- 
vated the national calamity, and now 
cripples the mercantile classes to an 
extraordinary degree, in their efforts 
to mitigate the sufferings of the people. 
We want additional food; and that 
additional food can only be procured 
by us in two ways. We must either 
pay for it in gold, or obtain it in ex- 
change for our manufactures. But 
we refuse to part with the gold, and 
by refusing, at the same time, to afford 
banking accommodation, we bring the 
manufacturing and mercantile interests 
to what Mr. Brown properly terms 
‘a dead lock.” They must take mea- 
sures for their own protection, leaving 
the working-classes to their hard fate. 
It is but fair to state, however, that 
this. last course is only adopted when 
it becomes absolutely necessary, as a 
means of self-preservation. There 
have been numerous honourable cases 
within the past six months, in which 
manufacturers have kept their hands 
employed with no prospect before them 
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but that of positive loss, superadded 
to the increased danger of being over- 
taken by a crisis with a vast amount 
of capital locked up. 

Since the former part of this article 
was written, another debate on the mo- 
netary policy of this country has taken 
place in the House of Commons. This 
latter debate, like the one before re- 
ferred to, is indicative of the advance 
of sound opinions ; and the house, it 
is obvious, will not, in future, be 
“frighted from its propriety” by a 
bugbear made up of a few empty 
phrases and a nickname or two. The 
following passages from the speech of 
Mr. Henley, are especially worthy of 
consideration :— 


** What was wanted by the country 
was (if he might use the phrase) a sort 
of small change. For what was the 
circulation of the country? It was not 
the 19,000,000 or 20,000,000 of bank 
notes, it was the countless millions of bills. 
These represented the capital and proper- 
ty of the country ; the bank notes were 
merely that portion of it which enabled men 
to exchange the other masses of capital. He 
put it to the house, whether it was possible 
in such a matter as bank notes that they 
could take the hard and defined limit of 
£14,000,000, and say that that should be 
the exact quantity which the varying cir- 
cumstances of the country neither more nor 
less, should want. When it was admitted 
that in somecases £100,000 more might 
save the country, would they say they 
would always adhere to it? Suppose it 
should please God to inflict another bad 
harvest upon us, was the government 
prepared to maintain this bill in all its 
stringency? With our granaries com- 

letely empty, with no prospect of corn 
for us (so far as we knew) abroad, the 
right honourable baronet looked for- 
ward to terrible times if it should please 
God not to give us a good harvest. 
Were the merchants and people of this 
country to be told that under no such 
circumstances would the bill be relaxed? 
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No human being could predicate what 
the harvest might be either here or 
abroad. This question must be an- 
swered—were the government to re- 
serve the power in their hands to relax 
the bill if they should see cause, or were 
they prepared to stand by it under all 
circumstances? It had been stated by 
merchants in that house, that at that 
very moment their orders for corn were 
suspended because they could not nego- 
tiate their bills. The question was one 
from which they could not escape. The 
government must be prepared to look it 
fairly in the face,” 


With this quotation, we must leave 
the subject for the present. The 
question to be decided is, whether the 
existing monetary system is based upon 
sound and philosophical principles, or 
upon principles of an entirely opposite 
character. In bringing under the no- 
tice of our readers this question of the 
Currency, we are endeavouring to se- 
cure their support to measures of a 
beneficial tendency, and in the success 
of which the welfare—nay, the exist- 
ence—of our common country is in- 
volved. Unless we can secure employ- 
ment for the masses of our population, 
daily and hourly increasing as it is, the 
British nation will share the fate of 
the nations of old. Her greatness will 
pass away as a summer cloud. The 
struggle of class against class will go 
on, until some calamity shall arise more 
severe than any we have hitherto ex- 
perienced, and all law and order may 
at once be at anend. In the discus- 
sion of the monetary question, there 
is no room for selfish agitation. They 
who engage in it can have but two ob- 
jects, namely, to benefit the industri- 
ous classes, and to give stability and 
security to all property—security to 
the property of the rich, and a just 
and constant reward for labour to the 
poor. 
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